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PBEFACE 


D^. Z)eussen’s timtise on the Upanishads needs no formal 
introduction or comniendation to students of Indian 
thought who are familiar with the German language. 
To others I A^uld fain hope that the translation here 
presented, which appears with the author’s sanction, may 
serve to make known a work of very marked ability and 
of surpassing interest. As far as my knowledge extendjs,, 
there is no adequate exposition of the Upanishads available 
in English. The best# was published by Messrs. Triibner 
more than a quarter of a century* ago, and is in many 
respects out* of date. As traced here by the master-hand 
of the author, the teaching of ihe ancient Indian seers 
pfesents itself in clearest light, and claims the sympathetic 
study of all lovers of truth. 

For the English rendering I am alon« responsible, 
^nd where I may have failed to catffh the precise meaning 
of tSe original, or adequately to represent the turn of 
phrase, I can only ask the indulgence of the reader. Dr. 
Deussen’s style is not easy. And if a more eapable«hand 
than mine had beei^ willing to essay the task of trans- 
*lation, I would gladly have resigned my office. With 
whatsoever care I can* hardly hope entirely to have 
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escaped error. But for any indication of oversight or 
mistake, and any suggestion for improvement, I shall "be 
most grateful. The work has exacted many hours that 
could be ill spared from a very full life. If however it 
conduce in any way to a better understanding , of the 
mind and heart of India I shall be amply repaid. 

' GEDEK 

Bichmoitd, : 

I)ecemhr 1906, 
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prej:aoe by the author 


# 

• • . ■ » 

The present work forroS the second part of my General 
History of Philosophy. It is however complete in itself; 
and has for its object the Philosophy of the Upanishads, 
the culminating point of the Indian doctrine of the 
universe. This point Jiad been already reached in Vedic, 
pre-Buddhist times ; and in philosophical significance ha.^ 
been surpassed by none of the later developments of 
thought u|) to the pfese»t day. In particular the Stlnkhya 
system has followed out lines of thcTught traced for it in 
the Upanishads,' and has emphasized realistic tendencies 
afieady found there {inff'a, pp.* 239-255). Buddhism 
alsSb, though of entirely independent origin, yet betrays 
its indebtedness in essential points to the teaching of 
tlie Upanishads, when its main fundamestal thought 
{nirvdnafn, the removal of suffering by, the removal of 
trishifaf meets u,§ expressed iq other words {union with 
Brahman by the removal of kdma) in the passage from 
the Brihadaranyaka quoted below.^ . 

The thoughts of the Vedinta therefore became for 
India a permanent and characteristic spiritual atmosphere, 
which pervades all the products of the later literature. 

^ Brill, 4. 4. 6, infra p. 348. 
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To every Indian Brahman to-day the Upanishads are 
what the New Testament is to the Christian. ' 

So significant a phenomenon deserved and demanded 
a more comprehensive treatment than it had, yet obtained. 
And my hope is to remove in some measure' ^he »cloud 
which hitherto has obscured ^this subject, amd to exhibit 
order and consistency in place of the confused mass of 
contradictory conceptions, which alone »had been supposed 
to exist. If the result is not a uniform and unified^ 
system, there is yet found a regulaf^ historical devafop- 
ment, the key to which is an original, abrupt and daring- 
idealism; and this in its further progress by a twofold 
concession, on the one hand to traditional beliefs, and on 
the other to the empirical prepossessions natural to us 
all, was gradually developed into that which we, adopting 
^Western phraseology if not always in a Western sense, 
call pantheism, cosmogonism, theism, atheism (SMkhya), 
and deism (Toga). Chap, ix., “The Unreality of !he 
Universe ” (pp. 226-^39), which by its paradoxical title 
attracts attention and provokes- contradistion, or the final 
survey at the close of^the book (p. 396 fi".),' may well 
serve as a first introduction to these oriental teachinss.f^ 

A remarkable and at first sight perplexing feature in 
this entire §volution of thought is the persistence with 
which the origSig,! i(healism holds its ground, no* annulled 
or set aside by the pantheistic and theistic devefb}fments 
that have grown out of it. On the contrary it remainfs 
& %ce, the influence of 'which may be more or 

less directly traced everywhere, until it is finally abandoned 
by the SMkhya system. Adopted *by the Vedanta it is 
proclaimed as the only “ higher -knowledge*” {para vidyd), 
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and contrasted with all those realistic developments 
which together with the creation and transmigration 
doctrines are known as the “ lower knowledge ” (apard 
vidyd), and are explained as accommodations of the written 
revelai5io.n to the weakness of human understanding. 
This accommodation theory oi the laker Ved&ntist teachers 
is not wholly baseless, and*" needs correction only in the 
one point that this 'adjustment to the empirical capacity 
pf thd intellect (which works within the relations of time, 
space and causalitji) was not intentional and conscious, 
but unconscious. In thij shape the idea of accommodation 
becomes a key which is fitted to unlock the secrets not 
only of the do(d;rinal developments of the Upanishads, 
but of many analogous phenomena in Western philosophy. 
For the practice of clotliing metaphysical intuitions in the 
forms of empirical knowledge is met with not only in^ 
India, but also in Europe from the earliest times. And 
for that vbry reason' nc^ account would have been taken 
of it had not Kant demonstrated the incorrectness of 
the whole procedure, as I hope to show in detail in the 
later parts of my work. 

• 


P. DEUSSEN. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF-THE UPANISHADS 


A. INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE UPANISHADS 

I. THE PLACE OF THE UPANISHADS IN 

* THE LITEEATUEE OF THE VEDA 

1. The Veda and its Divisions * 

It will be cemembersd ^at our earlier investigations led 
to a classification of Vedic literature into ^our principal 
parts, wbich correspond to tbe four priestly offices at the 
Soma sacrifice ; these are, the Eig, Yajur, S^ma, and 
Atharvaveda, each of which compRses a Samhitfi., a Br&h- 
mana, and a Sutra. The BiAhmana (in the wider sense of 
the term) is then further divided by the exponents of the 
A^eddnta into three orders, which as regards^ tkeir contents 
are for thS most part closely connected 'vsith and overlap 
one aflofher, viz.>^Vidhi, ArthavMa, and Vedanta or 
Hpanishad. The following scheme may be helpful in 
retaining in the memory this primary classification of 
the Veda ; — 

• W.*SamWta. 

II. Samaveda., U. Brahmana. J ArMda. 

lA Atiarllfeda. J ^ (Upanishad.) 
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*A further prelimiHary remark is that each of the 
nboye twelve parts of the Veda has been preserved as a 
rule not separately, but in several often numerous forms, 
inasmuch as each Veda- was taught ^ 

(literally, “branches” of the tree of the Veda}, \ edic 
schools, which in their treatment of the comm(^.sul)ject- 
mcatter varied so ccftisideraMy from one •another that, 
in course of time, distinct Works were produced, the 
contents of which nevertheless remained practically 
the same. In particular, each of the three aMCient 
Vedas (in the case of the fourA the relatiojis/are 
usually different) comprises nQ,t one Brahmana, but 
several ; and similarly there exist for each Veda not 
one but several Upanishads. On this subject more will 
be found below. 

2. BrdJimana, Aranyala^ Upanishad 
r The link between the Upanishad and the Brahmana 
with its very different spirit is as a rule^ not direct, 
but established - ordinarily by me|ms.of an or 

“ forest-book,^ to the close of which the Upanishad is 
attached, or in which it is included. Tlie name is given 
either because (as Oldenberg supposes, Prol, p. 291), on 
account of its mysteridhs character it should be imparted 
to the student not in the village (grame), but outside 
of it {aranye, in the jungle) (cp. the narrative, Brih. 
3. 2. 13, and the names rahasyam, upanishad), or 
because from "the V^ry beginning it was “a'Brhhmana 
appointed for the vow of the anchorite.” ^ The* cCiitents 
of the Aranyakas perhaps favour rather the latter con- 
ception, so far as they consist' mainly of all kinds of 
explanations of the ritual and allegorical speculations 
therein. This is only what might ^)e expected in the life 

^ Aranyaha-^Tata-^'illiam hrdhmanam, Havana ; see AftfrecTit, EibI. mim Ait, 
r>i\, p. iii*, and cp. Deussen, U^an.^ p. 7. 


BRlHMANA iRANYAKA UPANISHAD ■• 3 

• « ■" 
rjf the , forest as a substitute for the . actual sacrifieial 
obsexvanceSj: Miicli for the- most' .part were- no longer 
piucticable ; and they a.' natural transition to the 

■'speciiliitioiis of the Upaiiishads, altogether emancipated 
as these ara from the limitations of- a, formal cult. ' The 
'.comie&inu-liiik: is never wanting ■ where the wTitten 
tradition of a S'aklia has b%en hai?ded do«ai unbroken 
(as is not the case with the Kdthaka, S'vetds'vatara, 
Maitrdyaniya), for "both the Aitao-eyins ar^d KausMtaJcins 
of the? Eigveda and the Taittiriyahas and Vdjasaneyins 
of tT^e yajurveda possess together with the Saihhita their 
Brahmana with AranyaJ^a and Upanishad. Even then, 

' if in the schools of the Samaveda the name Aranyaka is 
not employed, ;^et there also the introductions to the 
Upanishads ^ bear througliout the character of Aranyakas. 
This succession of ritual allegorical and philosophical 
texts, which is really the same in all the S'aklias, may 
be due partly to the order of thought adopted for the pur- * 
poses of instruction, in which the Saiiihita would naturally 
be fallowed immediately »by the BiAbmana (so far as th.is 
was generally taught, cp. 01 denberg, 291); the 

deep mysterious meaning of the ceremonies would then 
be unfolded' in the Aranyaka ; and finally the exposition 
of the Upanishads would close the period of Vedic in- 
struction. As early, therefore, as SVet. 6. 22 and Mund. 
3. 2. 6, and thenceforward, the Upanishads bore the 
name Fedcmto (ie. “ end of the Veda”). ,0n the other 
ha_pd it is*not to be denied that the order of the texts 
within *11*6 canon 6f each SAkhS corresponds generally 
t<5 their historical development, and that the position of 
the several parts affords an indication of their .earliei; or 
later date. If, however, these two factors that determined 
t^e arrangement, namely, the tendency to a systematic 
classification of .the material for. instruction and the 

m ' 

‘ ^ Chnnclogya Upan. 1-2, XlpanisliadbrUi, 1-3. 
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preservation of the order of chronological development, 
do actually for the most part coincide in their result, this 
is very simply explained on the supposition that in the 
course of time the general interest was transferred from 
the ritualistic method of treatment to ■ the. allegorical, 
and from that again to the philosophical. Mof’covk’, the 
separation of the matierial i^ by no means strictly carried 
out, but in all three classes, Brahmanas, Iranyakas, and 
Upanishads, there are found occasiohally digressions of 
a ritual as well as allegorical or philosophical nature. 
Especially noteworthy, however, ancFdemanding nxpTana- 
tion is the circumstance that, apart from this occasional 
overlapping of the subject-matter, the broad distinctions 
between Brihmana Aranyaka and Upanishad are by 
no means always correctly observed; e.p'., among the 
Aitareyins the matter of the Brahmana extends into the 
Aranyaka, while with the Taittirayakas the close of the 
<"Bi4hmana and the beginning of the Aranyaka agree 
throughout, and the dividing line is entirely arbitrary. 
This state of things is to be ex{)laiQed probably only on 
the suppositibn that the entire teaching material of each 
S'&khi, formed originally a consecutive whole, and that 
this whole was first in the later times distinguished into 
Br&hmana Aranyaka and Upanishad, on a principle which 
did not depend upon the character of the subject-matter 
alone, but which, though in general correspondence with 
it, was in f&ch imposed from without. Such a principle we 
seem to be abler to recognise in the later ordef of the fpur 
ds'ramas, by virtue of which it becanfe the duty bf every 
Indian Brahman first as hrahmacdrin to spend a porti6n 
of Jiis life with a Br&hman teacher, then as griliastlia to 
rear a family and to carry out the obligatory sacrifices, 
in order thereafter as vdnaprastK'a to withdraw into the 
solitude of the forest, and to devote^' himself to self- 
discipline and meditation, until finally in extreme old age. 
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purified from all attaclimeut to eartli, homeless and with- 
out possessions* free from all obligations, he wandered about 
as sannydsin (bhikshu, parivrdjaka), awaiting only his 
spirit’s release into the supreme spirit. In the instruction 
communicated to him the hrahmacdrin was put in posses- 
sion of a ifile of conduct for his entire future life. From 
the Brahmana*he learnt how, ’as grikiistha, he would have 
to carry out the ritual of sacrifice with the aid of the 
ofiiciating priests; ’the Aranyaka, as indeed is implied 
in the^name, belonged to the period of life as vdnaprastlia, 
durisig.which for th^ most part meditation took the place 
of the sacrificial acts ; and finally the Upanishad taught 
theoretically that aloofness from the world which the sann- 
ydsin w&s bound to realise in practice. Therefore it is 
said of him, that he should “ live without the (liturgical) 
precepts of the Veda,” but yet “recite the Aranyaka and 
the Upanishad of all ,the Vedas.” ^ And as ordinarily 
Aranyaka and Upanishad were blended together, so* 
until quite late times, as we shall see, no strict line of 
demarcatien was dra'c^ in most instances between 
vdnaprastha and sannydsin. •• • 

■n 

3. The Xfpanisliads of the three older Vedas 

As the Br§,hmanas formed the "ritual text-books of the 
Vedic SAkhfi,s, so the Upanishads attached to them were 
originally nothing more that the text-books of dogma, a 
fact which accounts especially for the identity in them all 
o:£the funcfamental thought, which is dfevelsped at greater or 
less lengS .1 and with the utmost variety. The earliest rise 
6f the S'akhas or Vedic schools, on which this community 
of the ritual, and with ft the philosophical tradition de- 
pends, is to be sought in a time in which the contents of the 
$amhit& w^ere already*substantiaUy fixed, and were trans- 
mitted from teacher to pui^il to be committed to memory.^ * 
^ Armieya-Up. 2. ^ Cp. Cliand. 6. 7. 2, 
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On the other hand the necessary ritnal allegorical 
and dogmatic explanations were commufiicated to the 
pupils extempore, and from these subsequently the 
oldest Indian prose took its rise. The result wivs that 
the common material of instruction, which in .its essential 
features was already determined, received vej,'y- various 
modifications, corresponding’' to the idiosyncrasy of the 
teacher, not only in regard to execution and mystical 
interpretation of the particular cerenSonies, but also Ije- 
cause one laid greater stress on the liturgical, another on 
the dogmatic teaching. Hence it is^ohat the Upa-iiiffliads 
of the individual schools diffeu so 'greatly in lengtli. 
In the course of centuries the originally extempore 
instruction crystallised into fixed texts ^ in prose, which 
were committed to memory verbatim by the pupil, 
while at' the same time the divergences betweeja the 
individual schools became wider.. It is therefore quite 
f.eredible that Indian writers should have been able to 
enumerate a considerable number of Sakhfis, in which 
each Veda was 'studied. But it i^, equally intelKgible'*Ehat 
of these many S'ibh^s the majority disajipeared in the 
struggle for existence, and that for each Veda only a few 
prominent S'i.kh4s with the Upanishads belonging to them 
have been preserved. *^Ve must limit ourselves here for 
general guidance to a mere enumeration of the eleven extant 
Upanishads of the three older Vedas, with the remark, 
however, that in the case of several of these it is doubtful 
whether they ^ire ®coiTectly attributed to fhe STikha 
concerned. A further discussion of this point \vill be 
found in the Introductions prefixed to my translations of 
the sixty Upanishads. 

TJpanishad. p S'tKuS. 

L Rigveda. 

Aitareya Upanisliacl. ^ Aitarcyins. 

KausMtaki Upanisliad. Kausliitakins. 
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T^ndins. 

Jaiminiyas (Talavakaras). 

Taittiriyakas. 

Kathas. 

(wanting.) 
j^Iaitrayaniyas. 

Vajasaneyins. 

« A. Tlie Upcmishads of the Atharvaveda 

The case is entfrely ^lifFereiit with the numerous Upa- 
nishads which have found admission into the Atharva- 
veda. It is true that several of them trace back their 
doctrine to S'aimaka or PippalMa, or even (as the 
Brahijia-Up.) to both together; and according to the 
tradition communicated by NS,rayana and Colebrooke, 
not only single treatises, but complete series of Upani*, 
shads, were attributed to the S'aunakiyas or Pippaladis. 
BulT* the c«ntradicti®ns pf these accounts, as well as the 
circumstance that the most diverse Upanisbads refer their 
doctrine to , the , alleged founders of the Atharvaveda 
SAkhas, S'aunaka and Pij^^alada, suggest the conjecture 
that we should see in this little *more than an arbitrary 
att*achment to well-known names of antiquity ; just as 
other Atharva-Upanishads trace back their doctrine to 
'f^jnavalkhya, to Ahgiras or Atharvan, or even to Brahma 
Rudra aiTd Prajapati. Moreover • the. names of the 
Athar^a^panishffds (apart from a few doubtful excep- 
tions, as Mdnduhya, Jdhdla, Paihgala, Shavanh) are no 
longer, as is the case with the Upanishads of the three 
older Vedas, formed on the model of the names of 
lihe Sakhas, but are* derived partly from the contents 
and partly frcan any accidental circumstance. This 
proves that in the Atharva-Upanishads we must not 


11. Samaveda. ' 

Cliaiid^igya Upanisliad. 

Kena (Talavakara) Upanisliad. 
Ill, Yajurveda— («) Black. 

Taittiriya Upanisliad. > 
Malioiiarayana Upanisliad. ) 
Kfrtliaka Upanisliad. 

. 1?vetas'vatara Upanisliad. 
Maitril^’aniva Upanisliad ^ 

(?)) White. 

Briliadaranyaka Upanisliad. ) 
Is'it Upanish^l. | 
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expect to find the dogmatic text-books of definite Vedic 
schools. 

Many indications (of which more will be said hereafter) 
point to the fact that the leading ideas of the Ujoanishads, 
the doctrine, namely, of the sole reality of the Atman, of 
its evolution as the universe, its identity witlf the soul, 
and so forth, althoirgh they may have originated from 
Brahmans such as Y^jnavalkhya, yet in the earliest times 
met with acceptance rather in Ksha'triya circles^ than 
among BiAhmans, engrossed as the latter were ki the 
ritual. It was only later on that ■''■they were atdcgSted 
by the Brahmans, and interwoveurwitli the ritual on the 
lines of allegorical interpretation. 

Under these circumstances it is very probable that the 
^tman doctrine, after it had been taken in hand by the 
S'dkh&s of the three older Vedas, was further prosecuted 
outside of these schools, and thatrConsequently in course 
.K)f time works were published, and have been partially at 
least preserved, which occupy a position as compared 
with the Upanishads of the E,ig S&ma and Yajurv^das 
precisely similar to«r that of the Samhita of the Athar- 

vaveda to their Samhit^s. And as at an earlier date 

^ ' 

hymns of various kinds found admittance into this 
Samhita, which were*" partly of too late composition 
for the older SamhitS.s, and partly were despised by 
them ; so now again it was the Atharvaveda which opened 
its arms to the late born or rejected children of the spint 
of &tman reseanch. '■'The consequence of this '^enerosijy 
was that in course of time everything which appeared in 
the shape of an Upanishad, that is a mystical texk, 

^ As an illustration of the different relation of Bnilimany and Ksliatriyas 
to tlie novel doctrine of the Atman, Brill. 34^4 may he referred to, where 
Yajnavalkhya, as exponent of this new doctrine, is met with jealousy aircl 
doubt on the side of the Brahmans, but^by the king ^aiiaka with enthusi*' 
astic assent. To this question we return later (infra^ p. 17 ff.). 
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whether it were the expression merely of the religious 

philosophical consciousness of a limited circle or even an 

individual thinker, was credited to the Atharvaveda, or by 

later collectors was included in it without further hesita- 
* . . . . 

tion. The* regularity with which a given text reappears 
. in the di:^erent collections forms, as far as we can see, the 
sole mark of its canonicityl^if we &.ay use the word in 
such a connection). Guided by this principle we have 
gathered together fn our translation of the “ Sixty Upani- 
shad?” all those texts which seem to have met with 
general recognition? Referring then for further details 
to the Introduction there to the Atharva-Upanishads, we 
propose here, for the sake of a general survey, merely to 
enumerate the more important of these works according 
to the fivefold classification which we have made of 
them?^ 

I. Pure Vedanta Upanishads. — These remain essenti- 
ally faithful to the old Vedhnta doctrine, without laying 
more definite stress than is already the case in the older 
Upanishafis on its devek)pment into the Yoga, Sannyasa, 
and Vaishnavite or S'aivite symbolism : — • 

Munclaka, Pras'na, Mdnd4kya (with the K4rikl) ; 
GcCrbha, Prdndgnijiotra, Pincla; 

^ Atma, Sarvopanishatsdra, Gdruda. 

II. Yoga Upanishads. — These from the standpoint of 
l^he Vedanta treat predominantly and exclusively of the 
apprehension of the Atman through the ^o'^a by means 

the mdr» of the syllable Om * • 

* iralimavidyd, Kshurikd, C'ulikd ; 

^ Nddahindu,Brahmabindu,Amritcd)indu,Dliydna- 
bindu, Tejohindu; ^ 

s’ikhd, Yogatattva, Hamsa. 

• III. Sannyasa TJpanishads. — As a rule these are 
equally one-sided, and ^enjoin and describe the life 
^ Following, in reality, Weber’s example. 
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of "tlie Sannyasin as tlie practical issue of Upanishad 
teacli liiff : — 

Brahma, Sannydsa, Aruneya, KantJias'ruti ; 

ParamahoMsa, Jdbdla, As'rama. » 

IV. S'lVA UpajSTISHAds. — These interpret the^ po;^ularly 
worshipped S'iva (Is'ftna, Malies'vara, Mahadev^i,; etc.) as a 
personification of tlief'Atman'^; — 

Atharvas'iras, Atharvas'ikhd, Nilarudra ; 

Kdldgnirudra, Kaivalya. " 

V. Vishnu Upanishads. — These explain Vishnu 
(Nar&yaiia, Nrisiihha, etc.) similarly hn the sense eofc*' the 
Upanishad teaching, and regard »his various avataras as 
impersonations of the Atman : — 

Mahd, Ndrdyana, Atmabodha ; ^ 

Nrisimhapilrvatdpantya,Nrisimhottaratdpantya; 

Rdmapurvatdpaniya, Rdmottaraidpaniya. r. 

r 5. On the Meaning of the Word Upanishad 

According to S'ankara, the Upanishads were so named 
because they “ destroy ” inhornp igilorance,^ or because 
they “ conduce ” to*’Brahman.^ Apart from these inter- 
pretations, justifiable neither bn grounds of .philology nor 
of fact, the word Upanishad is usually explained by 
Indian writers by raJiasyam {i.e. “ secret,” AnquetiFs 
secretum tegendum). Thus it is said, for example, in 
Nrisiihh. 8 four times in succession iti ralhasyam, instefyl 
of the earlief usual form iti upanishad (as is found e.g. at 
the close of Taitt. 2 and 8, Mahanar. 62. 63. 64)*!! ^ In ohfer 
passages also, where mention is made of Upanishad texts, 
such expressions are used as guhyd’ ddes'dh,^ paramam 
guhyam,^'Opdaguhya-upanishatsugudharn^guhyatamam.d 

1 S'anknra on Brih. p. 2. 4, Kdth. p. 73. 

2 IL on Taitt. p. 9. 5, Mun^. p. 261. 10. ' 

3 Chand. 3. 5. 2. ,4 Kittli. 3.'”l7, S'vet. 6. 22. 

«S'vet. 5. C. 8Maitr. 6. 29. 
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The attempt to maintain secrecy with regard tot 
abstruse and tlierefore easily misunderstood doctrines has 
numerous analogies even in the West. To the question 
why ile speaks to them in parables Jesus answers, on- 
v/uv BeSofait yvobvai ra jjLvcrr'qpia ^a<Tt\eia<; t&v ovpav&v, 
eKeivoL'i Be, oi) SeBoTat} Pythagoras requires of his pupils 
p-va-riKt} crtftsTTT;, mystical silenSe. A ^ying is preserved of 
HeracleitUS, ra rfl'; yvmaem ^aOrj Kpv'rrTei-v a-Tn-arlr] ayaOiq. 
Plato finds fault v9ith the art of writing on the ground 
that "it ovK ivLarraTai Xejeiv oh Bel ye Kal p-rj.^ And 
Scliipsnhauer demSnds of his readers as a preliminary 
condition that they sheuld have grappled with the diffi- 
culties of Kant. 

The same ^feeling inspires the warning repeated 
again and again in the Upanishads, not to impart a 
certain doctrine to unworthy students. 

Ait. Ar. 3. 2. 6. 9* — “These combinations of letters 
(according to their secret meaning, their upanishad) the 
teacher shall not impart to anyone who is not his 
imfiediat® pupil (cmtetidsin), .who has not already lived 
for a year in his house, who does notrhims^f intend to be 
a teacher.” . 

Chand.' 3. 11. 5 : — “ Therefore only to his eldest son 
shall the father as Brahman communicate it (this 
doctrine), but to no one else, whoever he may be.” 

^ Brih. 6. 3. 12 : — “This (the mixed drink, 'mawi/i-a, 
and its ritual) shall be communicated to,n(; one, except 
t^xe son 0 ? the pupil.” * :• 

S'vef. 6. 22 “ G-ive it (this supreme secret) to none 

*who is not tranquil, who is not a son or at least a 
•pupil.” • - . 

Mund. 3. 2. 11 -“ None may read this who has not 

observed his vow.” * : 

Maitr. 6. 29: — “ This ^mOst mysterious secret shall be 
iMt. 13. 11. 2 piiaedr. 275, E. 
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imparted to none wlio is not a son or a pupil, and who 
has not yet attained tranquillity.” 

Nrisimh. 1. 3 : — “But if a woman or a Sudra learns 
the Savitri formula, the Lakshmi formula, the Prwiava, 
one and all go downwards after death. Therefore let 
these never be co m municated to such ! l|‘ ' anyone 

communicates these to thenf; they and the teacher alike 
so downwards after death.” 

Ri,map. 84 ; — “ Give it not (the diagram) to common 

m. 

men. 

The same explanation is to be gfven of the striinng 
feature, which is constantly recursing in the Upanishads, 
that a teacher refuses to impart any instruction to 
a pupil who approaches him, until ^by persistence 
in his endeavour he has proved his worthiness to 
receive the instruction. The best knowm instarxie of 
this kind is Naciketas in the KS,thaka Upanishad, to 
whom the god of death vouchsafes the desired instruction 
on the nature of the soul and its fate only after the young 
man has steadily rejected all atteinpts to divertfhim from 
his wish.’- Indra de«ls in a similar way with Pratardana,^ 
Raikva with Jtoas'ruti,® Satyakima with^ Upakosala,^ 
Pravdhana with Aruni,® Pi;aj^pati with Indra and 
Vairoc'ana,® Yajnavalky^a with Janaka,’’ S'§,kayanya with 
Brihadratha.® 

From all this it follows that the universal tendency 
of antiquit/, |ind of the circle which produced the 
Upanishads, was iif the direction of keeping thqjr 
contents secret from unfit persons, and that the Indian 
writers w'ere practically justified in explaining the ternjf 
iqxtnishad^ by rahasyam, ‘ ‘ secret. ” Less easy is it at 
first sight to understand how the woxd upanishad has 

r 

1 Kftth. 1. 20 f. 2 Kaush. 3. 1. s CMnd. 4. 2. 

^Ohand. 4. 10. 2. «Chtod. 5. 3. 7, Brih. 6. 2^6. 

^OMnd. 8. 8. 4. ^ BriF. 4. 3. 1 f. ® Maitr. 1. 2. 
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come to signify “ secret meaning, secret instruction, a 
secret.” ^OT'upanishad, derived as a substantive from 
the root sad, to sit, can only denote a “ sitting and as 
the pi’eposition upa (near by) indicates, in contrast to 
loarishad, , samsad (assembly), a “ confidential secret 
sitting,’.’ * we must assume, even if actual proof is 
wanting, that*this name for ^ secret-sitting ” was used also 
in course of time to denote the purpose of this sitting, 
^.e. “secret instruction." Just as the German “ college ” 
has been transferred from the idea of “ convention ” to 
thfJt of the subject-matter of instruction ; so that in such 
an expression as ^’to fead, to hear, etc. a lecture” the 
original meaning of college (from colligere, to collect) is 
altogether forgotten, as in the case of the Upanishads the 
original conception of “ sitting.” Similar instances are 
quitck common, as for example the (f>vcri,Kai aKpodaei<i of 
Aristotle or the Biarpi^ai of Epictetus no longer signify 
lectures, conversations, but definite written compositions.^ 
Another explanation of the word upanisliad has been 
recSntly put forward Ijy Oldenberg, according to which 
upanisliad, precisely as updsand, wipuld iave originally 
meant “adoratign,” i.e. reverential meditation on the 
Brahman or Atman.^ The suggestion deserves attention, 
but is open to the following objections. (1) The words 
upa + (is, “to sit before someone or something (in adora- 
tion),” and upa + sad [upa + ni + sad does not occur in 
the Upanishads), “ to seat oneself before soraeone (for the 
purpose oT instruction),” are, accordisig tQ.prevailing usage, 
to be*carefully distinguished from one another. Even if 
•in the older texts the linguistic usage was not yet 
rigorously fixed, yet in* the Upanishads (as a glance at 
Jacob’s concordance proves), is Sways' “to 

.worship,” never “to Approach for instruction,” and upa + 
sad always “.to approach for instruction,” never “ to 

1 Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. MorgenL Gesellschaft, Bd. 60 (1890), p. 467 f. 
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worship”; and the reason for forming the substantive 
?i 2 Jams'/nfcLnot from but from tbe rarer + 

ni + scid, was perhaps merely that the substantive upasai.i 
liad been already adopted as the name of a welld^uowji 
ceremony preliminary to the Soma sacrifice. ' (2) Even if 
mention is frequently made of worship' of Brahnlan '5r the 
atman, especially under a definite symbo‘i (as manas, 
prana, etc.), yet, strictly speaking, the htman is not like 
the gods an object of worship, but an object of knowledge. 

Kena 1. 4 f., — “that shouldest thou know as Braknan, 
not that which is there worshipped ” Ifna idam yat\ ir^m 
updsate)-, Chftnd. 8. 7. 1, — “ the, self •(d^TOa^^) . . . that 
ought man to search after, that endeavour to know ” ; 

Brill. 2. 4. 5, — “ the self, in truth, should be seen, heard, 
understood, and reflected upon, 0 Maitreyi,” etc. The 
two passages of the Upanishads also, which Oldeiiberg 
cites in proof of worship offered, to Brahman, tell in 
j:eality in the opposite direction. In Brih. 2. 1, Gargya 
declares his worship of this or that as Brahman, until 
finally the king breaks off the if.quii'y with tlie W(»ds, 

“with all thatkt is^iot yet known” (na etdvatd viditam 
hhavati). Then he imparts the teaching concerning the 
deep sleejier, and closes with the words, “ his upanishad ” 

(secret name, not worship)) “ is ‘ the reality of realities,’ ” i.e. 
the essence which is implied in all empirical existence. . 
And if in Brih. 1. 4 the proposition is laid down that 
not the gods* but the atman alone should be worshipped, 
by this is to be yndefstood merely a polemic against the 
worship of the gods, not a demand to “ worsBijf ” the 
htman as though it were only a god. This word is.' 
applicable, therefore, solely to the gods, and is used of the 
atman only by zeugma,^ and the proof of this is found 

• 

^ If tills is disputed, then, to be consistent, from passages like Brib. % 4f 
5,-- -“the dtman in truth should be seen and heard,” etc. •the conclusion must 
be drawn that the atman is visible and audible. 
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in wliat follows when it is said,— “He who worships 
another deity,’ and says ‘He is one, and I am an- 
other,’ that man is not wise.” ^ Without, however, such 
a conGg.ption of the fitman as “ He is one, and I am 
another,” wjhich is here interdicted, worship is altogether 
inconeeivajjle, but not perhaps knowledge by immediate 
intuition (armohava). (3)' Ah attempt to apply the hypo- 
thesis under consideration throughout to the existing facts 
would demonstrate its impossibility. Thus in Taitt. 1. 3 
the sGPcret meaning {upanishad) of the combination of 
lett%s isamliitd) is "explained, and this being concluded 
various rew^ards are held out in prospect to him “ who 
knows these great combinations as thus expounded” 
{ya evam etd mahdsamhitd vydJchydtd veda). Here 
merely a knowledge of the combination of the letters is 
retpired ; there is no mention of any worship in the entire 
paragraph. Or if we take the certainly ancient passage 
Kaush. 2. 1-2, where it is said of the beggar, who knowsc 
himself as the Self of all beings, — tasya upanislmd ‘ na 
ydc^ ’ iti» “ his secret |ign is not to beg ” ; it would be 
very difficult to say what suggestioa* of worship ” is 
found in phrases like these. 

If the ■ passages collected in my index to the 
Upanishads under the word Upamshad are examined, it 
wilf be at once evident that, taken together, they 
involve the meaning, “ secret sign, secret name, secret 
import, secret word, secret formula, secret iSistruction,” 
and that tBerefore to all the meanings thanote of secrecy 
is attached. Henee we may conclude that the expltma- 
tion offered by the Indians of the word iipanishad 
as rahasyam, “ secret,” i^ correct. 
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11. BRIEF SUMMARY OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
UPANISHADS 

1. TJie earliest Origin of the Upanishads * 

The word Upanishad occurs with threfe . d^istinct 

meanings as — • • * 

(1) Secret word. 

(2) Secret text. • 

(3) Secret import. • 

(1) Certain mysterious words, expressions, and formmlas, 
which are only intelligible to thg inMated, are described 
as' Upanishad. These contain either a secret rule for 
action and behaviour, as the na ydc'et of Kaush. 2. 1,2, 
quoted above, or secret information d?i the nature of 
Brahman. When, then, the latter is described as sat^asya 
satyam)-, ai tad-vanam^ (the final goal of aspiration), there 

^s added, “thou hast been taught the Upanishad.” Of a 
similar nature are secret words like tajjaldn,^ “ in him 
(all beings) are born, perish, an^ breathe,” ov»netineti.^ 
And when the wojighip of Brahman under such formulas 
is enjoined, it is not implied that upanishad signifies 
“ worship,” but only, as already pointed ouf, that medita- 
tion on Brahman und^ these mysterious terms must take 
the place of the worship of the gods. * 

(2) The extant texts themselves, as well as the older 

texts undeilying them, are called Upanishads. Accorll- 
ingly in the t^ittiriyaka school especially a s«ction often 
ends with the words, — iti upanishad. * * ' 

(3) Very frequently it is not a word or a text, but the 

secret allegorical meaning of some ritual conception or 
practice, which is described as e.p^. in Chind. 1. 

1. 10,—“ for that which is exec^ited with knowledge, 

I Brih. 2. 1. 20, 2. 3. 6. ^ ^ Kena 31 (4. 6). 

^ GMnd. 3. 14. 1. ^ Brih. 2. 3. 6, and often. 
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with faith, with the upanishad (knowledge of the secret 
meaning of Ud^itha as Om), that is more effective.” 

The question suggests itself, which of these three 
significs^ions is the Original. We might decide for the 
third, and suppose that an allegorical interpretation was 
assignee! .tg the ritual, and the Upanishad doctrine 
developed thence. This, hof^ever, sfpparently was not 
the case, and there is much to be said for the view that, as 
already observed abote, the conceptions of the Upanishads, 
though«they may have originated with the Brdhmans, were 
fostered .primarily anit)ng the Kshatriyas and not within 
Brihman circles, engrossed as these were with the ritual. 

The Upanishads have come down to us, like the rest 
of the texts of the three older Vedas, through the Brah- 
mans. All the more striking is it, therefore, that the 
texts themselves frequently trace back some of their most 
important doctrines to kings, i.e. Kshatriyas. Thus, in 
the narrative of Chand. 5. 11-24, five learned Bifihmans • 
request from Uddalaka Aruni instruction concerning the 
Atmai? VamAnara. ♦UddS.laka distrusts his ability to 
explain everything to them, and all "t;he Sx therefore 
betake themseUes . to the king As'vapati Kaikeya, and 
receive from -him the true instruction, the defectiveness 
of their own knowledge having first been made clear. 

In lirih. 2. 1 (and the parallel passage, Kaush. 4), the 
far-famed Vedie scholar G^rgya BMdki volunteers to 
expound the Brahman to King Ajatas'atru gf ‘Kils'i, and 
propounds accordingly twelve (in Katish. -16) erroneous 
explanations ; whereupon to him, the Brahman, the king 
exhibits the Brahman as the atman under the figure of 
a deep sleeper, prefacing Ms exposition with the^remark, 

“ that is a reversal of the rule, for a BiAhman to betake 
himself as a pupil to ^ Kshatriya in order to have the 
Brahman expounded to him ; now I proceed to instruct 
-you.” In this narrative, pre*served by two different Vedic 
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scliools, it is expressly declared that the knowledge of 
the Brahman as 4tmaii, the central doctrine of the entire 
Vedanta, is possessed by the king ; but, on the contrary, 
is not possessed by the Brahman “fained as ^ Vedic 
scholar.” ^ In Chand. 1. 8-9, two Brc^hmans are instructed 
by the king Prav4hana Jaivali concerning the«aX’a,s"a as 
the ultimate substratum of all things, of which they are 
ignorant. And although it is said in Ch&nd. 1. 9. 3 
that this instruction had been pr^'viously imparted by 
Atidhanvan to Udaras'andilya, yet the names allow of 
the conjecture that in this case alsf> a Brahman -r^eived 
instruction from a Kshatriya. Similarly Ch4nd. 7 contains 
the teaching given by Sanatkum&ra, the god of war, to 
the Brahman N^rada. Here the forn^er pronounces in- 
adequate the comprehensive Vedic learning of the Brhh- 
man with the words : “ all that you have stiklied is 
merely name.”^ Finally the leading text of the doctrine 
of the soul’s transmigration, which is extant in three 
different recensions,® is propounded in the form of an 
instruction given to Aruni by the king Prav^hana Jaivali.^ 
The king here ssiys to the Brahman “ Because, as you 
have told me, 0 Gautama, this doctrine has never up to 
the present time been in circulation among Br§,hmans, 
therefore in all the worlds the government has remained 
in the hands of the warrior caste.” ® 

When we consider that the passages quoted discuss 
such subjects as the knowledge of Brahman as atmanj^'the 
knowledge of -this '’fi.tman as the all-quickerfer,^ and^the 

iKausL, U 

® Cliand. 5. 3-10, Brih. 5. 2, and withflconsiderable variations Kansh. I. 

^ In Ka-dsii.j Z.c., bj C'itra Gangyayana. 

^ Ch^nd. 5. 3. 7 ; in Brib. 6. 2. 8 the words are As snrely as I wish 
that yon, like yonr ancestors, may remain -disposed to ns, so snrely up 
to tbe present day this knowledge has never been in the possession of a 
Erfiliman.” 

® Brih. 2. 1, Kansh. 4 7 Chand, 5. 11 f. 
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fate of the soul after death/ that is, precisely the most 
important poinls of Upanishad teaching ; that not only 
is the king represented in them as endowed with wisdom, 
but is -^xpressjy contrasted with the Brahman who is 
ignorant or • deluded ; and that these narratives are 
preserved* to u^ by the Vedic S'i,khl,s, and therefore by 
the Brfthmans themselves ; we are forced to conclude, if not 
with absolute certainty, yet with a very high degree of 
probability, that as *a matter of fact the doctrine of the 
Atman, standing as it did in such sharp contrast to all the 
principloe of the Vedic ritual, though the original concep- 
tion may have been due 'to Brihmans, was taken up and 
cultivated primarily not in Brahman but in Kshatriya 
circles, and was lijst adopted by the former in later times. 
The fact, moreover, which is especially prominent in the 
last qu®ted passages, that the BiAhmans during a long 
period had not attained to the possession of this knowledge, 
for which they nevertheless display great eagerness, is 
most simply explained on the supposition that this teach- 
ing \^th rSgard to the ^tman was studiously 'withheld 
from them ; that it was transmitted in a narrow circle 
among the Ksljatriyas to the exclusion of the Brahmans ; 
that, in a word, it was upanishad. Xhe allegorical method 
of interpreting the ritual in the light of the 4tman 
doctrine, though it may have been already practised 
amyng the Kshatriya circles, was probably undertaken on 
a larger scale after the adoption of the new doctrine by 
the.Br&hmans. It would follo'v'- that the third of the 
above-mentioned m'eanings of the word upanishad as 
“ Secret import ” (of some ritual conception) is probably 
in the first instance secondary. If we ask further', which 
of the two other meanings, (1) secret word, (2) secret text, 
is the more primitive, it would seem that a transition 
from the second to the first, is with difficulty intelligible, 

^ Cliand. 5. 3 f., Brill. 6. 2. 
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but that the first passes into the second by a natural and 
readily comprehended change. 

We may therefore assume that the doctrine of the 
atman as the first principle of the univei'se, thqrgradual 
rise of which we have traced through the hymns of 
the Rigvcda and Atharvaveda, was fos^tered 'and pro- 
gressively developed by tlfe Kshatriyas in opposition to 
the principles of the Brahmanical ritual ; whence the new 
knowledge was expressed in brief wofds or formulas, intel- 
ligible only to the initiated, such as tadvanam, tUjjaldn, 
satyasya satyam, samyadvdma, '§Cm%ani, bhdwmd, ete. 
A formula of this kind was then called an iqxmisliad, 
inasmuch as the condition of its communication and ex- 
planation was the absence of publicity. Such formulas 
were naturally accompanied by oral explanations, which 
also were kept secret, and from these were gradually 
developed the earliest texts that bore the name of 
Upanishad. The manner in which the formulas tad 
vai tad ^ or vi-ram ^ are discussed may serve as examples 
of such secret words accompanied by secret ei|)lanaTion.® 

In theseTind Smilar ways the secret doctrines, i.e. the 
vtdyas, arose, of which mention is sc frequently made in 
the Upanishads. Their authors or exclusive possessors 
were renowned in the land. Pilgrims sought them, p^upils 
served them for many years, ^ and rich gifts were offered to 
them in order thereby to gain the communication of ^the 


2 Brill, 5. *12. 


^ Brill. 5. 4. ^ 

^llie explanations given of these secret -^ords are ifofc ^-always in 
agH'eemeiit. The definition of Brahman as p'Arnmn apmvarti is approved in 
C land. 3. 12. 7, but in Brih. 2. 1. 5 (Kaush. 4. 8) is regarded, on the contrary, 
as inadmissible. Of still greater intere^ is the case of the Upanishad Brih 
16S3, amntcm satyena e^hannam, understood by others as odwUam satycna 
chcmnaw. ; so also Brih. 5. 5. 1 (anritam uhhayaMh satyena pariffriMtani), wliich 
agam is otherwise explained in Ch^nd. 8. 3!^5. Similarly the saving of the 

ancient nshis, sarmm, is diilerently construed in llvih 1 4 17 

and Taitt. 1. 7. 

^ Chanel. 4. 10. 2. s QMnd. 4. 2. 1. ' 
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vidyd. In the case of some of these the name of 

the author is preserved. Several of them, in fact, are 
equipped with a formal genealogy, which recounts the 
original.^uthoiqand his successors, and usually closes with 
the injunction to communicate the doctrine only to a 
son or trusted pjipil. 

A suitable field, however, for the su(?cessful development 
of these doctrines was first opened up when they passed 
from the Kshatriya* circles, where they had originally 
found a home, by ways that a few illustrations have 
already taught us t(? recognise, into the possession of 
the Brahmans, whose system of scholastic traditions was 
firmly established. The latter eagerly adopted the Itman 
doctrine, althougi^ it was fundamentally opposed to the 
Vedic cult of the gods and the Brahmanical system of 
ritual, *ombined it by the help of allegorical interprreta- 
tion with the ritualistic tradition, and attached it to the 
curriculum of their schools. The Upanishads became the * 
Ved&nta. 

So^n alsb the Bralnnam laid claim to the new teaching 
as their exclusive privilege. They werS* abl5 to point to 
princes and leaders*, as Janaka, Jauas'ruti, etc., who were 
said to have gone for instruction to Brfihmans. Authorities 
on the ritual like Sandilya and T^jhavalkliya were trans- 
formed into originators and upholders of the ideas of 
the^ Upanishads, and the ^tman doctrine was made to pre- 
suppose the tradition of the Veda : — “ Only he vdio knows 
the,Veda comprehends the great omnipresent Atman,” as 
it is said in a passage of the Brahmanas.^ 

* After the Upanishad ideas had been adopted by the 
S'fi,kh4s, and had been madd a part of their Vedic system^ of 
instruction, they passed through a varied expansion and 
development under tlie^hands of the Vedic teachers. To 
begin with they vrere brought into accord with the ritual 
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tradition by interpreting the latter (in the Aranyakas) in 
the spirit of the atman doctrine ; and thus the adherents 
of the Rigveda bronght it into connection with the tiJctham 
(hymn), those of the Samaveda with the and 

those of the Yajnrveda with the sacrifice, especially the 
horse-sacrifice as being its highest f(jrm.r ' The new 
doctrine, however," was fifrther developed in a manner 
which altogether transcended the traditional cult, with 
which, indeedj it often found itself ih open contradiction. 
In regard to this an active communication and e"xchange 
must have existed between the different schools.-- ^lefini- 
tions which by the one were highly regarded failed to meet 
with acceptance in another. Teachers who in the one 
Sakha exercised supreme authority ^re found in an- 
other in a subordinate position (Aruni), or are altogether 
unknown (Tajnavalkhya). Texts appear with slight 
variations in the different Vedie schools, whether borrowed 
directly or going back on either side to a common original. 
Other texts are met with side by side in one and the 
same S'akha. in numerous recessiorfs, often fery ^milar, 
often widely d^ergent from one another. This rich 
mental life, the details of which can 'scai:cely be further 
reproduced, may not ^improbably have lasted for centuries ; 
and the fundamental thought of the doctrine of the 4|iman 
have attained an ever completer development by means of 
the reflection of individual thinkers in familiar intercourse 
before a cEosen circle of pupils, and probably also by public 
discussions at royal courts. The oldest Upan^shads pre- 
served to us are to be regarded as tKe final result of this 
mental process. 

■ ■ ■ iff' 

2 . The extant Upanishads 

Owing to the manner in which the Upanishads have 
arisen from the activity of the different Y edic schools and 
their intercourse one with another, we are unable to lay " 
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down any precise chronological order of succession amoflg 
them. All the’prineipal Upanishads contain earlier and 
later elements side hy side, and therefore the age of each 
separat;^ piece must be determined by itself as far as this 
is possible fuom the degree of development of the thoughts 
which fincC expression in it. Here, where we still treat 
of the Upanishads as a wh(?le, we "can only attempt a 
rough and approximate determination of the period to 
which in general an»Upanishad belongs. 

W 9 distinguish first four successive periods of time, to 
whiclj the UpanishacJfe as a whole may be assigned. 

I. The ancient* Prose Upanishads. — 
-Brihad^ranyaka and Ch^ndogya. 

Taittiriya. 

Aitareya. 

♦ Kaushitaki. 

Kena. 

The last-named stands on the border-line. « 

These are collectively the Ved&nta texts of the actually 
existJhg S%khAs, aad im their earlier parts are usually 
closely interwoven with Br&hmanas 'TStnd ^iranyakas, of 
which they form ..the continuation, and whose ritualistic 
conceptions' are interpreted Jay them in various allegorical 
way^s. It is only the later, and as we may suppose younger 
texts which emancipate themselves from the ritual. The 
language is still almost entirely the ancient prose of 
the Br^hmanas, somewhat ponderous stilted,ai?d awkward, 
bi^t not without natural charm. The* order adopted above 
is in general chronological. The Brihadaranyaha and 
Ohdndogya are not only the richest in contents, but also 
the oldest of the extant ‘Upanishads. As compared also 
with one another, the Brihaddranyaha, as we shall often 
see, shows almost witlfbut exception greater originality in 
the grouping of«the texts. On the other hand the literary 
- outlook of Chfind. 7. 1. 4 ’(7. 2. 1, 7. 7. 1) is materially 
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bfoadcr than tkat of Brill. 2. 4. 10 (4. 1. 2, 4. 5. 11). 
TaiLihiya in its essential part is still later tliaii Chdn- 
dogya ; cp. Ghand. 6. 2 (three elements) and Taitt. 2. 1 
(five elements). Aitareya is later than Qhdndofya (in 
Ghand. 6. 3. 1 there are three kinds of organic beings, in 
Ait. 3. 3 four), and than TaitUHya (cp. Taitt. 2. '6, “after 
that he had created fit he Entered into it,” with the more 
elaborate description Ait. 1. 3. 12). KausMtaki, finally, 
is later than all those named; fof Kaush. 1 is less 
orimnalthan Ghand. 5. 3 f., Brih. 6. 2, and Kaush. 3 must 
be later than Ait. 3. 3, Kaush. 4 th£n Brih. 2. I.- “Kena 
stands on the border-line of this period, and by virtue 
of its first metrical portion already belongs to the 
succeeding epoch. 

II. The Metrical Upanishads. — The transition is 
made by Kena 1-13 and the verses Brih. 4. 4. ^ 8-21, 
undoubtedly a later addition. There folio vv — 

■ Kathaka 

IsA. 

S'vetas'vatfxa. 

R » Muirdaka. 

Mah^n^r^yana. » , 

The last-named makes use pf MimdaJca, and Mundaha 
appears to use Svetds^atara. Is'd seems on the wlple 
to be less fully developed than Svetds'vatara, and to be 
freer from sectarian bias; but in numerous iustances itjs 
found to be^dej)endent on Kddiaha} That Svetds'vatara 
is later than Kdth(Sha is not open to doulyt^ on tke 
contrary, it is very probable, on the Evidence of several 
passages, that AcitJiaha was directly employed in the com- 
position of Svetds'vatara. 

The difference between this period and the preceding 
is very great. The connection with the SAkhas appeara 

^ 1 Cp. espeoiaUy Is'S 8 wit^i Eath. 5. VS. " 

‘ 2 Collected ixi Deussen, Upan., p. 
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sometimes doubtful, sometimes artificial, and in any ease, 
is loose. Allegories framed after tire mariner of tlic 
Arany alias are wanting. Tire tliougiit of the Upaiiisliads 
is no linger ajrprebended as in course of development, 
but appears, every where to have been taken over in its 
entirety. . Individual verses and characteristic phrases con- 
stantly recur. The phraseolo|-y is alJeady formed. And 
the language is almost throughout metrical. 

III. The later ‘Prose Upanishads. — 

• " Pras'na. 

\ , •MaitrS.yaniya. 

* Mandukya. 

In this third period the composition returns again to 
prose, but a prose which is markedly difierent from the 
archaic language of the ancient Upanishads, although it 
does also take on, especially in theMaitrdyantya, an archaic 
colouring. The style suggests that of the later Sanskrit 
prose ; it is complex, involved, and delights in repetitions. • 
The dependence of the thought on that of the earlier Upani- 
shadsis made manifeet b^s numerous quotations and adap- 
tations. That Pras'na is later than Mmida^ia is proved 
by the fact that tJie latter is quoted in Pr. 3. 5 ; it is 
older, however, than Maitrdyaniya, for it is itself quoted 
in Maitr. 6. 5. The position of MdndCikya is difficult to 
determine, owing to its brevity ; yet the theory concerning 
Om in M&nd. 3 seems to be more advanced than that 
of*Maitr. 6. 4. The greater number of thq dETpanishads 
hitherto mentioned have found admission, sometimes with 
very dbubtful rigiit, to a place in the three older 
Vedas. Only three of them — namely, Mundaka, Pras'na, 
and Mandiikya — appear ‘to have belonged from the 
beginning to the Atharvaveda, the two first-named 
certainly as the origii?al legitimate Upanishads of this 
fourth Veda. These two are ascribed to S'aun'aka and 
Pippalada, the founders of * the Sakhas of the ' Atliarva- 
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veda. Tlie later collections of Atliarva Upanisliads 
begin as a rule with the Mundaka and Pras'na, and these 
two alone can he proved to have been known to and 
employed by Badarayana and Sankara. , 

IV. The later Atharva Upanishads.-- Later theo- 
logical treatises retain still the form of Upanishads as a 
convenient method* of literary composition that carries 
with it a degree of sanctity ; while the thought concerns 
itself partly with the continuous d'cvelopment of older 
themes, or refrains from deviating from the beateE tracks 
{GarMa, Prdndgnihotra, Pinda, Atma, Sarvopamsliat- 
sdra, Gdruda), partly turns itR- attention to the glorifi- 
cation of the Yoga {Bralimavidyd, KshuriJed, C'dlikd, 
Nddahindu, Brahmahindu, Amritabin^u, Dhydnabindu, 
Tejobindu, Yogasikfid, Yogatattva, Hamsa), or of the 
Sanny&sa (Brahma, Sannydsa, Aruneya, Kanthas'ruti, 
Paramahamsa, Jdbdla, As'rama). The difference between 
r the two tendencies shows itself also in the fact that 
almost without exception the Yoga Upanishads are com- 
posed in verse, those of the pSannyi,sa in *pros^ with 
occasional vefSes ’jftserted. A further class of Upanishads 
is devoted to the worship of S'iva {Atharvas'jiras, Atharva- 
s'ikhd, Nilarudra, Kdldgnirudra, Kaivalya), or of 
Vishnu (Mahd, Nd/rdyana, Atmahodha, Nrisimhatd- 
fardya, Bdmatdpaniya, and endeavours to interpret 
these in the light of the §,tman doctrine. They |,re 
composed Yof the most part in prose with an inter- 
mixture of verse. AU of these Upanishads were recei;imd 
into the Atharvaveda, hut met with ho recognition from 
the leading theologians of the Vedi,nta, 

8. The Upanishads in Bddardyana and Sankara 

The earliest traces of a collection of Upanishads are 
found within the books themselves. Thhs the mention in 
S'vet. 5. 6 of “ the Upanishads that form the mystical 
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portion of the Veda” [veda-guliya-uimnisliadali), and 
also the pass%e SVet. 6. 22, “in former times in the 
Vedanta was the deepest mystery revealed,” seem to look 
back t^ the older Upanishads as a self-contained whole 
which already claimed a certain antiquity. A similar 
inferefice may be drawn from a thrice recurring verse ^ 
which speaks of ascetics {ycfbis) wh» have “grasped the 
meaning of the Vedanta doctrine.” Still more clearly do 
the Upanishads af»pear as a complete whole when, in 
Maitrt 2. 3, the doctrine concerning Brahman is described 
as “*4ihe doctrine of a^l the Upanishads ” (sarva-upanisliad- 
vidyd). That in so late»works as the Sarva-upanishad-shra 
or the Muktik^ Upanishad the Upanishads are assumed 
to be a whole is^therefore of no further importance. 

It was undoubtedly on the foundation of older and 
earlier works that BMar^yana formally undertook an 
epitome of Upanishad doctrine in the BralimasMras, 
the foundation of the later Vedtota. He shows that* 
Brahman is the first principle of the world, samanvaydt, 
“froln the agreement* of the Upanishad texts, ^ and 
proclaims the fundamental proposii!k>n •“ that all the 
texts of the ycdanta deserve credence” {sarva-veddnta- 
pratyaymn).^ Which Upanishads, however, were recog- 
nised by him as canonical cannot be ascertained from 
the sutras themselves owing to their brevity, but only 
:^rom Sankara’s commentary, and the decision therefore 
remains in many instances doubtful, sinpe* we do not 
hjiow how far Sankara followed a relTable tradition. Only 
in th* first adhydya is it possible to determine with 
greater certainty the Upanishad texts which BMarlyana 
had in his mind, wherS he undertakes to establish the 
teaching concerningBrahman in twenty-eight Adhikaranas 
(sections) based on as many passages of the Upanishads. 

1 Miind. 3. 2. 6 ,Afalianar. 10. 22, Kaiv. 3. 
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Here, as in Ms entire work, the number four plays a 
decisive part in the arrangement of the material. Of tlie 
twenty-eight fundamental passages, twelve are taicen .from 
the Chanclogya, four from the Brihadaranyqfra, foi>r ifoni 
the K^thaka, four from the Taittiriya and '• |£aus]iitfiki 
(two from each), and four from the Athaiwjii Upamshads, 
namely, three from the MuncTaka and one from the Pras'na. 
The followinsr scheme ^ shows that the order of tlie 
passages, as they are found within each of the Ujranishads 
which he employs, is strictly observed, while in* other 
respects the passages appear interwoven in a mamiw for 
which we seem to be able to find % reason here and there 
in the close connection of the subject-matter. 


(1) 1. 

1. 12-19. 








Tai^4. 2. 

5. 



(2) 

20-21. 

Cliaiid. 

1. 

6. a 









(3) 

22. 

Clirind. 

1. 

9. 1. 









(4) 

23. 

Clitind. 

1. 

11. 5. 









(6) 

24-27. 

Chraid. 

3. 

13. 7. 










28-31. 








Kansli. 

3. 2. 



(7) 1. 

2. 1-8. 

CliLind. 

3. 

14, L 









(8) 

9-10. 






Kath. 

2. 

25. 




(9) 

11-12. 






I%Afcll. 


1, 


• 


(10) 

13-17. 

CljXind. 

4 

15. 1. 









(H) 

18-20. 



Brilh 

3. 

7. 

3. 






(12) 

21-23. 








«! 

i 

MuikI 

1 . 1 . 

,6.'' 

(13) 

24-32. 

Cliand. 

5. 

11-24. 


IT 







(14) 1. 

3. 1-7. 



« 






■Mund. 

2 . 2 . 

. ' 5 . 

(15) 

8-9. 

Gliand. 

7. 

23. 








r ,, 

(16) 

10-12. 



Brill. 

3. 

8. 

8, 






(17) 

13. 









Pras'na. 5. 

5. ■ 

(18) 

14-18., 

f Cliand. 

8. 

1. 1. 









(19) 

19-21. 

CMncl. 

8. 

r2. 3. 









(20) 

22-23. 









Mup,(l. 

2. 2 

. V). 

(21) 

24-25. 






KiUh. 

,4. 

;'1S. ■■ '' 




(22) 

39. 






Kabh. 

6. 

1. 




(23) 

40, 

Cliand. 

8. 

12. 3. 









(24) 

41. 

Cliand. 

8. 

14. 



#■ 






(25) ■ 

^ 42-13. 



Brill. 

4, 

3. 

7 . 






(26) 1. 

4. 14-15, 








Taitt. 2 

.a 



(27) 

16-18. 








Kausli. 

4 . 10 . 



(28) 

19-22. 



Brill, 

4. 

5. 

6, 


$ 





* Proiti Deixssen, Syst&sn, dcs Veddoita, p. ISO. 
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Tlie striking preference for the CKandogya suggests 
that an earlier* work due to the school of this Upanishad 
was already in the hands of Badarayana, into which he 
or one of his predecessors worked sixteen extracts of 
importance . derived from another S'akh^, being guided 
further’ b;£ the principle that the original order of the 
extracts shoulS. be maintain^i. Besides the Upanishads 
named, B^dariyana may with some confidence be shown 
to have used the S'vet4s'vatara/ Aitareya,^ and perhaps 
Jhbal%® With regard, however, to the formula of impre- 
caticgi quoted in Sut* 3. 3. 25, which according to Sankara 
should find a place* “ ak the beginning of an Upanishad 
of the Atharvanikas,” and which is nowhere knowm to 
exist, I would now suggest (since throughout their works 
Bhdarayana and Sankara make use only of the Munclaka 
and P/as'na from the Atharva Upanishads, consequently 
recognise none but these, and since they appear to recog- 
nise the authority of the Upanishad that follows the* 
imprecation formula), that the suspected formula may 
once •have* stood at, the ^beginning of one of these two, 
perhaps of the Munclaka Upanishad ; *om«vhat after the 
manner in which j:he S'hnti formulas precede the Upani- 
shads in some manuscripts, ^and in others are wanting. 

To the Brahmashtras of Badarayana is attached the 
great commentary of Sankara {circa 800 a.d.), to whom 
are ascribed, besides other w'orks, the commentaries on 
tSe Brihaddranyaka, Chdndogya, Taittiri^a, Aitareya, 
Svetas' vaMra, Is'd, Kena, Katlm* Pras'na, Mimdaka 
and which are edited in the .BihZ. Ind., vols. 

ii., iii., vii., viii. Commentaries therefore of Sankara 
are missing on the Kccus^iitaki, w'hich "was first elucidated 
by S'ankardnanda (a teacher, according to Hall, Index, 
p. 98. 123, of M5,dlhava, who flourished 1350 a.d.), 
and on the Maiirdyaniya, which Rdmatirtlia expounded. 
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The commentaries, however, on the eleven Upamshacls 
named are to be attributed in part pr'obably_ not to 
Sankara himself, but merely to his school, suice the 
explanations given in the Upanishad comnrentaries often 
fail to agree with those in the commentary on^tlie sutras. 
The commentary on the Mdndiihya which, is "extant 
under the name of S'ankarsf treats this and Gaudapada s 
KdriM as one, and seems to regard the whole as m no 
sense an Upanishad (p. 330; veddm,ta-aTtha-sara-san-_ 
graha-hMtam idam fraharana-catushtayam ‘ %ti 

etad ahharam’ _ ityddi drabhyai^); and witih, this 
would agree the fact that the MdndWcy a is not quoted 
either in the Brahmasutras or in Sankaras commentary 
on them, while two verses from the Kdrihd of Gaudaphda ^ 
are cited by Sankara^ with the ^ords, atra uJctam 

veddnta-aTtlia-sampraddyavidbliir acaryaili. In his 

commentary on the Brahmasutras only the following 
.fourteen Upanishads can be shown to have been quoted 
by Sankara (the figures attached indicate the number 
of quotations), — Ch&ndogya 80^, Brihad^ranyaka* 565, 
Taittiriya 143^ Msndaka 129, Kathaka 103, Kaushitaki 
88, S Vetas'vatara 53, Pras'na 38, Aitariiya 22, Jabala 13, 

Mahhnhrayana 9, is'a 8, Paihgi 6, Kena 5. 

Although Sankara regards the texts of the Vedhnta^ 
which he recognises as a uniform and consistent canon of 
truth,* yet he seems still to have had in his hands no 

^ 3, 15 and 1. 1^6. r ^ 1. 

’> We may compare Ms exposition on sutra 3. 3. 1,^ p. .^13 
tlien can tlie question arise, whether the doctrines concerning the at man are 
different or not different ; for we cannot suppose the aim of the Yedaiita is 
to teach a plurality of Brahmans, like the ^existing plurality of phenomena, 
since Brahnip-n is one and immutable. So it is not possible that concerning 
the immutable Brahman various doctrines should exist ; for to suppose that 
the actual fact is one thing, and the knowledgerof it another, is necessarily a 
mistake. And even supposing that in the different Yedanta texts various 
doctrines were taught concerning the immutable Brahman, only one of these 
could be true ; the remainder on the other hand would be false, and the con- 
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collection of Upanisliads, since he looks upon the greatel’ 
number of them as still forming the concluding chapters 
of their respective Brhhmanas, to which therefore he is 
accustoij^ed to refer at the commencement of the 
Upanishad commentary. Thus in the introduction to the 
commentafi’y on the Kena^ he quotes its beginning as 
“ the beginning of the ninth •adhyi,y«, ; ^ before it works 
have been thoroughly discussed; the acts of adora- 
tion also of the pr^lna which serves as the foundation 
of all ■Works were taught ; and further those also which 
relate t« the Saman*that forms a branch of the works. 
Next followed the consid»ration of the G&yatra-s§,man, and 
finally the list of teachers. All the above belongs still 
to works,” etc. On Chdndogya, p. 2 : — “ The entire ritual 
has been rehearsed, as also the knowledge of Pr§,na-Agni, 
etc., as* divine.” On TaittiHya, g. 2: — “The appointed 
works which serve to atone for trangressions that have 
been committed, as also the works desirable for those who , 
covet a definite reward, have been rehearsed in the pre- 
ceding parts of thoi bo%k (pUrvasmin grantlie)J’ On 
Brihaddranyaha, p. 4 : “ The connection of this (Upani- 
shad) with the sphere of works is as follows,” etc. On 
ts'd, p. 1 : — “ The mantras ifd, vdsyam, etc., do not apply 
(as we should expect) to works, but reveal the nature of 
the atman who is independent of works.” On Aitareya, 
p. 143 : — “The works together with the knowledge rela- 
tive to the lower Brahman are remitted,” etc. • 

^As ma^ be inferred from the cctaiments quoted, all 
theseT^^panishads appear to have been still regarded by 
Sankara as the concluding portions of their respective 

sequence would be loss of confidence in tlie Vedanta. (Tins, iiowex^r, in 
Sankara’s eyes would be an airayaiy^ els ro abvvaTov). It is tkerefore 
inconceivable tliat in the individual texts of tbe Vedanta a difference of 
doctrine on the subject of Brahman should find a place.” 

1 BihL IncL, p. 28. 

2 In the recension published by 5rtel it belongs to the fourth adhyaya. 
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Brahmanas. On the other hand a similar connection with 
the part of a preceding work is wanting in the case of the 
commentaries on K&thaka and SA^'etaswatara. So also 
with Mundaka and Pras'na, which are treated by Js'ankara 
as one. In the introduction to Pras'na, p. 160. 2, he 
remarks: — “in order to examine further tlie subjects 
taught in the mantras (of the Mundaka Upanishad, as it 
is rightly glossed), this Brahmana (the Pras'na Upanishad) 
is undertaken.” Since, however, the Mundaka and Pras'na 
exhibit no relationship at all, and since they are alitached 
further to different Sakhas of the Atharvaveda ftlwse of 
S'aunaka and Pippalada respecMvely), this unity under 
which Sankara treats of them is probably to be explained 
merely from the fact that as early as hi^s time they were 
linked together as the first beginning and foundation of a 
collection of Atharva Upanishads. At that time probably 
the collection consisted only of these two, for otherwise it 
, is hardly likely that the others would have been ignored by 
S'ankara so completely as was in fact the case. It is true 
also that the annotator Ancmiajnina reniafks at the 
beginning of •Saekara’s commentary on the Mdndilhya: 
“Beginning with the Brahma. Upanishad (he intends 
probably the Brahma- vidy4 Upanishad) and the G-arbha 
Upanishad, there are extant besides many Upanishads of 
the Atharvaveda. Since, however, they are not em- 
ployed in the 8 arirakam (the Brahmasutras of Badarayanp,), 
he (S'ankara) ^does not expound them.” But the reason 
assigned is perhaps Hot conclusive ; for which tJj;)anis]]sds 
. are found in the S'arirakam, and whioh'not, could only be 
determined by tradition or from S'ankara himself. It 
_must therefore have been tradition or S'ankara himself 
that'exeluded other Upanishads from the Canon, whether 
because they were yet unknown, o/'becausc they were not 
yet recognised as Upanishads. And thufrin fact S'ankara 
describes the Mtodukya, upon which nevertheless, together 
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with G-audapada’s K^rika, he had himself commented, not 
as an Upanishad, but as “ a literary com|)osition contain- 
ing the essence of the Vedanta {veddnta-artha-sdra- 
hhutam 'prahm-anam 


sangraha- 


4. Thepfiost important Collections 

The further ’history of the Upanishad tradition is for 
a time shrouded in darkness, and only conjecturally are we 
able from the existing collections of Upanishads to draw 
some conclusions as to their origin. These collections or 
lists :^11, from the or?bset into two classes, in , so far as 
they either contain ?he Upanishads in their entirety, or 
limit themselves (at least as far as the original design is 
concerned) to the Upanishads of the Atharvaveda. Of 
the former class is the Canon of the Muktikg, and the 
Oupnel^ihat, of the latter that of Colebrooke and 
Nar&yana. 

Since the Upanishads of the three older Vedas con- 
tinued to live in the tradition of the S'dkhks, as long as 
these survived the secure transmission of the Upanishads 
concerned was assured. It was oth^wite wdth the 
Atharvaveda, which was not employed at the sacrifice, 
and in consequence had no such firmly established 
tradition of the schools as the text of the three older 
Vedas upon which to rely for its preservation. This is 
shown not only by the indifference from which its Samhita 
has suffered, but also by the freedom with wMch it ad- 
mitted new* compositions. The latter would assuredly 
have "been* impossible as long as the tradition was under 
the protection of regular Vedic schools, maintaining them- 
selves from generation t© generation according to the 
rules of their guild. Hence is to be explained the exfen- 
sive irruption of newly composed Upanishads into the 
Atharvaveda. A# early as S ankara we find the Mundaka 
and P^ns'na united togethef {sup. p. 32), and on these as 
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foundation a collection of Atliarva Upanishads appejirs to 
have been gradually built up, which eventually comprised 
34 pieces from Mmidaka to NrisImJicit/qMidifif', ami 
included also some whose claim to the name of IJpajii- 
shads had never been previously recognised; just as in 
the judgement of Sankara the Ivfnika of , Gaudapada 
on the Mandukya^ Upanishad, and indeed this treatise 
itself {sup. pp. 30, 33), had no claim to the position of an 
Upanishad. These 34 primary Upanishads of Colebrookc’s 
list were later extended to 52 by the addition noGonly of 
a number of recent compositions, 'but most rema,vkab]y 
by the side of and among them af seven of the recognised 
texts of the older Vedas, viz. — 35-36 Kdthaka, 37 Kemi, 
39-40 Brihannardyana ( = Taitt. Ar. x.j), 44 AnandavalU 
( = Taitt. Up. 2), and 45 Bhriguvcdlt ( = Taitt. Up. 3). 
In this manner the collection of 52 Upanishads first made 
known by Colebrooke originated, the strange combination 
of which we attempted to explain ^ on the hypothesis that 
at the time and in the region where this collection was 
finally put together the three c^.der Vedas were cultivated 
only in the Sakibas of the Aitareyins, T&ndins (to which 
the Chc^ndogya Upanishad belongs), t and V5,jasaneyins. 
Accordingly the Upanishads of the remaining Sakhas 
(with the exception of the KausMtaki, S'vetds'vatara, and 
Maitrdyaniya, which were perhaps already lost or not 
recognised) were inserted in the existing collection of 
Atharva Upanishads with a view to their safe pre- 
servation.^ ' 

The collection of N^rdyana is in exact agreemSit^ith 
that of Colebrooke, apart from a few variations in the 

^ Deiicsen, U^an., p. 537. 

3 An apparently older list lias been preserved in the Atharva-parisdslita 
2. 13 {Berliner Handschriften, 2. 88), wliich reckons only 28 Atharva Upani- 
shads, omitting the texts of the older Vedas, but ip other respects, as far 
as it goes, agrees with the lists of Colebrooke and Nurayaiia with a single 
exception. 
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order of the later treatises. The 52 Upanishads of 
Colebrooke are however reduced to 45, .seven sectarian 
texts being then added to form Nos. 46-52, viz.— two 
Go'pdla^t^'^antya, Krishna, Vdsudeva with Goptcandaita, 
Svetds'vatam, and two Varadatdpaniya. This inter- 
relation is to b§ explained on the theory that the number 
52 had already gained a kind of Canonical authority 
before the desire was felt to insert seven additional texts, 
which had now for Ithe first time come into existence or 
obtain^ recognition. The end was attained by uniting 
portidna. that had ofiginally belonged together, and so 
reducing the existing 92 numbers to 45. Thus room 
was found for the seven new texts within the number 
of the 52, thereby facilitating the recognition of the 
complete list as canonical. 

Th» collection of 108 Upanishads, which the Muktika 
itself regards as later, appears to belong to an entirely 
different region (probably the south of India), and to a 
considerably more recent time. This collection includes 
all th^ treatises of Uolelsrooke (except the Nilarudra, 
Pinda, Mahdndrdyana, As'rama) alid *bf Narayana 
(except the Vyoradatdpaniya), although for the most 
part under different names and sometimes expanded 
by later additions to thirty or forty times their original 
extent. Added to these are the 11 Upanishads of the 
three older Vedas complete, with the exception of the 
Malihnhr5,yana, and about seventy new iexts found 
nowhere else. The circumstance thal; in this collection 
the Upanishads of the three older Vedas also find a place, 
and that at the very beginning of it, points to a time 
and region in which a Ifving and reliable tradition^ of 
the S akhas no longer existed ; of which fact a further 
and yet stronger proof* is the bold attempt, made with- 
out a shadow of 'justification, to assign 10 of these 108 
Upanishads to the Eigveda, 19 to the White and 32 
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to the Black Yajurveda, 16 to the Samaveda, and 
31 to the Atharvaveda, ^ — a procedure against which 
the ancient Vedic schools would have strenuously pro- 
tested. In other respects this collection is pf great 
interest for the later history of the Vedanta (perhaps 
mainly or exclusively among the Telugu Brahmans), and 
deserves closer exaYiination now that it has been made 
accessible in the Devanagari edition of 1896. Previously 
there had existed only an edition in fhe Telugu character. 
It is worthy of note also that S'ankar^nanda’s feadings 
often agree with those of the 10^ ^Upanishads^ against 
those of the 52 and of NMyana! 

A position apart both from the 52 and the 108 
Upanishads is occupied by that collection of 50 Upani- 
shads which, under the name of Oupnek’hat, which was 
translated from the Sanskrit into Persian in the year 
1656 at the instance of the Sultan Mohammed Dara 
Shakoh, and from the Persian into Latin in 1801-02 
by Anquetil Duperron. The Oupnek’hat also, like the 
MuktikS, collection, professes fo be' a generfl collection ' 
of Upanishads. '’It contains under twelve divisions the 
Upanishads of the three older Vedhs, and with them 
twenty-six Atharva Upanishads that are known from 
other sources. It further comprises eight treatises peculiar 
to itself, five of which have not up to the present time 
been proved to exist elsewhere, and of which therefo$;e a 
rendering from the Persian-Latin of Anquetil is alone 
possible.^ Finally, the Oupnek’hat contains four Jj:fiaidses 
from the V§,j. Sarah. 16. 31. 32. 34, of which the first is 
met with in a shorter form in other collections also as the 
Nilff^ru^ra TJpanishad, -vMiQ the three last have nowhere 
else found admission.® The reception of these treatises 

^ See Deussen, V'pan., p. 838 f. v 

2 Tliese, as belonging to the ea.vly' history of the Upanishads, I have 
translated and discussed sup. 1. 1 pp. 166 f., 290 f., 291 f., 335. 
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from the Samhit^ into the body of the Upanishads, hs 
though there were danger of their otherwise falling into 
oblivion, makes us infer a comparatively late date for the 
Oupneli^at egllection itself, although as early as 1656 
the Persiaij ‘translators made no claim to be the original 
compilers', but ,took the collection over already complete. 
They seem, indeed, to have regarded ft as originating in a 
period long past.^ Owing to the excessive literality with 
which Anquetil Dupbrron rendered these Upanishads word 
by wofd from the Persian into Latin, while preserv- 
ing tlie^syntax of th^ former language, — a literality that 
stands in striking contfast to the freedom with which 
the Persian translators treated the Sanskrit text, — the 
Oupnek’hatis a ^ery difl&cult book to read ; and an insight 
as keen as that of Schopenhauer was required in order to 
discover within this repellent husk a kernel of invaluable 
philosophical significance, and to turn it to account for 
his own system.^ < 

An examination of the material placed at our disposal 
in the Otipnek’hat "was •first undertaken by A. Weber, 
Ind. Stud., L, ii., ix., on the basis of ’•fcrher Sanskrit text. 
Meanwhile thg original texts were published in the Biblio- 
theca Indiea in part with, elaborate commentaries, and 
agajn in the Anandas'rama series. Max Midler translated 
the twelve oldest Upanishads in Sacred Books of the 
Blast, vols. i., XV. The two longest and some of the 
shorter treatises have appeared in a lij;ei^l G-erman 
r^idgring by 0. Bohtlingk. And my own transla- 
tion of the 60 U;^anishads (Leipzig, 1897) contains com- 
plete texts of this character which, upon the strength of 
their regular occurrence* in the Indian collections and 
lists of the Upanishads, may lay claim to a certain 

^ See Deiissen, p. 535. 

2 Scliopeiiiiauer’s judgeineat oik tlie Oupnek’liat is quoted in Deusserij 
Upan.^ p. vi. 
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canonicity. The prefixed. Introductions and the Notes 
treat exhaustively of the matter and composition of the 
several treatises, and there is therefore no necessity to 
enter here further into these literary questions. 


III. The FUNDAMBNa’AL CONCEPTION OF THE UpANISHADS 
AND ITS Significance 

1. The Fundamental Conception of the UpamsJ¥:ids 

All the thoughts of the Upanishads move aromid two 
fundamental ideas. These are (1) the Brahman, and (2) 
the atman. As a rule these terms are employed synonym- 
ously. Where a difference reveals itself. Brahman appears 
as the older and less intelligible expression, atman as the 
later and more significant ; Brahman as the unknown that 
needs to he exjplained, Mman as the known through which 
' the other unknown finds its explanation ; Brahman as the 
first principle so far as it is comprehended in the universe, 
iitman so far as it is known in th% inner self of Tnan."' We 
may take as aff e:?ample the passages from S'atap. Br. 10. 
6. 3, Chiind. 3. 14,’- whose sole fundamCjntal thought con- 
sists in this, that the universer.is Brahman (sarvam hlialu 
idam brahma), and the Brahman the atman within us 
{esha ma’ dtmd antar hridaye, etc.).^ Another example 
is furnished by the story of Gargya(Brih. 2. 1, Kaush. 4)j 
who endeavours in vain to define the Brahman, until 
finally he is referred by the king to the atm^ jotAts 

^ Translated in 1. 1 pp. 264, 336. 

2 Biilitlingk maintains tliat I had ‘‘not known (!) that esha dtnid 
auim' hridaye is QVcvy\vheTe »subject,” He^liini.self, ho’vvever, iiivoliuitarily 
loears ^rstinr-ny to the correctness of my translation, when, immediately after 
his rendering in g 3, “ this iny Sell in my innermost lioart,” in g 4 wliere 
the same phrase recurs he translates preciseljr as I do, “ this is my Bell in 
my innermost heart.” r 

* Berichte der Sachs. Q. d. ?F., 1897, p. 84. 
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explanation. The difference between Brahman and atman 
emerges most clearly where they appear side by side with 
one another in brief sayings. The passage Brih. 4. 4. 5 
may serve as .example ; — truly the Brahman is this 
Atman ” (sa '^aJ ayam dtmd hrahma). 

If for ora- present purpose we hold fast to this distinc- 
tion of the Brahman as the cosmiSal principle of the 
universe, the ^tman as the psychical, the fundamental 
thought of the entire Upanishad philosophy may be 
expressSd by the simple equation : — - 
« • Brahman = Atman. 

That is . to say — the Brahman, the power -which presents 
itself to us materialised in all existing things, which 
creates, sustains, preserves, and receives back into itself 
again all worlds, this eternal infinite divine power is 
identical with the atman, with that which, after stripping 
off everything external, we discover in ourselves as our real 
most essential being, our individual self, the soul. This <» 
identity of the Brahman and the atman, of God and the 
soul, is’the'fundameirtal thought of the entire doctrine of 
the Upanishads. It is briefly expressed?* Ify the “ great 
saying ” tat tva^ a'Bi, “ that art thou” {Chand. 6. 8. 7 f.) ; 
and aham hrahma asm, “ I am Brahman” (Brih. 1. 4. 
10). . And in the compound word hrahma-dtma-aikyam, 

“ unity of the Brahman and the ^trnan,” is described the 
fuijdamental dogma of the Ved&nta system. 

If we strip this thought of the various form^, figurative 
to theji io-hesf-, degree and not seldoni extravagant, under 
which it appears *in the Vedanta texts, , and fix our 
attention upon it solely in its philosophical simplicity as 
the identity of God and ‘the soul, the Brahman^^and the 
atman, it will lie found to possess a significance reaching 
far beyond the UpanislTads, their time and country ; nay, 
we claim for it iJn inestimable value for the whole race of 
mankind. We are unable to look into the future, we do 
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Bot know what revelations and discoveries are in store for 
the restlessly inquiring hunran spirit; but one thing we 
may assert with confidence, — whatever new and unwonted 
paths the philosophy of the future may strike^out, this 
principle will remain permanently unshaken,^ and from it 
no deviation can possibly take place, ^f ever a general 
solution is reached of the great riddle, which presents 
itself to the philosopher in the nature of things all the 
more clearly the further our knowl(fdge extends, the key 
can only be found where alone the secret of na'ture lies 
open to us from within, that is tcF say, in our mne3rmost 
self. It was here that for the first time the original 
thinkers of the Upanishads, to their immortal honour, 
found it when they recognised our dtman, our inmost 
individual being, as the Brahman, the inmost being of 
universal nature and of all her phenomena. o 

2 . The Conception of the Upanishads in its Relation 
to Philosophy 

The whole of religion and ^philosophy has its*‘root in 
the thought H;hct (to adopt the language of Kant) the 
universe is only appearance and not reality j(Diwp' an sich ) ; 
that is to say, the entire external universe, with its infinite 
ramifications in space and time, as also the involved and 
intricate sum of our inner perceptions, is all merely the form 
under which the essential reality presents itself to a con- 
sciousness''sq,eh as ours, but is not the form in which it 
may subsist outsidd of our consciousness and *'inde nend eut 
of it ; that, in other words, the sum-tOtal of external and 
internal experience always and only tells us how things 
are constituted for us, and for 'our intellectual capacities, 
nor'how they are in theqiselves and apart from intelli- 
gences such as ours. 

It is easy to show how this thought; which met with 
adequate recognition first in the philosophy of Kant, but 
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which, existed iq less clearly defined form from the earliest 
times, is the basis and tacit presumption, more or less 
consciously, of all philosophy, so far at least as this 
name is :^ot made to serve as a mere cloak for empirical 
sciences, ^dr all philosophy, as contrasted with empirical 
science, is' not content to learn to know objects in their 
circumstances and surroundings, and to investigate their 
causal connections ; but it rather seeks beyond all these 
to determine their nature, inasmuch as it regards the sum- 
total of* empirical reality, with all the explanations ofiered 
by tin# Empirical sciences, as something which needs to be 
yet further explained ; and this solution is found in the 
principle which it sets forth, and from which it seeks to 
infer the real nature of things and their relation. This 
fact, then, that philosophy has from the earliest times 
sought to determine a first principle of the universe, proves 
that it started from a more or less clear consciousness that 
the entire empirical reality is not the true essence of 
things, that, in Kant’s words, it is only appearance and 
not the thing in itself. . * 

There have been three occasions, as f^ as we know, on 
which philosophy has advanced to a clearer comprehension 
of its recurring task, and of the solution demanded : first 
in India in the Upanishads, again in Greece in the philo- 
sophy of Parmenides and Plato, and finally, at a more 
recent time, in the philosophy of Kant and Schopen- 
hauer. In ,a later work we shall have to show how 
Gr^it^hiiosophy reached its climax in the teaching of 
Parmenides and Plato, that this entire universe of change 
is, as Parmenides describes it, merely phenomenal, or in 
Plato’s words a world of ‘shadows; and how both philo- 
sophers endeavoured through* it to grasp the essential 
reality, to oV, to ovrm Sv, that which Plato, in an expression 
that recalls the doctrine of. the Upanishads no less than 
the phraseology of Kant, describes as the avro (dtman) 
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air6 (an sicJi). We shall then see further how this 
same thought, obscured for a time under the influence of 
Aristotle and throughout the Middle Ages, was taken up 
again in quite a different way, and shone fo^-th more 
clearly than ever before in the philosophy founded by 
Kant, adopted and perfected by his ^great" successor 
Schopenhauer. H&e we have to do with the Upanishads, 
and the world-wide historical significance of these docu- 
ments cannot, in our judgement, be fiiore clearly indicated 
than by showing how the deep fundamental conception of 
Plato and Kant was precisely that'^'s^hich already formed 
the basis of Upanishad teaching. 

The objects which lie around us on every side in 
infinite space, and to which by virtu*?’ of our corporeal 
nature we ourselves belong, are, according to Kant, not 
“ things in themselves,” but only apparitions. A&ording 
to Plato, they are not the true realities, but merely shadows 
of them. And according to the doctrine of the Upanishads, 
they are not the ^tman, the real “self” of ^the ^things, 
but mere mdyd , — that is to say ,% shder deceit, illusion. It 
is true that tir'term mdyd occurs for the first time in 
S'vet. 4. 10 ; and therefore some writers, whose recognition 
of a fact is obscured by the different language in which it 
is clothed, have hazarded the assertion that the conception 
of mdyd is still unknown to the more ancient Upanishads. 
How in the light of this assertion they find it possible- to 
comprehend 'these older Upanishads (Brihad.^nd Chand.) 
they themselves perhaps know. The fact i» tjie^are 
penetrated throughout by the conception which later 
was most happily expressed by the word mdyd. In the 
veixdejaand which they make that the atman of man, 
the atman of the universe, must be ’ sought for,’ it is 
implied that this body and this universe which reveal 

^ Brill. 2. 4. 6 : dUiia vcd are drasJifiiviiah^ s'rofrmjo, ma'iiiavyOy nulidhyd- 
dtavyo ; Cliaud. 8. 7. 1: so’ sa vij'ijudsiiavyah. ^ 

■; ■ ; ' . ; ; 
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themselves to us, unsought are not the 4tmau, the self, 
tlie true reality ; and that we are under a delusion if, like 
the demon Viroe/ana,^ we regard them as such. All worldly 
objects anc^ relationships are, as Yajnavalkhya explains in 
Brih. 2. 4. S'^.of no value for their own sake (as “things 
in themselvSs''’), feut for the sake of the atman ; nay, they 
exist solely in the Atman, and that mtn is utterly and 
hopelessly undone who knows them “ apart from the 
Self” (ani/atra dtma'^o). This atman, he concludes,^ is 
BiAhman*and warrior, is space, gods, and creatures, “ this 
atman ^ "the entire universe ” {idam sarvam yad ayam 
dtmd). As when a man touches the instrument ® he at 
the same time elicits the notes, so when a man has 
comprehended the^tman he has with it comprehended 
all these things : — “Verily he who has seen, heard, com- 
prehendetl and knowm the Self, by him is this entire 
universe known.” ^ 

Immediately connected with these conceptions, and 
probably even with this passage from the Brihadaranyaka, 
is the expression in the CSandogya Up. 6. 1. 2, where 
that which in the former place w^as the SiflSax of a de- 
velopment is assumed and becomes the theme advanced 
for discussion Dost thou then ask for that instruction, 
by which the unheard becomes (already) heard, the un- 
coinprehended comprehended, the unknown known ? ” 
“ What then, most noble sir, is this instimetion ? ” 
“Just as, m^ dear sir, from a lump of clay -every thing 
that»M«igist« of clay is known, the change is a matter of 
words alone, a mere* name,® it is in reality only clay, — 
thus, my dear sir, is this instruction.” Here the manifold 
change of the one substance is explained as mero^wfjtd- 
play, mere name, exactly as Parmenides asserts that all 

1 Cluuid. 8. a 4* 2. 4.C. 

3 Brill. 2. 4. 7 f. . • gBrih. 2. 4. rA 

^ vdc'dra'-n^hunam mlcciro, ndmadlieyam^ 
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which men regard as real is mere name.^^ Later passages 
employ language that is based on these conceptions, nor 
is this even a plurality,”^ and the verses preserved in 
Brih. 4. 4. 19:®— « ^ 

f 

111 the spirit should this be perceived, r 
Here there is no plurality anywher^iy « ^ 

From, death to death again he rushes blindly 
Who fancies that he here sees difference. 

Apt and striking also is the remark of a later 
Upanishad^ that no proof of plurality can even fee offered, 
“ for no proof is possible of the existence of a dwa^ty, and 
only the timeless htman adnsits of proof,” (ie. we are 
incapable of knowing anything outside of our own con- 
sciousness, which under all circumstanpes forms a unity ). 

It is clear from the foregoing : — (l) That the view 
which later was most explicitly set forth in tht doctrine 
of md^d is so far from being strange to the oldest 
Upanishads that it is assumed in and with their funda- 
mental doctrine of the sole reality of the htman, and 
forms its necessary eomplemeat ; and (2) thst tlfis funda- 
mental docteisRs of the Upanishads is seen to be in mar- 
vellous agreement with the philoscphi^s of Parmenides 
and Plato, and of Kant .and Schopenhauer. So fully 
indeed is this true, that all three, originating from different 
epochs and countries, and with modes of thought entirely 
independent, mutually complete, elucidate, and confirm 
one anotSiej:. Let this then suffice for the philosophical 
significance of the* Upanishads. ^ ^ 

3. The Conception of the Upanishads in its Relation 
to Religion 

The thought referred to, con^mon to India, Plato, and 
Kant, that the entire universe is only appearance and not 

^ rw TtavT ovofi terrm^ ocraa ^poroi^kar^Bevro TTSTTOLOoTes uvai dX-qdj]. 

^ Kausl). 3. 8. 3 cp. K^tb. 4. 10-11. ‘^^Nrisiihhott, 9. 
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reality, forms not only the special and most important* 
theme of all philosophy, but is also the presumption 
and co)^d^^^o sine qua non of all religion. All great 
religious teachej^s therefore, whether in earlier or later 
times, nay jjven all those at the present day whose 
religion rests* uppn faith, are alike unconsciously followers 
of Kant. This we propose briefly to psove. 

The necessary premisses of all religion are, as Kant 
frequently expounds :*-(!) The existence of God, (2) the 
immortality of the soul, (3) the freedom of the will 
(withoUtJ* which no nforality is possible). These three 
essential conditions of matf’s salvation — God, immortality, 
and freedom — are conceivable only if the universe is mere 
appearance and ijjot reality (mere mdyd and not the 
dtman), and they break down irretrievably should this 
empirical reality, wherein we live, be found to constitute 
the true essence of things. 

(1) The existence of God will be precluded by that 
of space, which is infinite, and therefore admits of nothing- 
external tcf itself, and nothing within save that which 
fills it, i.e. matter (the most satisfactesjfc* definition of 
which is “that.whidi fills space”). 

(2) Immortality will be precluded by the conditions 

of time, in consequence of which our existence has a 
beginning in time by conception and birth, and an end 
in .time by death ; and this end is absolute, in so far as 
that beginnmg was absolute. , • 

aud with it the ;^ossibility of moral 
action, will be precluded by the universal validity of the 
law of causality, as shown by experience ; for this requires 
that every effect, consequelitly every human action, should 
be the necessary result of causes which precede the^jiSRon, 
and which therefore in the actual moment of action are 
no longer within’our control. . 

The question as it concerns God, immortality, and 
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' freedom, stands on an altogether different footing if this 
entire empirical reality, the occupant oi space and time, 
aud ruled by causal laws, is mere appearance and not a 
disposition of “ things in themselves,”, to use Kant’s 
words; or is mere onuy^ and not the aiwcMi, the “self 
of things, as the Upanishads teach. |i'or. in this case 
there is room for another, a higher order of things, which 
is not subject to the laws of space, time, and causality. 
And it is precisely this higher ordfsr of things set over- 
against the reality of experience, from the knotdedge of 
which we are excluded by our ifitellectual coi>sfitution, 
which religion comprehends in faith by her teaching 
concerning God, immortality, and freedom. All religions 
therefore unconsciously depend on ^ the fundamental 
dogma of the Kantian philosophy, which in a less definite 
form was already laid down in the Upanishadsr These 
last therefore by virtue of their fundamental character lie 
naturally at the basis of every religious conception of 
existence. 

By the side, moreover, of khis their value- for'religion 
in general tlieyJiave a special and very remarkable inner 
relation to Christianity, which we ‘ cannot state more 
briefly and clearly than Ijy repeating in the present 
connection, where this consideration is essential, what has 
been before said on this subject 

The Upanishads, it was pointed out, are for the Veda 
what the* New Testament is for the Bible. And this 
analogy is not merely external and accidental,*but i s fpn da- 
mental and based upon a universal law of development 
of the religious life which is acknowledged on both sides. 

In the childhood of the human race religion enacts 
conSualfids and prohibitions, and emphasizes them by 
promises of reward and denuneiatfons of punishment ; — it 
addresses itself to the self-interest, which it assumes to 

■ ■ ■ ■ 'V ■ 

^ Deussen, Bech&ig Upanishads^ Vorrede. 
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be the centre and essence of human nature, and beyond* 
which it does not go. 

A higher grade of religious consciousness is attained 
with the knowledge that all actions which depend upon 
the motifs «f expectation and fear are of no value for 
the ultimate destiny of mankind; that the supreme 
function of existence does not consist •in the satisfaction 
of self-interest, but in its voluntary suppression ; and that 
herein first the true *divine reality of ourselves, through 
the indi¥idual self as through an outer husk, makes itself 
manife^k 

The primitive standpeint of righteousness by works 
is represented in the Bible by the Old Testament law, 
which corresponds in the Veda to that which the Indian 
theologians call ^e harmahai^da (the department of 
works), • under which name is comprised the whole 
literature of the Hymns and BiAhmanas, with the 
exception of portions intercalated here and there in the 
spirit of the Upanishads. Both the Old Testament and 
the km-maMnda of the ’iSeda proclaim a law, and hold 
out the prospect' of reward for its ob«*smnce and of 
punishment for its* transgression. And if the Indian 
theory has the advantage of bping able to defer retribution 
in part to the future, and by that means to relieve the 
conflict with experience that raises so many difiicultics 
for the Old Testament doctrine of a retribution limited 
to this world ; it is, on the other hand, the disthiguishing 
charaeteristiS of the Biblical law of ri&hteousness, that it 
pays less regard than the Indian to ritual prescriptions, 
and in their place lays greater stress on a haljitually 
blameless course of life. 'For the interests of human 
society this advantage is very great. In itself hoWe’ver, 
and as far as the moral ^^alue of an action is concerned, it 
makes no difference whether a man exert himself in the 
service of imaginary gods or in that of his fellow-men. 


t 
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So long fts his own wolhboing lies before him as the 
ultimate aim, either is simply a means to this selfish end, 
and therefore, like the end itself, from a moral point of 
view is to be set aside as worthless. 

The recognition of this is seen in the New ^.estameiit 
doctrine of the worthlessness of all works^ev^n. those that 
are good, and in 4he corresponding Upanishad doctrine 
that altogether rejects works. Both make salvation 
dependent not on anything done or«left undone, but on a 
complete transformation of the natural man as whole. 
Both regard this transformation fts a release fegm the 
bonds of this all-embracing enspirical reality, which has 
its roots in egotism. 

Why then do we need a release from this existence ? 
Because it is the realm of sin, is the reply of the Bible. 
The Veda answers : Because it is the realm of ignorance. 
The former sees depravity in the volitional, the latter in 
the intellectual side of human nature. The Bible demands 
a change of the will, the Veda of the understanding. On 
which side does the truth lie dc If man were -pure will or 
pure intellig»»««, we should have to decide for one or 
the other alternative. But since he ds a ^being who both 
wills and knows, the great phange upon which the Bible 
and the Veda alike make salvation depend must be 
realised in both departments of his life. Such a 
change is, in the first place, according to the Biblical view 
the softeiTing of a heart hardened by natural self-love, and 
the inclining it tcT deeds of righteousness, affect ion, a nd 
self-denial. It is however, in the second place and side 
by side with this, the breaking forth upon us of the light 
of the great intellectual truth, which the Upanishads 
taugEF before Kant, that this entire universe, with its 
relations in space, its consequent manifoldness and 
dependence upon the mind that apprehends, rests solely 
upon an illusion (m%d), nafural indeed 
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the limitations of our intellect; and that there is in truth one’ 
Being alone, eternal, exalted above space and time, multi- 
plicity and change, self-revealing in all the forms of nature, 
and by me who myself also am one and undivided, dis- 
covered aSd realised within as my very Self, as the atman. 

As surejy however as, to adopt the significant teach- 
ing of Schopenhauer, the will and not»the intellect is the 
centre of a man’s nature, so surely must the pre-eminence 
be assigned to Christianity, in that its demand for a 
renewal «f the will is peculiarly vital and essential. But 
as cert^ly as man is Sot mere will, but intellect besides, 
so certainly will that* Christian renewal of the will make 
itself manifest on the other side as a renewal of know- 
ledge, just as the Upanishads teach. “ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself” is the requirement of the Bible. 
But on ssrhat grounds is this demand to be based, since 
feeling is in myself alone and not in another ? “ Because,” 
the Veda here adds in explanation, “ thy neighbour is in » 
truth thy very self, and what separates you from him is 
mere illusiwr.” As in this case, so at every point of 
the system. The New Testament and Upanishads, 
these two noblest psoducts of the religious consciousness 
of mankind, are found wh^n we sound their deeper 
meaning to be nowhere in irreconcilable contradiction, but 
in a manner the most attractive serve to elucidate and 
complete one another. 

An example may show the value of the Upayishad teach- 
ing for the Ml development of our ChriTstian consciousness. 

tilinstianity teaches in spirit, even if not always in the 
letter, that man as such is capable only of sinful, that is 
selfish actions (Rom. 7^®), *and that all good whether of 
purpose or achievement can only be wrought in us Syliod 
(Phil. 2^®). Clearly as 'this doctrine— for him who has 
eyes to see — -is formulated not so much in individual 
expressions as rather in the ‘entire system as such, yet it 
4 
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has been difficult at all times for the Church to rest 
satisfied with it. She has sought perpetually an 
opportunity of co-ordinating her own imperfect remedial 
measures, and of leaving open a_ side-door for human 
co-operation, — clearly because behind the sole*' operative 
power which makes Cod the source of all good she saw 
standing like a frightful apparition _ the grim monstrosity 
of predestination. And indeed this presents itself as an 
inevitable consequence as soon as wfl’ connect the Christian 
conception of the sole agency of God, as profound as 
it is true, with the Jewish realSm adopted fesm the 
Old Testament, which sets God”* and'inan over-against one 
another as two mutually exclusive subsistences. In this 
darkness there comes to us light from the East, from 
India. It is true that Paul also hints at an identification 
of God with the avOpanrci iryeviMariKO^ (1 Cor. it 

is true that Kant endeavours to explain the marvellous 
phenomenon of the categorical imperative within us on 
the theory that the man as real (“thing in itself”) lays 
down the law to the man as p'henoHnenal ; bifii hcTw slight 
the signiCcasec of these timid and groping essays as 
compared with the profound and fuiidam,ental conception 
of the Vedanta, which makes its appearance everywhere 
in the Upanishads, that the God, the sole author ^of all 
good in us, is not as in the Old Testament a Being 
contrasted wfith and distinct from us, but rather — without 
impairing his absolute antagonism to the depraved self of 
experience {jiva)—om own metaphysical 1,, our ^ mne 
self, persisting in untarnished purity through all the 
aberrations of human nature, eternal blessed, — in a word, 
our dtman. ' 

^®is and much more we may learn from the Upani- 
shads, — we shall learn the lesson, if we are willing to put 
the finishing touch to the Christian consciousness, and to 
make it on all sides consistent and complete. 


THE SYSTEM OF THE Uf’ANISHADS 


fkTRODUCTION 

By a 5^stem we understand an association of thoughts, 
which collectively belong to and are dependent on a 
single centre. A system has therefore always an individual 
author, whether li^ have himself originated the thoughts 
brought together in the system, or have only adjusted 
to one smother and welded into a consistent whole im- 
perfect thoughts derived from without. In this sense a 
“ system of the Upanishads, ” strictly speaking, does not 
exist. For these treatises are not the work of a single 
genius, 'bur the totak phiRsophical product of an entire 
epoch, which extends from the period oi^e wandering 
in the Ganges galley to the rise of Buddhism, or approxi- 
mately from 1000 or 800 B.Ot to c. 500 B.O., but which is 
prolopged in its offshoots far beyond this last limit of 
time. Thus we find in the Upanishads a great variety 
of conceptions which are developed before our eyes, and 
which not seldom stand to one another in kreeoncilable 
confradietipn. All these conceptions,* however, gather so 
entirely around one common centre, and are dominated 
so completely by the one thought of the sole reality of 
the atman, that they all present themselves as manif old 
variations upon one and the same theme, which is treated 
at one time more briefly, or again at greater length, 
now from the starring- point of the empirical consciousness, 

and now in abrupt contradiction thereto. Accordingly 
• : 61 
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all individual differences are so entirely oversLadowed 
by the one fundamental conception, that while it is true 
tkat we have before us in the Upanishads no defined 
system we are able nevertheless to trace the gradual 
development of a system. This latter theh. consists in 
the increasingly thorough interweaving of a fundamental 
thought originally idealistic with the realistic req^uiremeuts 
of the empirical consciousness, which make their influence 
more and more felt. That this is tso will appeal in the 
course of our exposition. These tendencies reacFcd their 
climax first in post-Vedic times in "the general sfftem at 
once theological and philosophical, which was shaped 
by the hands of Badar&yana and his commentator 
Sankara, and in which full account wa^i taken of the de- 
mands both of the idealism and the realism (by distinguish- 
ing between a higher and a lower knowledge). ' As the 
System of the Vedanta this became in India the universal 
foundation of faith and knowledge, and has remained so 
up to the present day, though undergoing great develop- 
ment on every side. It falls ^naturally ihto'^Mr main 
divisions, as Mfows : — 

I. Theology; the doctrine of B/ahman as the first 
principle of all things. 

II. Cosmology ; the doctrine of the evolution of this 
principle to form the universe. 

III. Psychology; the doctrine of the entrance, of 
Brahman as csoul into the universe evolved from him. 

IV. Eschatology and Ethics ; the doctrine .of thq,, Tate 
of the soul after death, and the manner of life which is 
therefore required. 

The growth also of the System of the Vedanta, as it 
is disclosed to us in the Upanisjiads, may with, similar 
propriety be discussed under these four principal heads, 
and the subdivisions which ^ the nature of the subject 
suggests. We propose to endeavour to collect under each 
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heading all the relevant passages of the Upanishads 
recognised by tlie later Ved&nta, and where a develop- 
ment of thought presents itself in them we shall in 
many instance^ be furnished with a safer ground for 
determin&^'the chronological position of a text as 
compared with .earlier and later treatments of the same 
theme. The gain for philology therefore will consist in 
the provision of a more secure basis for the chronology 
of the Upanishad tests according to their relative age ; 
while ofl the philosophical side we may hope for a deeper 
insighifinto the rise 8f one of the most remarkable and 
prolific creations of t?iought that the world possesses. 


FIRST PART ^OF THE SYSTEM OF THE 
UPANISHADS 

THEOLOGY, OR THE DOCTRINE OF BRAHlSfAN 

I. On the Possibility of" Knowing Brahman 

1. Is the Veda the Source of Knowledge of Brahman f 

BI-Darayana begins the Sdriraka-mimdmsd, in which is 
contained the oldest systematic epitome of the Vedtota 
doctrine, with, the following four sutras : — (1) atha ato 
hrcdima-jijndsd, iti, “ next what is called the search after 
Brahman”; {2) janma-ddi asya yata\ iti, “(Brahman is 
that) from which is the birth ^tQ. {ize. birth, dbntlnuance, 
and end) of ^s (universe)”; (3) s'dstra-yonitvdd, iti, 
“ an account of its originating from 'the j( sacred) canon ” 
(i.e. according to one explanation, because the sacred 
canon is the source of the knowledge of Brahm,an as 
already defined. To the objection that the canon has in 
view not knowledge but worship, it is then said) ; {4:) fat 
tu, samahvagdt, “ that however on account of the agree- 
ment” (of the assertions respecting Brahmap, whiclp, if 
they concerned acts of worship alone, would be unnecessary, 
or even impossible). To establish in particular cases this 
agreement of all the Ved&nta' texts in their assertions 
respecting Brahman is the aim^of the entire work of 
Bixdar&yana and Sankara. For them the whole of the 
Veda is of supernatural origin^ breathed forth by Brahman 
(according to a passage to be discussed immediately), and 
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therefore infallible. From it they construct their entire 
doctrine, and only in instances where the meaning of the 
Vedanta text is doubtful do they call in the aid of 
experience to give the casting vote. 

The question arises, what is the teaching of the Upani- 
shads them^elvss with regard to the sources from which 
the knowledge of Brahman is to be derived ? 

The very oldest Upanishad texts take for granted a 
rich store of literary* works (transmitted of course only 
orally). In Brih. 2. 4. 10, for example, it is said “ Just 
as, wh?n a fire is lajct with damp wood, clouds of smoke 
spread all around, so in truth from this great Being have 
been breathed forth the Rigveda, the Yajurveda, the S^ma- 
veda, the (hymns )*of the Atharvans and the Angirases, the 
narratives, the histories, the sciences, the mystical doctrines 
(upanisTiads), the poems, the proverbs, the parables, and 
expositions, — all these have been breathed forth from him.” 

This passage is in many respects instructive. In the ■* 
first place we infer from it that there are only three 
Vedas,^ and that the iiymns of the Atharvans and 
Angirases are not yet recognised as V^a. The first 
trace of such recognition is perhaps Brih. 5. 13, where, 
together with uhtham, yajus and sdman, a fourth kshatram 
is named. This may denote the Atharvaveda, which 
stands in a closer relation to the warrior caste, and serves 
especially to ward ofli misfortune (tray ate kshanitos, as 
kshatram i^ etymologically explain ed)^ To l^e same pur- 
port is Brill. 6. 4. 13, where a son who has studied one, 
two, or three Vedas is distinguished from one who knows 
“all the Vedas,” i.e. probably alT four. The dtharvana 
first appears as a fourth veda in Ch^nd. 7. 1. 2, aniiJnder 
the name atharva-vedcgm Mxaid. 1. 1. 5 ; the latter name 
therefore is first ^ met with in the Atharva Upanishads. 

^ So generally in the older Upanishad texts, cp. the index to my 
“Upanishads ’’finder ^‘Triple knowledge.” 
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The above passage from Brih. 2. 4. 10 further enumerates 
a series of works the meaning of which is sometimes 
doubtful, but which have probably been in part incorpor- 
ated in the Braiimanas, in part mark the beginnings of 
the later epic. It is, however, especially noticeable that the 
“mystical doctrines” [upctnishadah) appcar^ ohly in the 
eighth place after itihdsah, purdnam, and vidya, and are 
tlierefore under no circumstances reckoned to belong to 
the Veda. They had not yet bbcome Vedanta. If 
therefore, finally, the later teachers^ of the Vedante found 
on this passage their dogma that ^ the entire reda is 
breathed forth from Brahman and is theiefoie infallible, 
their conclusion would carry with it the infallibility also 
of the other works enumerated, and is certainly incorrect. 
For the passage originally asserts only that, like all other 
natural phenomena, the products of the mind also tlirough- 
out the universe are derived from Brahman.^ Precisely 
'' the same series of literary works, though with a few addi- 
tions, is enumerated again by Y&jnavalkhya in^Brih. 4. 1. 
2, is explained as “speech” (vac')^ and is found to be 
inadequate to'^nvey a knowledge of Brahman. At the 
close of this discussion therefore, Janaka, although he has 
“equipped his soul with that mystical doctrine,” has 
“ studied the Vedas and listened to the mystical doctrine, ” ^ 
yet is unable to give any account of the fate of the soul 
after death. From this it is clear that what was then 
understood by upanishad did not of necessity include an 
exposition of the highest questions ; exactly, indeed, aa in 
Chand. 8. 8. 5 the erroneous teaching that the essential 
being of man consists in the body is characterised as 
amromim upanishad. 

r 

^ The passage is taken up also in SVet. 4. 18, from him wisdom pro- 
ceeded forth at the very beginning” (cp. S'vet. 6. 18, Umid, 2. 1. 4), and 
further in Maitr. 6, 32. 

^ (idhHaveda and uUa-u^anishatlcai Brih. 4. 2. 1. 
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The insufficiency of all Vedic, aiid in general of all 
existing knowledge is still more clearly laid down in 
Chand. 7. 1, where Nffi’ada acknowledges to Sanatkiinuira : 

■ — “ I have studied, most reverend sir, the Rigveda, Yajur- 
veda, S&nih,\;eda, the Atharvaveda as fourth, the epic and 
mythological paems as fifth veda, grammar, necrology, 
arithmetic, divination, chronology, dialectics, politics, 
theology, the doctrine of prayer, necromancy, the art of 
war, astronomy, snake-charming, and the fine arts, — 
these th?tigs, most reverend sir, have I studied ; therefore 
am I, rsfcst reverend sir, learned indeed in the scripture, 
but not learned in the a* man. Yet I have heard from 
such as are like you that he who knows the htman van- 
quishes sorrow. 1, however, most reverend sir, am bewild- 
ered. Lead me then over, I pray, to the fiirther shore 
that lie^ beyond sorrow.” 

Another proof that the study of the Veda does not 
touch the most important questions is afforded by the • 
great transmigration text, which has been preserved in a 
threefold ICrm in Chand. *5. 3-10, Brih. 6. 2, and with 
considerable variations in Kaush. 1. In US tliree recen- 
sions S'vetaketu professes to have been taught by his 
father Aruni, but fails to- answer the eschatological 
questions propounded by the . king Pravaliana (in the 
Kaush., C'itra), and returning in anger to his father 
reproaches him : — “ So then, without having really done 
so, you havg claimed to have instructed me«” “it was 
imfiginatioB, then, when you previously declared that 
my instruction was’ complete.”^ 

The same thought is expressed in ChUnd. 6. 1, where 
(in a ma,nner otherwise irreconcilable with the passages 
already quoted) S'vetaketu is sent from home by his 
fiither Aruni to study the Brahman (i.e. the Veda). 
After twelve years “ he had thoroughly studied all the 

1 Chand. 5. 3. 4. 2 Brih. 6 . 2 . 3 . 
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Vedas (ie. the Saiiihit&s only of the ric, yajus, and 
sdmcm, for from these only is he subsequently tested 
infra Chand. (5. 7. 2), and returned home full ol (H,n- 
ceit and arrogance, believing himself wise He fads, 
however, to answer his father’s questions on the One, the 
Self-existent, with whose knowledge everything is known, 

assuredly my ^reverend teachers did not themselves 

know this ; for had they known it, why did they not tell 
it to me ? ” Whereupon Aruni impilrts to him the perfect 

. instruction. ^ . 

This is the standpoint of the ;raittiriya Upt&nishad 

also, when it teaches^ that the atman of the mind 
(mmomaya, “ composed of manas ”) consists of yajus, ric 
sdman, instruction {ddes'a, i.e. probably the Brahmana) 
and the hymns of the Atharvas and Angirases ; and pro- 
ceeds to explain this entire htman of the mind a's a mere 
husk, which we must strip off in order to penetrate to the 

^ real essence of man or of nature. 

The doctrine set forth in these examples finds direct 
expression also at an early period So then, alter that 
the Brahman** has rejected learning {pdndityam mr- 
vidyci), he abides in childhood ; ^ “ He sought not aftei 
the knowledge of the books, which only gives rise to 
words without end ” ; ® “ Before whom words and thought 
recoil, not finding him ” ; " “ Not by learning is the atman 
attained, not by genius and much knowledge of boolv^. 

In Mund." 1? 1. 5 also the four Vedas are enumerated, and 
together with the^ix Vedhngas are ^reckoned, as inferior 
knowledge {apard vidyd), through wfach the imperishable 
Being is not known. 

^is attitude of aloofness towards the Vedic know- 
ledge is altered at first gradually and in general, as the 
texts of the Upanishaiis gain fixity,^ and become the 

t Taitt. Upan. 2. 3. ® Bvili. 3. 5. 1. * Brih. 4. 4. 21. 

* Taitt. 2. 4. ' Katli. 2. 23. 
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Ved^nta.^ Hencefortli they, and the Veda with them,* 
are regarded as sources of the highest knowledge. A first 
trace of this change is shown in Brih. 3. 9. 26, where 
Yajnavalkhya inquires after the purusha of the upanishad 
doctrine {hu^anisliada 'puruslia) -, this S'hkalya does not 
know, and- Ahei^upon acknowledges defeat. Further, in 
Chand. 8. 5. 4, where the Veda is explained to be nectar, 
the Upanishads, the guliyaJ ddes'dh, are the nectar of 
nectar. In Kena M the Upanishads are apparently 
attached* to the Veda, or more precisely comprise a brief 
summc-^y of the entire Vedic material of instruction 
under the Veda; for thSre the Vedas are explained to 
be “ the sum of the parts ” (veddh sarvdhgdni), the 
“ secret doctrine o| Brahman ” {brdhmt upanishad, in con- 
trast with other unrecognised Upanishads, such as the 
asurdnmm upanishad referred to above). With the 
adoption of the name Veddnta the Upanishads are seen 
to be completely naturalised in the Veda. The term first 
occurs in S' vet. 6. 22: — “From of old w'as the deepest 
secret disposed in the Vedanta.” This transfer of the 
Vedanta to antiquity {purdhalga) seems t^rshow that the 
author looks bagk tc5 the Brih., Chhnd., and other Upani- 
shads of which he makes use. from a certain distance. It 
might, however, be understood as a mere expression of the 
high value attached to them, a value that increases with 
th^ lapse of time. The Vedanta texts appear completely 
established in their later position as sources f)f the know- 
led^'e of I^’ahman, which is to be gained through the 
interpretation they bfier, in the verse which occurs Mund. 
3. 2. 6 : ^ — veddnta - vijndna - sunis'c'ita - arthdh, etc. , 
“they who have correctly {su) penetrated the meaning of 
the Vedinta knowled^.” With this Mund. 2. 2. 3-4 
agrees, where the Upanishads, and the syllable Om as 
their most essen^al element, are described as the bow, 

^ S'lif. p. 21. 2 Also Mahiln. 10. 22, Kaivalya 3. 
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with which men shoot at Brahman as the mark. It is 
otJicrwise, however, in Mund. 1. 1. 5, where all the four 
Vedas are rejected. The latter passage seems tlierefore 
to be derived from an earlier period. 

f* 

2. Preparatory Means to a Knotvledg^ ofrPrahman 

In later times S kind of via salutis was constructed in 
tlie four cts'ramas, or life-stages, according to which every 
Indian Brahman was under obligation to devote himself 
first as a hrahmac'drin to the study of the Veda' then as 
grihastha to the duties of the sacrifice and otKSr good 
works, next as vdnaprastha to the practice of asceticism 
in the jungle, and finally towards the end of life as pari- 
vrdjaka (bhikshu, sannydsin) to a wandering existence 
without possessions or home, awaiting only his soul’s 
release and its reception into the supreme fitmEJn. 

As originally conceived we find these three ds'ramas in 
Brih. 4. 4. 22 The Brahmans endeavour to know him 
by study of the Veda {hrahmac'd7'm), by sacrifice and alms- 
giving (grihastha), by penance l,nd fasting (vdmprastha) ; 
he who knowS^im becomes a muni; to him the pilgrims 
journey, when they yearn for home (parivvdjaka).” Here 
a certain value as preparatory means to a knowledge of 
Brahman appears to be assigned to the duties of th® later 
ds'ramas (i.e. study of the Veda; sacrifice, asceticism). 

In Ch&nd. 2. 23. 1 it is still more clearly expressed,: — 
“There are -three branches of duty : sacrifi(ie with study 
of the Veda and almsgiving is the first (grihastlya) ; 
asceticism is the second (vdnap^'akha ) ; the student 
(hrahmac'drin) who lives in the house of his teacher is the 
thirdj^ provided that he remains always (as naishthika) in 
the teacher’s house. These all carry as their reward the 
divine worlds ; he, however, who abides steadfast in Brah- 
man wins immortality.” Thi.s passage names only three 
ds'ramas, recognises their value, but contrasts with all 
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three the “ abiding steadfast in Brahman ” ; and this last 
is then subsequently developed into a fourth ds'rama. An- 
other passage ^ endeavours by a series of bold etymologies 
to prove that sacrifice, silence, fasting, and a life in the 
forest (th# ptirsuits, that is to say, of like grihastha and 
vdnaprastlieo) essentially hrahmac'aryam •, which 

term must be understood to include-here not only the 
student-period, but in a broader sense, as the repeated 
reference to it shows,tthe entire course of life of a Br&hman 
regardeiS as the way that leads to the atman. In all that 
this ass. requires — tlfat would seem to be the meaning 
of the passage — lies the peculiar value of the observances 
of the ds'ramas. More definitely in Kena 33, asceticism, 
self-restraint, and^ sacrifice {tapas, dama, harman) are 
described as the preliminary conditions {pratishthdT]) 
of the# hrdhmt upanislmd, i.e. of the real mystical 
doctrine ■which reveals Brahman. AnclinKath. 2. 15 all 
the Vedas, all the practices of tag>as and the hrahmacar- « 
yam, are described as means by which the syllable Om 
(here equivalent to ihe lAiowledge of Brahman) is to be 
sought as the final aim. The observances-sf the ds'ramas 
are recognised also* in Mund. 2. 1. 7, in so far as these 
[tapas, s’raddhd, satyam, hrahmac'aryam, vidhi) are here 
described as a creation of Brahman. 

With regard to the particular ds'ramas, the study of 
the Veda has been already discussed above, and we pro- 
pose here merely to summarise the most impi)r1Tant teach- 
ing of the iTpanishads concerning sacrifice and asceticism. 

3. The Sacnfice 

The older ITpanishads were so deeply conscious of the 
hostile character of the entire ritualistic system of the 
Brhhmans that they could concede to it only a relative- 
recognition. It is true that direct attacks are rarely found 

^ Chand. 8. 5, 
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lu the extant texts. Antagonistic explanations, howevev, 
of the sacrificial rites are all the more frequently offered by 
way either of allegorical interpretation or of the substitution 
of other and usually psychological ideas iq their place. 

There is a note almost of mockery in Erili. 1. 4. 10 
when it is said : — “ He who worships Q-nokher divinity 
(than the atman), snd says ‘ it is one and I am another,’ is 
not wise, but he is like a house-dog of the gods. There- 
fore just as many house-dogs are»useful to men, every 
individual man is useful to the gods. Now the 'theft of 
only one house-dog is displeasing' how much ssiore of 
many? Therefore it is displetfsing^to them that men do 
not know this.” The remark of Yajnavalkhya also, in 
Brih. 3. 9. 6, sounds very contemptuous : — “ What is the 
sacrifice ? — brute beasts ! ” nor is it less so in Brih. 3. 9. 21, 
where it is said that Yama (the god of the dead) has his 
abode in the sacrifice, but the sacrifice in the fees. 

Darina* remarks like these we do not find in the 
ClAndogya, unless it be in the “Song of the Dog” in 
Chind. 1. 12, which seems to Have been origintri'ly a satire 
on the greedj* begging propensities of the priests, to 
which in later times an allegoricah interpretation was 
given. In Chand. 1. 10-11 also the story is told, not 
without a malicious pleasure, how the three jjriests 
assembled at the sacrifice were put to confusion by a 
wandering beggar ; and in Chtod. 4. 1-3 Janas'ruti, 
“ rich in 'faith, open-handed, munificent ” {s'raddliddeyo, 
hahuddyt, hahupd^yah), is compelled not withput hurgili- 
ation to seek instruction from a poor Vagrant. 

According to the general view, sacrifice and good 
works give admission only to the “way of the fathers” 
(pitriydna), which after a temporary sojourn in the moon 
leads back to a new earthly existence. As early as Brih. 
1. 5. 16 it is said : — “ by the labour (of the sacrifice) is the 
world of the fathers won, by knowledge the world of the 
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gods ” ; and other passages describe the way of the fathers • 
which leads back ’again to earth as the fate of those “ who 
worship in the village with the words ‘ Sacrifice and deeds 
of piety are our offering,’ ” ^ “wdio by sacrifice, almsgiving 
and ascetie%practices gain the (heavenly) worlds,” ^ “ who 
worship witl], tl^^ words ‘ Sacrifice and deeds of piety are 
our work,’ ” ® “ regarding sacrifice and dgeds as the highest 
good, they know no better and are befooled.” * 

Not rarely a meaning suitable to the new doctrine is 
read int# the existing sacrificial rites. In Brih. 1. 4. 6, 
for example, the five <iaily offerings {mahdyajndh) are 
interpreted as a saerffiee k) the h,tman ; and in Chand. 4. 
11-14 the three sacrificial fires are explained as forms of 
the Atman’s manifestation {eshd asmadvidyd dtmavidyd 
G'a). 

Yet jnore frequently conditions of the ^tman, as em- 
bodied in the world of nature or of man, were substituted 
for the ceremonies of the ritual. In Brih. 3. 1, in place of 
the four priests as organs of the gods, there are found 
speech, eysf breath and ma»as as organs of the atman. In 
Ch&nd. 4. 16 the wind is explained to be .the essence of 
the sacrifice, mind and speech the essence of the sacrificing 
priests. In Ait. Ar. 3. 2. 6, Brih. 1. 5. 23, and Kaush. 2. 5, 
inhalation and speech replace the agnihotram ; and this 
thouglit is further developed on the basis of Chand. 5. 
11-24 into the theory of the prdndgnihotram, a fuller dis- 
cussion of which will be given below. The substikition also 
for the sacrifice of the man, his organs and bodily functions, 
is greatly favoured.* For example, in Chand. 3. 16 the 
three life-periods take the place of the three pressings of the 
soma, in Chand. 3. 17 human activities of the various acts of 
the soma festival, and in Mah&iic^r. 64 the bodily organs 
of the implements of fflie sacrifice. This last thought is 


1 Chand. f). ]0. 3. 
® Pras'iia 1 . 9. 


“Brill. 6. 2. 16. 

* Mui.id. 1. - 2 . 10. 
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‘carried out in extreme detail in Prttnjtgnibotra Up. 3-4. 
The verse Taitt. 2. 5 also belongs here, inasmuch as, 
correctly translated, it asserts, — ■“ He presents knowledge 
as his sacrifice, knowledge as his works.” ^ 

It is first in the later Upanishads that'wcf meet with 
a more friendly . attitude towards the sa(^ifi«ial cult. In 
Kath. 1. 17, in a style altogether excessive and opposed to 
the upanishad spirit, there is promised for the fulfilment 
of certain ceremonies and works “ tl^p overstejoping of birth 
and death,” “ entrance into everlasting rest ” • and in 
Kath. 3. 2 the Nac'iketa fire is Explained as th» bridge 
which bears the sacrificers to the supfeme eternal Brahman, 
to the “ fearless shore.” Here even if we make allowance 
for poetical extravagance of expression, a co-operation at 
least with the cult for the attainment of salvation is 
asserted. S'vet. 2. 6-7 marks a further step in ad- 
vance : — 

# Where Agni from the chips of wood 

Barts forth, where Vayu too appears, 

Where the Soma alsogflows freely,— ^ 

There is the manas developefi. 

By Savitar, at his impulse, ^ 

Delight yourselves in the ancient prayer ; 

If there you take •your stand, 

The deeds of the past soil you no more. 

The expression here used, “ Delight yourselves in the 
ancient prater ” {juslieta hrahma p4rvyam) indicates that 
a former practice • is reintroduced and helS in honour. 
This reaction attains its climax in the Maitrhyaniya Up., 
which explains at the very outset^ that “the fire-laying 
for tne ancestors’ is in truth “a sacrifice to Brahman” ; 
and in the fourth Prapathaka ventures the thought that 
without study of the Veda, observance of caste-duties, 
and the following of the due brahmafiical order of life 
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according to the l,s'ramas, the deliverance of the natural’ 
4tman and its *re-union with the supreme §,tman are 
impossible. The key to the understanding of this reaction 
is given by the polemic against the heretics which is 
found in klaitr. V. 8-10. Brahmanism, in view of the con- 
sequences wl^ieh^the attitude of the earlier Upanishads had 
entailed in Buddhism and similar manifestations, returns 
to its original position. 

^ 4 . jtsceticism (tapas) 

A feeling of admiration has always been excited when, 
contrary to the natutal (iesu’es which all experience for 
life, pleasure and prosperity, there has been exhibited a 
self-mastery, which voluntarily submits to privations and 
sufferings either for the sake of the well-being of others, 
or independently of this external and as it were accidental 
aim, which indeed as far as the real worth of the respect- 
ive actions is concerned is in itself without significance. 
An act of self-denial would seem the more pure the 
less it wese. eombineil witk any external end, and the 
more it were undertaken with tiie sole object of subduing 
the selfish impulses of nature. It were as though a super- 
human, supernatural power had been thereby manifested 
in man, which, springing from the deepest roots of his 
being,'‘exalted the doer far above the world of men with 
its selfish interests, yea even above the world of the gods, 
and* in another and higher order of things than ours 
assigned to him his place. 

ft is a tribute to the high metaphysical capacity of the 
Indian people, that the phenomenon of asceticism made 
its appearance among them earlier and occupied a larger 
place than among any other known people. (We leave 
out of consideration atf this point the later misuse of 
asceticism in the interest of merely selfish aims to excite 
wonder or to secure profit.) ' 

5 
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’ As early as the creation myths we saw how the creator of 
the universe prepared himself for his work by the practice 
of tapas ; in which word the ancient idea of the heat 
which serves to promote the incubation of the egg ot 
the universe blends with the ideas of the exertion, fatigue, 
self-renunciation, by means of which the„cre^tor is trans- 
muted (entirely or in part) into the universe which he 
proposes to create. According to this conception, every- 
thincr that is great in the universe is dependent on tapas. 
In a"" later hymn of the Eigveda also,^ truth and right, 
and with them the entire univefse, are born tapas. 
From srama (toil) and tapas the first-born Skambha arose 
and permeated the universe,^ in tapas he was rocked on 
the surface of the primeval waters.^ the tapas with 
which he discharges his duties the student of the Veda, 
according to another hymn,^ satisfies his teacher, the 
CTods, and the realms of space, ascends on high as the 
sun, ’protects both worlds, etc., in his course of life as 
a Br&hman. By tapas the ruler protects his kingdom, 
the gods have escaped death", the- student efi the Veda 
practised tapas in the primeval ocean, when he, creating 
the universe, stood, on the water s surface. And as early 
even as the Eigveda the ,,seven rishis together betake 
themselves to the practice of tapas and the souls on 

their entrance into heaven are apostrophised ; 

Whicli invincible by tapas, 

- Have won their way by tapas to the light, 

That have accomplished the severest tapas-—, 

To these now enter in!® 

Another hymn of the Eigveda ’’ portrays the inspired 
muni as with long hair, in dirty yellow robes, girt only with 


1 X. 190. 1. 

3 Atharvav. X. 7. 38. 


2 Atharvav. X. 7. 36. 
4 Atharvav. XI. 5. 
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the wind he roams on the desert paths. Mortals behold 
only his body. But he himself, endowed with super- 
natural power, flies through the air, drinks with the storm- 
a:od from the bowl of both the oceans of the universe, on 
the track o^ the wind is raised aloft to the gods, transcends 
all forms, anS as,companion of the gods co-operates with 
them for the salvation of mankind. ■» 

By the time of the oldest Upanishad texts the ascetic 
life has already been ^levated into a special “ calling,” 
which assiumes equal rank by the side of the position of 
householder. Men abtftidon household goods and family, 
as Y&jnavalkhya does’in Brih. 2. 4, and depart into the 
solitude of the forest in order to practise tapas, and by 
gradually increasing privations and penances to destroy 
in themselves the last remains of dependence on earthly 
existence. 

It remains to inquire what attitude was adopted 
by the authors and defenders of the doctrines of the 
Upanishads in presence of this cult of an ascetic 
ideal. . * 

The Chandogya Upanishad sets before \is in the first 
place Upakosala^ a Student of the Veda, who grieves^ 
that the teacher refuses to impart to him knowledge, and 
falling sick declines to take nourishment. To the invita- 
tion to eat he replies ; — “Alas, in mankind there are such 
troops of desires. I am full of sickness, and incapable of 
eating.” (In these words the characteristic* motive of 
Indian, as of*all asceticism, is evident.) Thereupon the 
three sacrificial fires 'take pity on him, and the instruc- 
tion which they give to him begins with the words : — ■ 
“ Brahman is life, BrahmSSh is joy (ham), Brahman is space 
(Jcham).” It is implied in these words that Brahman, as 
the principle of life, of bliss {kam = dnanda, as in Ch^nd. 

^ dharmaskandha^ Ohand. 2. 2^. 
tapto hmhmac'drt, 4:, 10. 2-4, 
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'7. 23 swMam), and of infinity, is not to be attained by 

the way of a gloomy asceticism. ^ osnecial 

In Clitind. 2. 23 tapas is spoken of as tl _ p 
oblioatL of the anchorite. As snch, a recognised position 
is aS^orded it by the side of the student_and>usehoMer. 

All three “bring as their reward the diyine -worlds , _ e, 
however, who abides steadfast in Brahman wins im- 

iortS;.” This is not in contradiction with the 

statement of Chtod. 5. 10. 1, that, the way of the gods 
which leads to Brahman without return, and i^arks 
for the present time the loftiest aim, is promised- to those 
m ca Le 'ranye ‘ sraddhd t&pa’ %t% upasateyiox these 
words mean, “those who worship in the forest using tie 
Tords faith is our asceticism.’ ” The reference is to the 
lint;; but sometog faith-.s here sub- 

«tituted for the asceticism which is his calling. - 
” To the seme effeet the Bvihadtesuyaka Upau expresses 
itaeU when, reproducing this passage in an appendix it yet 
more definitely opens up the prospect of the way of the .,odi 
to those alone “ who observe fa'ith and 4™* “ f ' ■ 

but on the other hand offers only the way of the others m re 
turn for sacrifice, almsgiving, and asceticism. Of these last 
it is said^ that through them men seek to know Brahman, 
vividishanti. More directly still YajnavMkhya egresses 
himself in Brih. 3. 8. 10 “ Of a truth, 0 Gargi, he who 

does not know this imperishable one, and in this world sacri- 
fices and distributes alms and does penance (tapas tapyate) 
for many thousands of years, wins thereby only finite 
(reward).” Brih. 5. 11 again teaches that sickness the 
procession to the grave and cremation are the best 
asceticism (paramam tapas). Here, then, the su ei- 
ings of life and death are rated higher than artificially 

induced penances. . 

\¥p TYiftp.t with a disnosition more lavourable to asceti- 
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cism as early as the Taittiiiya Upanisliad. The first part’ 
which is appointed for the student denaands of hini^ 
asceticism and the study of the Veda, and quotes in this 
connection the yiews of two teachers, of wliom the one 
requires “ iSs^etieism alone,” the other only study of the 
Veda, “ for- ihis* is asceticism.” The Upanisliad adopts 
an intermediate position by its demand for asceticism 
combined with the study of the Veda. In the last and 
latest part^ a highe.^ value is placed upon asceticism, 
where BBrigu is repeatedly urged by his father Varuna : — 
“By tapas seek to knoV Brahman, for tapas is Brahman.” 
Following his injunction, *by progressive tapas he rises 
step by step to the recognition of food, the vital breath, 
manas, knowledge^^and finally bliss as Brahman, and with 
this last the highest degree attainable by tapas is reached. 
The Mat&nar&yana Upan., which is attributed to the 
Taittiriya school, is much later still ; in 62. 11 it sets nydsa, 
“renunciation,” above asceticism, thereby preparing the 
way for the standpoint of the Sanny^sa Upanisliad ; of 
which lat(3r. Kena alsot as already mentioned, reckons 
tajpas among the foundations {i.e. the presuppositions, 
pratishthah) of.Braliman ; and according to S'vet. 1. 15, 
16 ; 6. 21, the knowledge «f Brahman is based upon 
dtinavidyd (the text of the Vedanta) and tap>as. 

A step, however, far beyond all the preceding is taken 
by the Mundaka and Pras'na in their reproduction of the 
above-mentioned theory of the Chand. and Brihad. con- 
cerning thQ ways of the gods and the fathers with a 
characteristic variation. In Mund. 1. 2. 11 the way of 
the gods is promised to those " who practise asceticism and 
faith in the forest” (tayali-s'raddhe ye hi upavasanti 
aranye)-, and Pras'na 1. 10 offers it to those “ who have 
sought the atman by asceticism, the manner of life of a 
Brahman, faith and knowledge.” It is remarkable that 

1 Taitt. 1.9. s Taitt. 3. 
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'in Mund. 3. 2. 4 a spurious tapas is mentioned 
aUhgam),i.e. probably one that lacks the cbaracteristic 

mark of knowledge. . ^ . 

As was to be expected, in tbe Ma*. Ppan is roTioed 
the ancient Vedic standpoint in regard to tapas, nu piesence 
of Buddhist and other errors. It is tru^ tba. asceticism 

alone does not suffice, for in Maitr. l._ 2 it is practised in 
the severest form by Brihadratha without proeuiing for 
him the knowledge of the atman. ^ As a prelimiimry con- 
dition, however, it is indispensable without being an 

ascetic it is impossible either to a^tain^^the knowledge of 
the atman, or to bring work to fruition.” ' 

5. Other Preliminary Conditions 
In the older Upanishads we are repeatedly met by the 
prohibition to communicate a doctrine or ceremony to 
anyone except a son or a pupil adopted by t e ri e o 
uLnayanam. In Ait. Ir. 3. 2. 6. 9 the mystical 
meaning of the combinations of the letters^ must be 
“communicated to no one, wlio is mot a pupS.,"who has 
not been a pupil for a whole year, who does not propose 
himself to be a teacher.” ^ In Ch&nd: 3. JL 5 the doctrine 
of Brahman as the sun of the universe should “his father 
make known as Brahman to his eldest son alon^ or to 
a trusted pupil, but to no one else, whoever he may 
be. And though he were to be offered in return for it all 
the kingdoms of the ocean-girdled earth, yet should he 
bethink himself ‘the other is of greater v^lue. ^ In 
Brih. 6. 3. 12 also the ceremony bf the mixed drink 
“must be communicated to none but a son or a 

pupil.” _ 

Similarly in the Upanishads v/e find men and gods 
taking the fuel in their hands, and submitting to the con- 

^ na atapasha^ya dtmajmne ^dhigmiah, harmasiddMr m, Maitr. 4. 3. 

■- cp. also Ait. Ar. 5. 3. 3. 4. ^ 
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ditions of pupilage, just as according to Chtlnd. 8, 11. 3’ 
Indra himself was obliged to live with Prajhpati as a pupil 
for one hundred and one years in order to obtain the perfect 
instruction. Other examples are Kaush. 1. 1, 4. 19, Brih. 

2. 1. 14, P^ijas'na 1. 1, Mund. 1. 2. 12. 

Yet in . She , earlier period this demand is still not 
absolute. In Ch4nd. 4. 9. 3 it is ^merely said that 
“ the knowledge which is gained from a teacher (as 
opposed to supernatu|jal instruction by beasts, fire, geese 
or duck*^) leads most certainly to the goal ” ; and in 
Chand.^5. 11. 7 the 'king As'vapati instructs the six 
Brahmans who approS,ch him with the fuel in their hands 
(in token of their wish to become pupils) anu 2 oantya, 
“without first admitting them as his pupils.” So also 
in Brih. 2. 4 Y^jnavalkhya instructs his wife Maitreyi, 
and in ^rih. 4. 1-2, 3-4 the king Janaka, who yet were 
not strictly his pupils ; and in Brih. 3 he imparts in- 
formation on the deepest questions (as e.g. Brih. 3. 8, A, 
in the conversation with G-fi,rgi) in the presence of a 
numeroTi^ircle of hearers? and only exceptionally, when 
he desires to explain to Artabh§,ga the mystery of the 
soul’s transmigration, does he retire with him into 
privacy.^ Ordinarily, however^ a teacher is necessary to dis- 
perse the mist of empirically acquired knowledge from our 
eyes S’ ad TOi anr 6^9aXfi&v e\op, ^ Trplv iirrjev ,- — as 

Schopenhauer represents the spirit of Kant saying to him 
in hhe words of Homer), and of this in particular the 
beautiful passage in Chtod. 6. 14 treats: — “Precisely, 
my* dear sir, as a man who has been brought blindfold 
from the country of Gandhara (beyond the Indus), and 
then set at liberty in the desert, goes astray to the east 
or north or south, because he has been brought thither 
blindfold, and blindfoM set at liberty ; but after that 
someone has takeM off the bandage, and has told him, 

^ “ divers.” ^ Briii. 3. 2. 13. 
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'‘lu tHs direction Gandhara lies, go m tins direction 
instructed and prudent, asking the road^from village to 
villao-e, he finds his way home to Gandhara ; even so t le 
manrwho in this world has met with a teacher becomes 
conscious, ‘To this (transitory world) shall I belong only 
until the time of my release, thereupon sl^llj-go home 
The teacher is represented as indispensable to knowledge 
in Kath. 2. 8: — “Apart from the teacher there is no 
access'here”; from which the inci^lental conclusion may 

be drawn, that at the time of the Kath. Upan. the older 
Upanishads were not yet committed to writing. ^ 

The later Vedanta mentions, side by side with the 
external (nd%a) means to a knowledge of Brahman 
(study of the Veda, sacrifice, almsgiving, penance, tasting), 
as more direct {pratydsanna) means the following; 
tranquillity of mind, self-restraint, renunciation, patience, 
collectedness.^ This requirement may be traced back to 
Brill. 4. 4. 23 : — “ Therefore he who knows this is 
tranquil, self-restrained, self-denying, patient, and col- 
lected.” It is true that a 'doubt, arises wbefter this 
passage has reference to the means of acquiring the 
knowledge of Brahman, or rather to the fruits of that 
knowledge (whether Wmtvd. here signifies “ after that he 
has become,” or “ since he is ”). By the later Upanishads 
it is understood already, as later still by S ankara, in the 
first sense, e.g. Mth. 2. 24:— “No one who has^^not 
ceased fi'oip violence, who is restless, unsubdued, wliosc 
heart is not yet tranquil, can by searching attain unto 
him.” The expressions here used, avirata, as’ dnta, 
asamdhita, refer back unquestionably to the s'dnto, ddnta , 
uparatas, titihshuh, samdhito hMtvd of the passage 
from the Brihad^ranyaka. The^ same is true also of 
'pras’dntac’ittdya, s’amdnvitdya, 'declared in Mund. 1. 2. 
13 to be presuppositions of instruction.'’ 

^Cp. also Yedlntas^ra 17-23. 
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In later Upanishads this preliminary requirement is’ 
connected with the demand already referred to for a 
teacher. E.g. S' vet. 6. 22 : — “ Impart it to no one, who 
is not tranquil ,(na apras'dntdya), who is not a son or 
a pupil {n% ^aputrdya as'ishydya vd).” Similarly, and 
perhaps with’ a reminiscence of this passage, in Maitr. 6. 
29 “ This profoundest mystery of aH is to be revealed 

to no one, who is not a son or a pupil {na aputrdyct, na 
as'ishydya), and who^has not yet become tranquil {na 
as'dntd'^).” 

Thft finding a teaSier, and the five requirements of 
tranquillity of mind, self-festraint, renunciation, patience, 
collectedness, are the preliminary conditions that con- 
tinually recur. ,With them others are occasionally 
mentioned ; for example, in Chand. 7. 26. 2, purity of 
food, aad as a consequence purity of nature {sattva- 
s'uddhi). The latter, like so much besides from Chl,nd, 
7, is reproduced in Mund. 3 in the verse 3. 2. 6, and 
thence passed over into Mahanar. 10. 22 and Kaivalya 
3-4. IlT'K^th. 6. 9 an *indefinite requirement is laid 
down, that a man should be “ prepared in heart and 
feeling and spiiiit”; and in Mund. 3. 2. 10-11 participa- 
tion in the Brahmavidy^ is combined with the preliminary 
condij^ion of the fulfilment of the “vow of the head” 
{s'irovratam), by which is probably to be understood, not 
as S'ankara s'irasi agnidhdranam, but merely the practice, 
Avhich is already implied in the name l|'Irmdaka, of 
shaving tlje head bare. In stiU later Upanishads also 
we occasionally meet with special limitations on this 
participation. Thus Nrisimhap. 1. 3 prohibits the com- 
munication of the maxims of the members (not the king 
of the maxims^) to a woman or a S'fidra, and Eamap. 
84 enjoins that the diagram must not be imparted to 
common (illiterate, prdkrita) men. 

^ Mantrardja, i,e. the cliarm or magical song. 
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6. The Standpoint of Ignorance, of Knoivledge, and 
of superior Knowledge in relation to Brahman 

The p^eneral view that lies at the basjs of the Upani- 
shads is'^that Brahman, Le. the htman, is ,a^i object of 
knowledge. “ The &tman, in truth, should be seen, heard, 
comprehended, reflected upon.- “The Self ... that 
should we search for and endeavour to know. io tne 
same effect are numerous other passages. And^the aim 
of all the Upanishad texts is to communicate this 

knowledge of Brahman.® ” ^ .if i • 

Very soon, however, it cainfe to be realised that this 

knowledge of Brahman was essentially of a different 
nature from that which we call “ knowledge in ordinary 
life. For it would be possible, like Narada in Chand. 7. 

1. 2, to be familiar with all conceivable branches of 
knowledge and empirical science, and yet to find oneself 
in a condition of ignorance (avidyd) as regards the 
Brahman. This thought, originally purely^ negative, 
became in course of time mo:fe andr more posrCi^e in its 
character. It was negative in so far as no experimental 
knowledge led to a knowledge of Brahman ; and it was 
positive in so far as the consciousness was aroused that 
the knowledge of empirical reality was an j,ctual 
hindrance to the knowledge of Brahman. The concep- 
tion of avidyd was developed from the negative ide§ of 
mere ignOrafl.ce to the positive idea of false knowledge. 
The experimental knowledge which reveals to,us a wgrld 
of plurality, where in reality only Brahman exists, and a 
body where in reality there is only the soul, must be a 
mistaken knowledge, a delusion, a mdydj. This is a very 
noteworthy step in advance. It is the same which 
Parmenides and Plato took when they^affirmed that the 
knowledge of the world of sense was mere deception, eltaXa ; 
^ Brill. % 4. 5. 8. 7. 1. ^hrahmavidyd^ dtmavidyd. 
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which Kant took, when he showed that the entire reality’ 
of experience is only apparition and not reality (“ thing 
in itself”). It is of the g'reatest interest to follow up the 
earliest foreshadowings of this thought in India, and to 
trace how ll^e term avidyd passed from the negative idea 
of ignorance 1;o ^he positive idea of a false knowledge. 

The first suggestion of this is found already in the 
Rigveda, where in X. 81. 1 it is said of the great All- 
father that he, when hf entered into the lower world, was 
pratharrfac'had, “veiling his original nature.”^ Further, 
an obscure passage of the S'atapatha Brahmana ® describes 
how Brahman, when creating the upper and the lower 
worlds together with their gods, “ revealed ” himself, how 
he projected hims^f into them by means of his two “ great 
immensities ” (abhva), his two “ great appearances ” 
(yaksha), that is to say by means of his names and forms, 
but how he himself “entered into the half beyond” 
{pardrdham agac'cliat). 

The further development of these thoughts is found 
in the U^nishads. ‘In Brih. 1. 6. 3 the world of names, 
forms, and works is defined (by means of one of those 
brief mystical formulae, of which perhaps the most ancient 
“ Upanishads ” consisted, sttp..p. 16 f.) as amritani satyena 
chan^am, “ the immortal (Brahman) veiled by the 
(empirical) reality.” The explanation of the formula is 
ad^ed immediately : — “The Prana {i.e. the atman) to wit 
is the immojtal, name and form are the reality * by these 
th^ PiAna is veiled.” As here (and in Taitt. 2. 6, — “ as 
reality he becomes everything that exists ; for reality is 
the name given to it” ), so also in Brih. 2. 1. 20 the word 
satyam denotes the reality of experience ; in this latter 
passage it is said in another “ Upanishad ” with an added 
explanation : — “ Its Upanishad is ‘ the reality of reality,’ 

^ miikhyam^ msh]yra]janc'cim, fdmmdrtMlmm rdpam dvrinvmi, Sayaiaa. 
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Usatyasya satyam); that is to say, _ the vital spirits 
(together with the worlds, gods, and living creatures as 
we may infer from that which precedes) are the reality, 
and he“is their reality.” He is-so we aje to understand 
—in the so-called reality that part of it wh4>f is actually 
real. This is also the meaning of the illustrations in 
Brih. 2. 4. 7-9 : *the ^tman is the musical instrument 
(drum, conch, lyre), the phenomena of the universe are its 
notes; just as the notes can onl^ be seized vdien the 
instrument is seized, so tlie world of plurality can only 
be known when the atman is known; only of* him is 
there knowledge, all else is “ nbt knowledge. ^ Similarly 
Chand. 6. 1. 3 teaches that the “ transformation of the 
iUman into the manifold world of phenomena is only 
vdc’drambhamxm, “ a matter of words,” or ndmadheyam, 

“ a mere name,” and that “ in reality there exssts only 
the One Being, i.e. the Atman. It is only of him there- 

* fore that a real knowledge is possible. All experimental 
knowledge, the four Vedas and the whole series of 
empirical sciences, as they are fenumerated in CKSIhd. 7. 1. 
2-3, are, as is there said, eOT,^“ mere name” ; and 

Nd^rada, deeply versed as he is in them, , finds himself in 
“darkness,” from which first by the knowledge of the 
atniaii is he guided across to the other shore.^ . Souls 
and the “real desires” by which they are affected for 
continued life after death in the world of Brahman are, 
as expounded in Chand. 8. 3. 1-2, by the empirical 
knowledge which teaches annihilation at de§.th “veped 
in unreality. They really exist, but unreality is spread 
over them.” And “just as he who is ignorant of 
its hiding-place • fails to find the golden treasure, 
though he pass and repass it continually, so all these 
creatures fail to find this world of Brahman though they 
daily enter into it ; for by unreality are they turned aside.” 

1 CMud. 7. 26. 2. 

■■■■y.; .-y . ■■ ■ 
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What is here described as empty word, mere name, < 
darkness, unreality, i.e. the entire empirical knowledge of 
things, is further denoted by avidyd, “ ignorance.” This 
term occurs perhaps for the first time in Brih. 4. 4. 3, 4, 
where it is^aid of the soul, when it casts off the body in 
death, thatit,“ dismisses ignorance ” {amdydm (jamayitva). 
Ignorance is henceforth the knowledge that rests on 
experience ; true knowledge is only of Brahman. Like 
Plato’s teaching that only the eternal is an object of 
eVio-Tjj/iij,* while of the world of phenomena subject to 
the flu:^; of Heraclitus (?nly a is possible, in S'vet. 5. 1 
the explanation is given*. — “Ignorance is the fleeting, 
knowledge is the eternal,” ^ i.e. it is an object of knowledge. 
Kath. 2. 1-6 contrasts ignorance and knowledge with 
poetic vividness ; tlie goal of ignorance is pleasure {preyas), 
the goaLof knowledge is salvation (s'reyas). The former 
says, “this is the world” (ayam loko); the gaze of the 
latter is directed on another world : — 

Widely different indeed and contrasted are the things 
T^hich men call* knowlfdge and ignorance, 

I see Nac'iketas endeavouring to gain knowledge ; 

The troop of pleasures has not deluded thee. 

• 

Wandering in the depth of ignorance, 

Deeming themselves wise and learned, 

Thus aimlessly fools tramp hither and thither, 

Like blind men led by comrades blind as they. 

ThS last verse is further amplified in Mund. 1.^2. 8-10 ; 
and both vetses are quoted in Maitr. 7. 9. *Tho subject 
is "Mmilarly* treated in the verses Brih. 4. 4. 11-12, which 
are a later insertion (cp. Kath. 1. 3) : — 

These worlds indeed are joyless, 

Shrouded in thick darkness ; 

Into them aiter death all go 

Who^are unenlightened and ignorant 

^ hshamm tu avidyd hi amritam t%h vidyd. 
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Yet lie who perceives the atman, 

And is conscious tliat “I am he ? 

What desire what love could he still have 
For the body racked with pain 1 

The infatuation of ignorance is yet more strong^ depicted 
ill Is'a 3 : — r « » 

This universe indeed is demon-haunted, 

Shrouded in thick darkness, 

Therein go to death all 

Who have slain their own soijjs. ^ 

Since the knowledge of the ton is contrasted with 
the reality of experience as the r»alm of ipiorance,^ i 
cannot be gained by mere speculation {tarka) concerning 
it but only by a revelation communicated through 
the teacherd According as the htmSn is conceived as 
a divine person, this revelation is represented as an act of 

his grace : ^ — 

Not through instruction is the dtman won, 

Not through genius or much book-learning ; , . 

Only by the man whom he clifoses is^he comprehend^ : 

To him the toan reveals his essence^ 

Another verse,® which in all probability^ originally pro- 
mised the vision of the atman concealed in ^ the heart to 
him who “by pacifying the organs of sense”" has become 
“indifferent” (ahutu), has received a theistic colouring 
in S'vet. 3. 20 and Mahanar. 10. 1, in that it represents 
the knowiedge of the atman (whose abode is here also still 
in the heart) as received “ by the favour of tne creator._ 

A still more pronounced theism, that has wandered far 
from the original conceptions of the doctrine of the atman, 
is exhibited' by the entire S'vetas'vatara Upanishad, and 


^ Katli 2. 7-9. ^ Kdtli. 2. 2 ?j, repeated iu Mund. 3. 2. 3. 

3 Katb. 2. 20, as read by SAnkara. f 

^ dhdtu-prasdddd ; cp. QUnd. 6 . 15, dtmani sarvendriydmsamiwahshthapja. 
s dhdtuh prasdddd. 
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especially by the prayers for spiritual enl%hteni^r6irE>4iQj; ;.i 
Savitar, Eudra, and Brahiman which are interwoven ,5^1 th .j 
it in 2. 1-5, 3. 1-6, 4. 1. | " /' / 

The doctrine thus far set forth, according ' to which ' 
Brahman q^’ the atman becomes known by virtue. _of a 
(metaphysic^) Jjiiowledge, is transcended within the 
limits of the Upanishads themselves, by another and 
undeniably more profound conception, according to which 
there neither is nor can be a knowledge of the &tman as 
the sole »ll-pervading Essence of things. For such know- 
ledge assumes a knowing subject and a knowm object, and 
therefore a dualism ; the ^taian, however, forms an absolute 
unity. We propose briefly to trace the development of 
this thought under the guidance of the texts. 

The primitive source of the entire conception of the 
unknow^bleness of the 5,tman is to be found in the 
speeches of Yajiiavalkhya in the Brihad^ranyaka ; and 
the daring and abruptness with which the doctrine is 
here introduced, as well as the originality of the method 
by whielwt is established, iSeem to point to an individual 
as its author. In his discourse with Maitreyi Yhjnaval- 
khya propoundsj in Brih. 2. 4. 12, the paradoxical asser- 
tion, — “ after death there jp no consciousness ” ; and 
proceeds to confirm it with the words : — “ For where 
there is as it were a duality (in reality there is not), 
there one sees the other, smells, hears, addresses, compre- 
hends, and knows the other; but where evejyMiing has 
become to Sim his own self, how should he smell, see, 
hear, address, understand, or know anyone at all ? How 
should he know him, through whom he knows all this, 
how should he know the knower ? ” On careful 
consideration two thoughts will be found to be implied 
here: (l) the suprem^ &tman is unknowable, because 
he is the all-comprehending unity, whereas all knowledge 
presupposes a duality of subject and object; but (2) the 
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•individual atman also (“ through whom he knows all 
this”) is unknowable, because in all, knowledge he is the 
knowing subject (“ the knower ”), consequently can never 
be object. Essentially these two thoughts are one; for 
the individual atman is the supreme atman, aiul in pro- 
portion as we rise to this knowledge th^ illusion of the 
object vanishes, and the knowing subject alone remains 
without object ; and this subject, alike in its waking tou’^s 
and in dreams, fashions the objects outside of itself,— “ for 
he is the creator.”^ The same thought is found in five 
other passages in the speeches of ¥ajnavalkhya, and these 
we quote partly abridged : — “ Thou'canst not see the seer 
of seeing, thou canst not hear the hearer of hearing, thou 
canst not comprehend the comprehender of comprehending, 
thou canst not know the knower of ^knowing.” ® “In 
truth, 0 Gargi, this imperishable one sees but is jiot seen, 
hears but is not heard, comprehends but is not compre- 
. hended, knows but is not known. Beside him there is no 
seer, beside him there is no hearer, beside him there is 
none that comprehends, beside hiip there is jsione that 
knows.”® The same words recur almost unaltered in 
Brih. 3. 7. 23 at the close of a paragraph, and on this 
account the association of the thread of the universe with 
the inner guide appears to be less primitive. In Brih. 4. 
3. 23-31 it is said of the deep sleeper : — “ When then 
he does not see, yet still he is seeing, although he sees 
not; siitee.for the seer there is no interruption of se5ing, 
because he is imperishable ; but there is no Second beside 
him, no other distinct from him, for him to see.” WThe 
same is then repeated of smell, taste, speech, hearing, 
thought, sensation, and knowledge. “For (only) where 
there is as it were another is the other seen, smelt, tasted, 
addressed, heard, conceived, feli^ and known.” And in 
Brih. 4. 4. 2, of the dying it is said f—“ Because he has 
» Brill. 4. 3. 10. 2 Bjihi 3. 4. 2. ® Brih. 3. 8. 11. 
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become one, therefore he sees not as they say (in reality * 
he continues ever seeing), because he has become one, 
therefore he does not smell, taste, address, hear, conceive, 
feel, or know the other, as they say.” 

If we cqpsider the originality, the close reasoning, and 
(as we shall. sKe*later) the agreement of the thoughts in 
the passages quoted with the other views of Yajnaval- 
khya, we shall be led to regard as very probable the 
dependence of all the |)assages that remain to be quoted, 
and therefore of the entire further development of the 
doctrine, of the unknSwableness of the ^tman, on the 
thoughts, perhaps- even on fhe text of the Brihad^ranyaka. 
The two passages from the Chandogya, which we have 
now to cite, may be regarded as early examples : — “ His 
relations seat themselves around the dying man, and ask 
him, ‘ Dci you recognise me ; do you recognise me ? ’ As 
long as his speech has not yet entered into the manas, his 
manas into the prana, his prhna into the heat, the heat 
into the supreme godhead, he recognises them. But 
after thaitr his speech has entered into the manas, his 
manas into the prina, his pr4na into the heat, the heat 
into the supremq godhead, then he no longer recognises 
them.” ^ This passage, self-contained as it is, nevertheless 
appears in its leading ideas to be dependent already on 
the last-named passage of the Brih. 4. 4. 2, since the 
reverse relation is not in any case admissible. In Chand. 
6; 9* and 6. 10 also the doctrine of unconsciousness on 
entrance intq the Existent, set forth in the illustrations of 
the bees and the rivers, seems to be indebted to the passage 
first adduced from Brih. 2. 4. 12; — “After death there is 
no consciousness.” And similarly the following words in 
Brih. 2. 4. 14 are echoed in Ch^nd. 7. 24. 1 : — “ If a man 
sees no other (beside himself), hears no other, knows no 
other, that is the infinite (hli4man)\ if he sees, hears, 

1 OMnd. 6. 15. 1-2 ; cp. 6. 8. 6. 
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’ knows another, that is the finite {al])am). The infinite 
is the immortal, the finite is mortal.” The suddenness 
and disconnectedness with which this idea is introduced 
seems to indicate dependence on the thoughts of Yajna- 
valkhya. 

It is primarily due to the influence this conception 
that, later on, in" opposition to the general tendency of 
the Upanishads to seek after and to expound the knowledge 
of the atinan, the theory is more and more elaborated that 
the atman (whose unknowablenessi’ as we shall See subse- 
quently, had been already so strong^iy emphasised Ijy Yajna- 
valkhya with his neti neti) is ifb true object of knowledge. 
That knowledge of the htman, which sets it as an object 
over-against itself, and which therefore is still infected with 
duality, now appears as a lower standpoint, which must be 
transcended in order to attain to complete oneness with 
Brahman, with the &tman. 

This view is set forth for the first time clearly in the 
magnificently elaborated description of the universe in 
Taitt. 2. The author of this"* text -begins witlfThe incor- 
poration of the htman in the material world and the 
human body, as the self dependent nn nourishment. 
From this as mere external covering he advances, pene- 
trating deeper and deeper into the kernel of the living 
being as it here presents itself, to the self of life, of mind, 
and finally of knowledge, i.e. the vijndnamaya dtman. 
This las^t, Iiowever, to which Brahman is an object of 
knowledge, is also a mere outer covering of the self im- 
posed of bliss, which realises its oneness with Brahman. 
At this point the question is propounded ; — 

Whether any ignorant man departing reaches yonder -world? 

Or whether perehance the wise departing wins the other world ? 

Neither the one nor the other is in effect the answer 
conveyed by the following words, which describe how 
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Brahman in creating the universe enters into it as Being, 
expressible, self-dependent, consciousness, reality, while it 
in harmony with its own nature persists as the Opposite, 
inexpressible, independent, unconsciousness, unreality. 
Bliss consist* in the sense of oneness wdth the latter : 
— “For wherf a'j.nan finds his peace and resting-place in 
that invisible, unreal, inexpressible, unfathomable, then has 
he attained to peace. ^ If, however, a man admits therein 
an interval, a separation (or ‘ever so small a separation’ 
between Jiimself as subject and the atman as object), 
then hi» unrest continues ; it is moreover the unrest of 
one who imagines himsellf wise (while making Brahman 
the object of knowledge).” For no language, no con- 
ception, is adequate to express Brahman : — 

Before whom words and thought recoil not finding him, 

Who knows the bliss of this Brahman, 

For him nothing excites terror any more. 

If, however. Brahman cannot be reached by the way 

of knowledge, how can uniqp with him be accomplished ? 

This is the question with which the following texts are 

occupied. In Kena 3. a student propounds the question : — 

• 

That to which no eye penetrates, 

Nor speech nor thought, 

^ Which remains unknown, and we see it not, 

How can instruction therein be given to us ! 

And the answer is suggested (Eena 3 and 11) : — ■, 

/^It is distinct from the intelligible, 

^ * And yet it is not therefore unknown ! — 

Thus have we from our forefathers 
Eeceived in turn the instruction. 

Only he who knows it not knows it, 

Who knows it, he knows it not; 

Unknown is B by the wise, 

But by the ignorant known. 

^ ahhayam gato bhavatd^ like Janaka, whom Y^jnavalkhya exhorts,— 
ahhayam mi Jamka iJfd^pto ’si, Brih. 4. 2. 4. 


c. 
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' Our knowledge is addressed to the external world, but 
there is another way : — 

Outwards the Creator pierced the holes, 

Therefore men look outwards, not inwards ; 

The wise man right within saw the fitmai^,^ 

Fastened his gaze on himself, seeking ^he^. eternal.^ 

“Fastened his gaze on himself” is literally “turning 
round the eye” — dvrittacaJcshus} 

Here within us the reality of the Atman becomes an 
immediate certainty : ® — 

Not by speech, not by thought; 

Not by sight is he comprehended ; 

“ He- is ! ” by this word is he comprehended, 

And in no other way. 

He is ! ” thus may he be apprehended. 

In so far as he is the essence of both ; r 

“ He is ! ” to the man who has thus apprehended him, 

His essential nature becomes manifest. 

The polemic against knowledge grows in intensity. 
Thus in a verse inserted later fn Brih. 4. 4. 10 

In dense darkness they move. 

Who bow the knee to ignorance"'; ^ 

In yet denser they 

Who are satisfied with knowledge. 

This verse is repeated and further amplified in Is^ 9-11 
(in dependence on Kena 3) : — 

Other than that to which knowledge leadeth 
Is that to which leadeth ignorance ! 

Thus have we received the teaching from our forefathers. ^ 

He who recognises both wisdom and ignorance (as insufficient), 

He through both overpasses death and wins immortality. 

With this is connected the demand for the suppression 
of the perceptions of the senses whicji trick us with a 

^ Hath. 4. I. 

3 Hath. 6. 12, 13. 


^ 'Cp. Jacob Bohme’s averted eye.' 
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false knowledge. As early as Brih. 1. 5. 23 tke injunction ’ 
is given : — “ Therefore must one vow only be observed ; 
suppressing the activities of the other organs of sense, a 
man must inspire and exspire.” Chand. 8. 15 demands that 
a man “reduce all his organs to inactivity in the 5,tman.” 
Mundaka 3.» 1» 8 craves for jndnaprasdda, “cessation 
of knowledge,” and in 8. 2. 1 together with works repre- 
sents the vijndnamaya dtman ^ also as becoming one with 
the supreme eternal. And Maitr. 6. 19 directs that the 
eonsciou^hess, togethe:^ with the subtle body ilingani) 
that su^ains it, should*be immersed in the unknown ; — 

That which abides iff consciousness 

Unknown, beyond conception, -wrapped in mystery, 

In that do thou immerse consciousness 
And the liigam, bereft of its foundation. 

All thesg requirements are part of the Yoga system, of 
which we shall learn to know more later as a Praxis, by 
which it is hoped to effect that metaphysical union witli 
the fitman by artificial means, 

' ... ' 

11. Thu Search for Brahman 
1 . The Atman [BraKman) as the Unity 

As early as the times of the Eigveda a perception of 
unity had been reached, to which expression was given 
in l?ymns like Eigv. I. 164, X. 129. After thjs, however, 
there remained the further task of defining more closely 
**th? eternal unity which underlies all the phenomena of 
nature. Of such inquiry the hymn Eigv. X. 121 is the 
chief example, which, to the nine times repeated question, 
“Who is the god to whom we are to offer sacrifice?” in 
the tenth verse gives th5 answer : “ Prajdpati ! It is thou 
and no other, who boldest in thy embrace all that has 
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' come to be.” We have already traced in detaiP how this 
search was prosecuted through the period of the Brah- 
man as, how Praj^pati was gradually displaced by Brahman, 
and how finally the most definite expression for the 
object of man’s search was found in the eginception of 
the atman. Atman is the Indian expression for that 
which we are accustomed to call “first principle,” and is 
distinguished from the latter only by its defining in a 
clearer and more strildng manner than any Western 
equivalent the one eternal problem of all philosophical 
research ; for it invites us to lay^ hold of the iiyiividual 
self of man, the self of the unf/ersd, and to strip off from 
man and from nature everything which does not approve 
itself as this self, as the peculiar, rnost profound, and 
ultimate essence of things. At the same time, the less 
definite Brahman is often enough employed to express 
the first principle. This is the case in the passages to be 
discussed immediately, Brih. 2. 1. 1 (Kaush. 4. 1), Brih. 
4. 1. 2-7, Ghand. 5. 11. 1. Similarly S' vet. 1. 1 opens 
with the question, — “What i/'the first beginning', what is 
Brahman?” — ^and according to Pras'na 1. 1 and in the 
Arsheya Upanishad, wise men come^toggther in order to 
search for “ Brahman.” 

The terms Brahman and ^tman both denote, there- 
fore, the first principle of the universe, and in tliis sense 
are ordinarily employed in the Upanishads as synonymous, 
and arediiti.erchanged with one another in the same lext 
or stand side by side, as in the question"" proposed in 
Ghand. 5. 11. 1 : — Iw na’ dtmd, him hrahmaf wCere 
S'ankara remarks that Brahman denotes the term to be 
defined, vis'eshyam, and ^trnan that which defines it, 
vis'eshanam, (which is true in general, if not precisely so 
here), that by Brahman the limitation implied in ^tman 
is removed, and by &tman the conception of Brahman as a 

^ Einleitung %nd FMlosoplm des Veda^ p, 132 f. 
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divinity to be worshipped is condemned. Both expressions ’ 
however are, as this remark already shows, of indefinite con- 
notation. The conception of Brahman is very complex, 
and the conception of the 4tman is a negative and relative 
idea, whieh^declares to us rather wherein the essence of 
man and of- the* universe is not to be sought, than affords 
us any positive information as to its real nature. Pre- 
cisely in this its philosophical value consists. For the 
essence of things remains, as far as its nature is concerned, 
eternallj-* unknown ; a!id every attempt to make it an 
object (jf knowledge ccSoapels us to impose upon it defini- 
tions which are borrowed ftom that sphere of experimental 
knowledge that alone is accessible to our intelligence, and 
these again do not penetrate to the essential reality of 
things. From this realistic tendency the many false or 
imperfeat attempts to explain Brahman and the fitman 
arise, which are rejected by the teachers of the Upanishads 
themselves, and which we have now to discuss. 

2. Bdldlii§ Attempts at Explanation 

According to a narrative preserved in a twofold 
recension, in Brih. ‘Z. 1 and Kaush. 4, the learned, famous, 
and proud Brhhman B&l^ki Gt&rgya approached the king 
Ajhtas'atru with the offer : — “ Allow me to explain to you 
the Br^man.” He then endeavours twelve times in suc- 
cessioii (in Kaush. sixteen times) to define the Brahman 
as the soul ^purusha) in the sun, moon, lightnihg, ether, 

^ wind, fire, jvater, etc. ; and in each case the king confutes 
his definition by pointing to the subordinate position 
which the corresponding purusha occupies in the wdiole 
of nature. The Brahman is silenced, and the king pro- 
ceeds to instruct him, using the illustration of a deep 
sleeper. That in whicTr his vital breaths {prdndh) lie 
dormant, and from which they issue on his waking, and 
with them all worlds, gods* and living creatures, is the 
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' atman. This is the Brahman that G-argya undertook in 
vain to explain. The reader’s expectation of a more 
precise account of the relation of Brahman to the purushas 
of G4rgya is not fulfilled in either recension. They both 
are satisfied to show how on waking the pr^p-as (speech, 
eye, ear, manas) proceed from the ^tmair, and as being- 
dependent on them all worlds, gods, and living creatures. 

3. S'dJcalya’s Attempts at Explanation 

In a similar way, in Brih. 3. Si 10-17, 26, Tidagdha 
S'&kalya attempts to define Brahman as forming the 
climax of all that the word htman denotes [sarvasya 
dtmanah pardyanam). After, however, having eight 
times in succession propounded a ope-sided view that 
represents the earth, love, forms, ether, etc., as its basis, 
he is corrected by Y^jnavalkhya, who points out to him 
that that which he explains as the climax of all the 
word ^tman denotes {sarvasya dtmanah pardyanam 
yam dttha) is, on the contrary ,^only a subordinate purusha 
that rules in the bodily forms, in love, the sun, s(5hnd, etc. 
“He however,” Y&jnavalkhya proceeds in Brih. 8. 9. 26, 
“who oversteps these purushas (is superior to them), 
separating them one from^ another and turning them 
back {i.e. inciting them to activity and recalling^^them), 
this is the purusha of the Upanishad doctrine concerning 
which I ask thee.” SAkalya is unable to name it, and 
for the efroi^ of having passed off a subordii 3 .ate purusha 
as sarvasya dtmanah pardyanam must atone by Jbis 
death. ^ 

1 TMs is the meaning of the passage as I propose to assign the dialogue. 
The traditional view, which is less satisfactory, represents yajnavalkhya as 
raising the question with regard to sarvasya dpnanah pardyanam, and indicat- 
ing as its basis, earth, love, forms, ether, etc. ; and the error of S'iikalya would 
then consist in his naming in answer not the atman that Yajiiavalkhya expects 
in answer, but only a subordinate purusha that rules in the bodily forms, in 
love, the sun, sound, etc. 
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A. Six Inadequate Definitions 

Precisely as in Biih. 2. 1 twelve defective [eTcapdd) 
definitions of Brg.hinan are criticised, in Kausli. 4 sixteen, 
and in Brih^. 9. 10-17 eight, so in Brih. 4. 1 there are 
six; and h-ere*Janaka approaches Yajnavalkhya after 
having fortified his soul with mystic 'doctrines, uqpani- 
shads, as the traveller provisions his ship or waggon d 
These “ upanishads ” consist in six definitions of Brahman 
enunciate“& by other teachers, as speech, breath, eye, ear, 
manas, «,nd heart. All these definitions may still be 
found in the extant textsl if not always exactly under 
the names assigned. For instance, for vcig vai brahma 
see Pahc'av. Br. 2(i, 14. 2, Ch4nd. 7. 2. 2 ; iox prdno vai 

brahma, Brih. 1. 5. 23, 3. 7. 1-2, Chand. 4. 3. 3, 7. 15, 

Taitt. 3. 6, Kaush. 2. 1,2, 2. 13, Pras'na 2. 13 ; cakshur 
vai brahma, Chind. 1. 7. 4, 4. 15. 1, 8. 7. 4, Kaush. 
4. 17, 18, Brih. 2. 3. 5, 5. 5. 4; s'rotram vai brahma, 
Taitt. 3. 1, Kaush. 4. 14^ ma'tio vai brahma, Chand. 

3. 18. Ijliit. 3. 2; hfidayam vai brahma, Chand. 3. 12. 

4, 8. 3. 3, Brih. 5. 3 ; cp. also in general Chand. 3. 18, 

where vac, prana, cakshuh, s’rotram form the four feet 
of Brahman, and Chand. 4. 8.* 3, where prana, cakshuh, 
S'rotram^ manas are one of his four feet. These and all 
similar definitions, whether they are historical or only in- 
vented to give colour to historical tendencies, arise from the 
endeavour to^know that which is essentially uaknowable ; 

^or^hieh piirpose no resource is open but to conceive it 
with conscious or unconscious symbolism under the form 
of some one of its phenomenal appearances. The criticism 
to which Y5,jnavalkhya subjects these six definitions of 
vdc, p)'>’’dna^cakshus, S'rotram, manas, and 
hfidayam consists jn explaining them as mere “ supports ” 
{dyatana), by means of which six corresponding attributes 
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that are assumed to belong to the divine Being as prajnd, 
priyam, satyam, ananta, dnanda, stliiti, manifest them- 
selves in the space which is common to all six as basis 
(pratishtha). If, however, we seek to , ascertain further 
the nature of these sis attributes, we are ^seferred back 
again to their six manifestations in space as 'vdc', prana, 
c'ahslius, s’rotram, manas, hridayam. And so, thrown 
backwards and forwards between the phenomenal forms 
of experience, and the empirical ^attributes of the divine 
Being which find expression in them, we ifearn that 
phenomena can only be explained by phenommia, and 
that it is not in this way tha^; we can arrive at a know- 
ledge of the nature of the Godhead. Yhjnavalkhya 
accordingly himself adopts another starting 

from the question what becomes of the soul after death, 
first of all sketches a picture of the individual soul as 
it dwells in the heart encompassed and nourished by the 
veins, and extends its feelers, as it were, in the two eyes ; 
then suddenly draws aside, lp:e a veil that hides it, this 
entire individual soul, so that befote and arou'nd and in 
us we see only the one omnipresent supreme soul. An d 
thus the question concerning the future existence of 
the individual receives its«- answer in that it is deprived 
of all justification, and falls to the ground me^ingless. 
Nor have we even to-day any better reply to give. 

'' b., Definitions of the Atman Vais' vdnar a 

Owing to the ambiguity of the word the concep^iom 
of the 4tman, like that of Brahman, gives rise to several 
misunderstandings. One of these was due to the fact 
that beyond the cosmical meaning of the htman as first 
principle of the universe there was discerned its 
psychical meaning, the embodiment pf this principle in 
the self. It is thus with ^the five Brahmans, who in 
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CMnd. 5. 11 meet and propound tlie question: — “What 
is our atman, what is Brahman ? ” They betake them- 
selves with this question to Udd&laka Aruni, who they 
know is even .now engaged in studying the Atman 
Vais’ vanarc^ i.e. the atman as the all-pervading first 
principle of- the- universe. Udd41aka mistrusts (rightly, 
as his later answer proves) his ability to satisfy them, 
and all six proceed according to king As'vapati Kaikeya 
for instruction concerning the Atman Vais’vdnara. The 
king firsf asks the six %r4hmans in succession what it is 
that thay “ worship ” as the 4tman. He assumes, as this 
expression shows, thal th§ Br4hmans who apply to him 
for instruction are still entangled in the error of regarding 
the 4tman as an ^bject of worship existing outside of 
themselves, like a new kind of divinity. This assumption 
is confirmed, inasmuch as the six inquirers explain the 
4tman in succession as the heaven, the sun, the wind, 
space, water, and the earth, therefore as something 
objective. The king rejoins : — “ You all, to judge from 
your answers, conceive of this Atman Vais'vdnara as 
though it were something separate from yourselves, and 
thus you consuime your food. He however who worships 
this Atman Vais''vdnara thu« (placing his outstretched 
hand o:^his head from the forehead to the chin) as a span 
long {grades' amdtram ahhivimdnam), he consumes the 
food in all worlds, in all beings, in all selves. And of this 
very Atma\ Vais'vdnara (measured on tha head as a 
^p^ long), the bright (heaven) is the head, the all- 
pervading (sun) is the eye, the (wind) on its lonely path 
is the breath, manifold (space) is its trunk, its bodily 
frame, riches (water) its bladder, the earth its feet.” The 
suggested movement of the hands, without which the 
passage is unintelligible, may with certainty be inferred 
from the original of our text in S'atap. Br. 10. 6. 1, where 
they are actually made. In other respects also the 
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original passage referred to possesses several advantages, 
especiali}’ in its discussion not of the Atman Vais'vdnara, 
hut of a symbolical interpretation of Agni Vais'vdnara, 

“ the all-pervading fire,” as a first principle of the 
universe. In this light the defective answOfSe of the six 
interlocutors are far more intelligible thaif ifithey inquire, 
in the first instance, as is the case in the secondary re- 
presentation of the Chhndogya, concerning the htman as 
“ Brahman ” (first principle). The question in this form 
and the inquiry for the Atman Vais'vdnara woulcl, strictly 
speaking, exclude from the very beginning such esroneous 
answers as were given by all six Brahmans. 

6. Gradual Insti'uction of Ndrada 

It is not always opponents or pupils who betray their 
entanglement in incorrect or defective conce;ptions of 
Brahman. We repeatedly meet with a Brahman inquirer 
who, like Sanatkumara in Chhnd. 7 or Bhrigu in Taitt. 3, 
makes his way through a sr^cession of inadequate con- 
ceptions in order step by step to rise^to an ever purer and 
more refined knowledge of the Brahman or 4tman. The 
most complete example of this kind* is Chand. 7, where 
Sanatkumara begins his instruction of N4rada by declar- 
ing the whole of the experimental knowledge tha^ he has 
acquired to be mere name. Speech is greater than name, 
nianas greater than speech, and in this way the inquirer, 
ever adv'anmng, is led upwards from the conditioned to the 
conditioning, from great to greater by successive stajses,— 
in which Brahman is apprehended as ndman, vac, manas, 
sankalpa, cittam, dhydnam, vijndnam, balam, annam, 
dpas,tejas, dkds'a, smara, ds'd up to prana (the individual 
soul) ; and from this last to the absolutely “ great,” 

the “unlimited,” beyond which there is frothing, that com- 
prehends all, fills all space, and yet is identical with the 
self-consciousness {ahankdra), with the sonljdtman) in 
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us. The greatness of this final thought impresses us as ’ 
in strange contrast to the laborious series of conceptions 
by which we ascend to it. It was probably intended for 
more patient readers than are to be found at the close 
of the nineteentli century, and was evidently meant, by 
passing from ±h« visibly great to a still greater, to serve 
the purpose of exciting expectation to the highest pitch. 
Otherwise, in this transition from name to speech, from 
this to the intellectual faculties (mind, judgement, thought, 
intuition,*knowledge), flom these through the intermediary 
of force, to the four elements (food, water, heat, space), 
and from these through m^ory and expectation to pr^na, 
it is impossible, in spite of the rich poetic ornament with 
which these ideas are set forth, to discern a satisfactory 
reason for this progressive advance ; and the question is 
perhaps jiistified, whether the author himself was entirely 
in earnest, or whether these ideas from name right up to 
pr&na were not all more or less intended to serve as mere 
foil, in order to set in so much clearer light the absolute 
unconditioned and wnlimi^d nature of the atman, as 
lying above and beyond all thought. It is on other grounds 
remarkable that, ^n cbnnection with all the members of the 
series that precede prhna, rich reward is promised to the 
man who “ worships as Brahman ” name, speech, mind, 
etc. fhe author therefore admits the possibility of 
“ worshipping as Brahman ” all these things, and in the case 
of rnany of them this may actually take place; in* a more 
or less consciously symbolic manner. For ordinary men, 
relying on their empirical consciousness as though on a 
rope, prefer to worship rather than to know. To such an 
end the absolute is naturally only with difficulty or not 
at all adapted. The use of symbols therefore for its 
expression is inevitable,* and these in the hands of the 
multitude very readily become idols. The manner also is 
remarkable in which our author passes from pmna, the 
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• individual soul, for whicli the distinction of subject and 
object still exists, to hhtiman, the supreme soul, for which 
these like all distinctions have no meaning. We seek, 
he says, the truth. This depends on knowledge, this 
again on thought, this on faith, this on self-wncentration, 
this on productive power, this on plei'.sure {suJeham, 
more usually dnanda, the so-called bliss), which exists in 
the unlimited, the hMman. Gradually, therefore, from 
the sphere of the intellectual in which differences obtain, 
we are led upwards through an (fver-increasing**' blending 
of subject and object to a region fn which all distinctions 
are lost in the All-one. • * 

7. Three Different Atmans 

The 4tman is, as has often already* been pointed out, 
an idea capable of very different interpretaticins. The 
word signifies no more than “ the self,” and the question 
then arises what we regard as our self. Three positions 
are here possible, according as by the ^tman is understood 
(1) the corporeal self, the bo&y ; (2^ the individual soul, 
free from the body, which as knowing subject is contrasted 
with and distinct from the object ; or*(3) J;he supreme soul, 
in which subject and obje(jt are no longer distinguished 
from one another, or which, according to the Indian con- 
ception, is the objectless knowing subject. The -narrative 
in Chftnd. 8. 7-12 furnishes an illustration of these three 
positions. The self (aimaw), the sinless, free from* old 
age, from death, and from suffering, delivere(ffrom huimer 
and thirst, whose wish is true, whose decree is true, Inat 
ought we to seek, that endeavour to know.” Impelled by 
this craving, the god Indra and the demon Viroc'ana set 
off, and betake themselves to Praj&pati for instruction. 
His first lesson is as follows ; — The self is that which is 
seen in looking into the eye of another, into a brook of 
water or a mirror, which is reflected again in an image 
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complete even to hairs and nails, which decked with fair ’ 
clothing appears fair, in a word, the body ; “that is the 
self, that is the immortal, the fearless, that is Brahman.” 
The answer satisfies both pupils, and they depart home- 
wards ; but ]^aj&pati looking after them says : — “ So they 
depart, without 'having perceived or discovered the self.” 
ViroG'ana and the demons rest content with this answer, 
and therefore all demon-like men, seeing the self in the 
body, deck the human frame with all kinds of finery, as 
though it'Vere destinedi for a future life, a world beyond. 
Indra, oij the contrary, reflecting that this self is exposed 
to all the sufferings and ilnperfeetions of the body, and 
perishes at death, feels (what everyone may feel) that no 
change which passe^ over us can affect us, and returns to 
Prajapati. Prajj1,pati now communicates to him the second 
answer :-*-the self is that which roams about untrammelled 
in dreams ; “ that is the immortal, the fearless, that is 
Brahman.” But even with this answer Indra cannot 
remain satisfied. The dream-self is not, it is true, affected 
by the usuries which* the body experiences from objects, 
but yet it is virtually affected by them, seeing that it 
proceeds to create ari objective world over-against itself. 
The third answer of Prajapati now follows : — “ When a 
man is so completely wrapped in slumber, has reached so 
perfect ^'est, that he does not perceive any dream-image, 

- — that is the self,” thus he spake, “ that is the immortal, 
the fearless,, that is Brahman.” A further objection on 
^j-, 1i j ^p a,rt of, Indra, that this amounts to entrance into a 
state of annihilation, Prajapati removes by showing that 
the cessation of the distinction of subject and object, as 
this is attained in deep sleep, is rather an entrance into 
the fullest light, a personal identification with the supreme 
spirit, which as th(j knowing subject in us is unaffected by 
any change of organs or objects. The meaning of this nar- 
rative is clear. In response to the question. What is the 
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‘ self? three answers are possible, according as we adopt the 
standpoint of materialism, realism, or idealism. (1) The 
material (demoniac) answer runs, — the self is the body, 
and perishes with it. The theologians of the Ved&nta 
understand even here the individual soul, ap^l do violence 
to the text by transforming the man who^'‘ is-seen ” in the 
eye (mirroring himself) into one who “sees” in the eye, 
because otherwise Prajapati “ would have been a deceiver,” 
since he says in fact even of this first self, — “that is the 
immortal,” etc. Praj&pati, howev'tr, is here the*represent- 
ative of nature, which never spealfe falsely, and y«ct shows 
itself in a certain sense doub?e-faced, inasmuch as to the 
two most important questions which we can put, the 
question concerning freedom and the jiuestion concerning 
immortality, it gives to the ordinary empirical conscious- 
ness two answers, which appear to be in contradietion with 
one another. If we regard our actions, we see that they 
all necessarily proceed from their causes (character and 
motive) in harmony with the law of causality; and yet 
we bear within ourselves tie inv?ncible indestructible 
consciousness of freedom and responsibility for these 
actions. Similarly with the question of immortality. If we 
look without, we see our entire self entering into existence 
as body and perishing ; and yet we are invincibly conscious 
within of the eternity of our being : sentimus experi- 
murque nos aeternos esse, as Spinoza says. It is on this 
consciousnqps, and not on personal longings, tjiat all proofs 
of the immortality of the soul depend. This cfinseiousj^esiw 
it is which, clothed in empirical forms, (2) from the realistic 
standpoint exhibits the self as the individual soul, and to 
this the second answer of Prajapati refers. Very beauti- 
ful is his illustration of this consciousness of a soul, free 
from the body and yet real and*' individual, by means of 
the dream-state, as being the only state of which we have 
experience, in which the soul may be observed bound by 
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corporeal conditions but not under the limitations of 
individuality. This entire individual soul, however, is a 
false conception arising from the fact that we transfer the 
forms of our intellectual judgements, and especially the 
most general^f them, the necessary existence of an object 
for a subject-, «ifto a region where they have no validity. 
From this point consciousness leads on (3) to the idealistic 
standpoint, which recognises only the one supreme soul, 
existing in everything, and embodied in each in its 
entirety. ^ In it there is|QO duality, no subject and object, 
and consequently no consciousness in an empirical sense. 
Thus far it may be compared to a deep dreamless sleep. 
Later on we shall learn to recognise besides waking 
slumber and deep s],eep a fourth (turtya) state of the soul, 
in which that unification, which ensues unconsciously in 
deep sleep, is to be realised in a consciousness which is 
perfect though not resting upon experience, or directed 
towards objects external to itself. 

8. Five different Atmans 

As in the passage from the Chandogya discussed 
above three i,tn>ans* are distinguished, the corporeal 
individual and supreme, so a paragraph in Taitt. 2, which 
occupies a more advanced and developed position, assumes 
five atm'ans (or purushas) by further division of tlio 
intermediate individual ^tman into the principles of life, 
of will, and .of knowledge. Thus are constituted the 
jatn|ans anng,maya, 'prmmmaya, manomaya, vijndna- 
maya, and cmiandamaya, which are manifested alike 
in mankind and in nature as a whole. The first four of 
these, like sheaths or husks (termed later Icos'as), surround 
the fifth as the true kernel. Stripping off these sheaths 
one by one, and grf,dually penetrating deeper, wo finally 
reach the inmost essential being of a man and of nature. 
(1) The annamaya dtman, “the self dependent on food,” 
^ 7 : 


II, 
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is tlie incarnation of the ^tman in the human body and in 
material nature; the bodily organs are its constituent 
parts. (2) Within this is contained the pranamaya 
alman, “ the self dependent on the vital breath, the 
cftman’as the principle of natural life. Its constituent 
parts are the vital breaths in man (ihhaktion, inter-, 
halation, exhalation), but also in a cosmical sense the 
whole of space is its body, the earth its foundation. By 
stripping off this &tman also as a_ sheath we rea,ch (3), the 
ftianO'moAjcb dtman, “ the atmat dependent on manas 
(volition), whose constituent parts are stated to be the 
four Vedas with the Brahmanas (cwfcstt). According to 
this definition we are to understand by it the principle of 
the will {manas) embodied both in men and in gods, i.e. 
of purpose directed to selfish ends. For it is this that on 
the human side is expressed in the Vedic saerifi'uial ritual. 

(4) Deeper still is found the vijndnamaya dtman, “the 
self dependent on knowledge,” which, as the accompanying 
verse declares, offers knowledge in place of sacrifice and 
works, while recognising and worshipping the ''deity as a 
separate and independent being. This position also we 
must abandon like a sheath, in order finally to penetrate 

(5) to the dnandamaya dtman, “the self dependent on 
bliss,” as the innermost kernel of man and of nature as a 
whole. This atman dependent on bliss, “ before whom 
words and thought recoil, not finding him,” is no longer 
an object of knowledge. It is, in contrast with the reality 
of experience, that which lies beyond on the other 
unutterable, unfathomable, an unconsciousness, a not- 
reality. “ For it is he who creates bliss. For when a 
man finds resting-place and peace in that invisible, 
unreal, unutterable, unfathom,able one, then has he 
attained to peace. When, howevej, a man assumes 
therein an interval, a separation (between himself as 
subject and the toan as object), then ^his unrest is 
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prolonged. Moreover, it is the unrest of one who 
deems himself wise (while making Brahman an object 
of knowledge).”^ 

* , ■ 

III. Symbolic Representations of Brahman 
1. Introduction and Classification 

By a symbol (crvfi^^ov) the ancient writers under- 
stood the visible sign of An invisible object or circumstance. 
The word itself may be» derived from the piecing together 
(o-v^ySdXXejv) of a broken ring or the like carried by guests, 
messengers, etc., as their authorisation, to the other half 
that has been laid “by, or simply from the mutual under- 
standing {avfi^dXKav) on which the recognition of this 
visible token depended. An illustration lying very near 
to hand for the conception of a symbol is furnished by 
the words which language uses. These are to be regarded 
collectively as the visible 'signs of the invisible ideas 
which they represent, and therefore Aristotle pertinently 
remarks; — r&v Sk ovofidrav etcacrTov (yvfi^okov ea-riv and 

m 

eari fiv odv ra iv rfj 4>(ov^ t5)v hi ry ^tiXV '^O'S'rifi.draiv 
(TVfi^oKa, icai rd lypacjiojjbeva t5>v iv ry (fioivf}! So also the 
Church cells its sacraments and doctrinal formulae symbols. 
They are the external tokens of adhesion to its fellowship. 

The Indian word for symbol, pratikam, depends upon 
a similar conception. It denotes originally (from prati- 
the side “ turned towards ” us, and therefore vdsible, 
of an object in other respects invisible. In this sense the 
teachers of the Vedanta often speak of symbols {prattkdni) 
of Brahman. They understand by the term definite 
representations of Brahmftn under some form perceptible 
by the senses, e.g. iis name, speech, etc.,^ as manas and 



1 Taitt. 2. 7. 

® .'De' Iiit«rp. I. p. 16. 


^ De SensH L p. 437. 
^Chlnd. 7, 
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akds'a,^ as dditya,^ as the fire of digestion,® or even as om,* 
which for the purpose of worship are regarded as Brahman, 
and are related to the latter as the images of the gods 
{pratimd, arc'd) to the gods tliat they represent.® As 
early as Badarayana® the distinction is d*^awu between 
the worshippers of Brahman under su^i " Symbols and 
the worshippers of Brahman “ endowed with attributes ” 
[saguna). The latter possess a knowledge of Brahman, 
and pass accordingly by the de'vaydna, which leads to 
Brahman; while the worshipper; of the symbol are by 
it hindered from discerning Brahman,'^ and hence they 
receive as fruit only the rewarcl specified for each symbol.® 
In the sequel this distinction is not consistently main- 
tained. The worship of Brahman by rr'eans of the syllable 
om leads, according to Pras'na 5. 5, by the devaydna to 
Brahman, and the worship of Brahman as pranads usually 
assigned to that branch of knowledge which concerns itself 
with qualities, and only exceptionally ® to the symbolical 
worships, to which, nevertheless, it belongs according to 
passages like Brih. 4. 1. 3 (prdna^' hy the side of vde, 
manas, etc.), 2. 3. 4 (with aMs'a), Ch§,nd. 3. 18. 4 (sub- 
ordinated to manas, by the side of 'yac','’etc.). 

Nevertheless the definite conception of the symbol is 
wanting in the Upanishads, just as the word prg,Uham in 
this sense is not there found. When, however, in the 
extracts discussed in the preceding chapter^® CQrtain 
concrete representations of Brahman are rejected as 
inadequate, though they are acknowledged to.As- 

^ Chrmd. 3, 18. ” OMnd. 3. 19. 

Brill. 5. 9, Chdnd. 3. 13. 8. ^ Cliand. 1. 1. 

^ cp, S'ankara on Bralimastltra, pp. Ml 14, 189. 8, 21 7. 10,835. 9, 1059. G ; 
on Cliandogya, pp. 9. 8, 10. 1, 21. 3. 

« Steam 4. 3. 15-16, cp. 4. 1. 4. 

P. 1135. 7, praWca-^pradhdnatvdd updsanasya, ^ 

0^ Chfind. 7. 1-14. 

E,g. on Bralimastea 4. 1, 5. 

Brill. 4. 1; OMnd. 5. 12-17, 7, 1-14. 
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meritorious, as is shown by the promise of a reward, wo 
arc aide, as is the case with so many doctrines of the later 
Vedanta, to trace in passages like those quoted the earliest 
rise of the conception of the symbol. 

By symbol in a wider sense we understand all the 
representatioiis^onceived with a view to the worship of 
Brahman, himself incapable of representation, under some 
one of his phenomenal forms ; and therefore especially as 
prana and vdyu, as akds'a, manas, and dditya, as the fire 
of digestion and the s|llable om. To the discussion of 
these sy«nbols in the present chapter must further be 
added the symbolical interpretations of ritualistic con- 
ceptions, and finally the substitution for liturgical practices 
of others which are. related to the atmau doctrine. 

. 2. Brahman as Prana and Vdyu 

No natural phenomenon bears so ambiguous a 
character, none .appears to be derived so immediately 
from the most intimate essence of things and so fully to 
reveal it" as the phenomenon of life, manifested in the 
activity of all the vital organs (pnxinas), but above all in 
the process of breathing {prana) which determines the 
life itself. Hence as early aS' the Brahmana period the 
central significance of prana {breath or life) was discussed 
together Vitli its superiority to the other pranas (vital 
foregs, as the eye, ear, speech, manas), and its identity 
with Vdyu, ihe god of the wind as the vitfd Imeath of 
universe, was discussed. All these discussions arc 
continued in the Upanishads, especially in the older texts, 
which yet are unable to apprehend the first principle of the 
universe otherwise than in its most obvious phcnoun'iial 
forms ; until the prana, whether by a process of subordina- 
tion or identification, retires more and more behind the 
atman, and appears only as an occasional synonym for it. 

That the body of all (organic) beings can be sustained 
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only as long as the prana inhabits it, is taught in a 
passage frequently misunderstood, Chand. 1. 11. 5 : — 
sarvdni ha vd’ imdni hMitdni prdnam eva ahhisamvisunti, 
prdnam ahhyujjihate. This does not mean, as Sankara 
and many with him explain it, that beipgs enter (at 
death) into prana, and are thence born ^ew, but rather 
the contrary : — “ All these creatures enter with the breath 
(iirto the body), and with the breath they again depart 
out.” The best illustration is furnished by the metaphor 
Pras'na 2. 4, which contains pofsibly a reminiscence of 
our passage, and by Brahma Upanishad 1, which is 
dependent upon it. The illustration is employed, it is 
true, not of living beings, but of the individual organs 
in their relation to the prana. “ Ju,st as the bees all 
follow the queen bee when she comes forth, and so long as 
she tarries all tarry, so also speech, manas, eye,i'-and ear.” 
The prana is the fundamental and constant part of the 
sixteen of which man consists. In Brih. 1. 5. 14 this 
is illustrated in mythological language by the example 
of PrajS.pati, who loses a sixteenth <part each night with 
the waning of the moon : — “ And after that at new moon 
he has entered with the sixteenth part into everything 
which has breath, thereupcm is he born on the following 
morning (as the crescent of the new moon).” Here 
PraJajiati, after the loss of his fifteen changegsllle parts, 
continues to exist at the new moon with his sixteenth 
“ unchangeable ” {dliruva) part solely as prana in all 
living beings. From a physiological point of view J^ig^ 
thought is explained in Ch&nd. 6. 7; man consists of 
sixteen parts, of which after a fifteen days’ fast only one, 
the prana, survives. An enumeration of these sixteen 
parts is undertaken in Pras'na 6. 3-4 : — “He (purusha.) 
reflected, ‘ With the departure of wfiat shall I myself 
depart, and with the remaining of what shall I remain ?’ 
Accordingly he created the prana ” ; from which, as the 
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passage goes on to declare, the fifteen other parts ’ 
originate. Here, in harmony with the later date of the 
composition, the prana is dependent on the purusha, ie. 
the atnian, but ,is still at the same time its empirical 
representative^ As such, as the hh4man brought within 
the circle of -eslferience (in the distinction of subject and 
object), the prana makes its appearance already in the 
beautiful description of Ch^nd. 7. 15: — “As the spokes 
are inserted into the nave of the wheel, so everything is 
inserted iHto this life (j.^dna). The life advances by the 
life (thed)reath), the life (breath) gives the life, it becomes 
the life. The life is father and mother, the life is brother 
and sister, the life is teacher and Brahman. Therefore 
if a father or mother or brother or sister or teacher or 
Brahman is used roughly, men say of you. Fie, you arc 
a parricide, a matricide, a murderer of brother or sister, 
of teacher or Br&hman. Should he, however, strike even 
these with a spear, after the life has departed (on the 
funeral pyre) and they are bjirnt to the last hair, then it is 
not said* ‘ You are ti parricide, a matricide, a murderer 
of brother or sister, of teacher or Brahman ’ ; for the life 
only is ail this.”* The comparison that occurs here of the 
prana to the nave of a wheel, in which all the spokes 
meet, is found again : (l) of the prana, in Pras'na 2. 6, in 
the hymn' to the priiia here inserted, though derived from 
an earlier period, and which recalls not only Vaj. Sanih. 
34. 5, but also in many ways Atharvav. 11* 4"; (2) of 
praira, .which is already identified in the second 
place with Prajfiatman in Kaush. 3. 8 (for which is 
substituted, in Kaush. 4. 20, the figure of the chieftain 
and his people); (3) of the atman, in Brih. 2. 5. 15, cp. 

1. 5. 15 Mund. 2. 2. 6 ^Pras'na 6. 6, and interpreted in 
S' vet. 1. 4, in ternrs of Sahkhyan thought. 

The superiority of the_^pr&na to the other vital 
organs (eye,^ear, speech, manas, etc.) is illustrated by the 
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parable of tire rivalry of the organs, wliieh forms a favourite 
theme of the Upanishads. In order to test which of them 
is the most essential, the pranas (eye, ear, speech, etc.) 
one after another leave the body, which, nevertheless still 
continues to exist ; but when the pranpj, proposes to 
depart, they become conscious that no]ife*’of them can 
exist without it. This narrative, known by the name 
of prdnasamvdda, is found in Chi,nd. 5. 1. 6-12, Brih. 6. 

1. 7-13, Ivaush. 2. 14, cp. 3. 3, Ait. Ar. 2. 1. 4, Pras'na 

2. 2-4.^ The most original form /is preserved unquestion- 
ably inChand. 5. 1. 6-12. The vital organs (only speech, 
eye, ear, and manas are mentioned T)esides prana) come to 
Prajitpati, contending for precedence. His decision is 
given : — “ That one amongst you, aft^sr whose departure 
the body finds itself in the worst condition, has the 
precedence among you.” Thereupon in successien speech, 
eye, ear, and manas depart, without the body on that 
account ceasing to exist. “ Thereupon the pr^na proposed 
to go forth ; but as a noble stged (if he breaks loose) tears 
away the foot-ropes that hold fast-^his feet, so he tore 
away with him the other vital breaths. Then they all 
came to him and said: — ‘Worthy sir, thou art he ; thou 
hast the precedence over u», only go not forth.’ ” Brih. 6 
1. 7-13 relates the story almost in the same words, but 
with the substitution of Brahman for Praj^ati, the 
addition of a sixth organ, and the further elaboration of 
the illustration of the steed. All these variations are in 
favour of the originality of the version of thecCh^ndogya^ 
Kaush. 3. 3 supplies only an argument which assumes 
the narrative in the form indicated. Kaush. 2. 14 
represents all the organs as going forth together, but 
returning separately; on the return of the' prana the 
body revives. Here the motive for tbe united departure 

’ A further recension, according bo Weber’s statement, occurs in TCanah , 
Ar. 9. On Brill. 1. S. 21, cp. also infra. 
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is wanting. Ait. Ar. 2. 1. 4 twice brings to a settlement 
tlie question wbicb of the pranas is ukthani, by the 
collapse of the body on the departure of the prana, and 
again by its revival when the prana returns. In this 
case an infe?^ impression is created both by the 
doubling of the proof of superiority, and by the applica- 
tion of the story to the glorification of the uhtham. 
Pras'na 2. 2-4 represents the prana indignant at the 
behaviour^ of the others preparing forthwith to depart, 
whereupon speech, manis, eye, and ear are carried away 
with it, fnd beg the pjcfna^to remain. This is clearly an 
abbreviated form of the original narrative ; what is new 
is only the substitution of the illustration of the queen 
bee for that of the isteed. These relations are of interest, 
since they supply a foundation for the chronology of the 
corresponcling texts. 

Connected with this narrative of the dispute of the 
organs for precedence is another of the strife of the gods, 
i.e. the qpgans, against the*demons. We limit ourselves 
to a comparison of the two chief recensions, Brih. 1. 3 
and Chanel. 1. '2} Of these two, Brih. 1. 3 is unquestion- 
ably the more ori'ginal. In order to vanquish the demons 
the gods, i.e. the organs, speech* smell, eye, ear, manas, and 
prana, in-^puct one of their number to sing the udgttha. 
Speech essays the task, but while singing is overcome 
witls evil by the demons. A similar fate overtakes in 
succession sSaell, eye, ear, and manas. Fiifally pihna 
•~i?lM>ertakes "it, and the assailing demons are scattered 
before him like a clod of earth when it falls on a stone. 
Thereupon prana leads the others away beyond the reach 
of evil and death, whereby speech goes to Agni, smell to 
Vayu, the eye to Aditya* the ear to the heavenly regions, 
the manas to the faoon. All these deities then, in order 

’ Other discussions of the sanie theme will be found in Talav. Up. Br. 1. 
60 , 2 . 1-2, 2. 3, a. lO-n. 
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to enjoy food, enter again as speech, smell, eye, ear, and 
mauas into the prana. The same idea is found in Ait. 
1-2, adapted to the conception of the purusha as the 
primeval man. To these legends Brih.^ 1. 3. 19 attaches 
a glorification of the pr4na as Aydsyq,‘%mAngirasa, as" 
Brihaspati and Brahmanaspati, as SdSidv: and even as 
Udgitha. Previously he sang the udgttha, now he is 
the udgitha. It is quite clear that we have here an 
amalgamation of two texts originating from different 
points of view. We now unders^^;and the strange version 
of our story in Chand. 1. 2, where the godsf in their 
strife against the demons approach the individual organs, 
not for the purpose of securing that the udgttha shall be 
sung by them, but in order to worslwp them as udgttha. 
The author of this section found the story of the strife 
followed already (just as is the case still in the Brihad.) by 
a worship of the prana as udgitha. Both pieces, though 
radically different, and only by accident standing side by 
side, were blended into one Thole, whereby the narrative 
entirely lost its original character.^ ^ 

The last-quoted legend suggests already that the 
prana is not merely a psychical buP also a cosmical 
principle, that it is not® only the breath of life in 
men, but also the universal breath of life which prevails 
throughout the whole of nature. This transii^on is very 
natural.^ Among the most diverse peoples, froim the 
purusha oh the hymn Rigv. X. 90 to the giant Tmir of 
the Edda, we meet with the tendency to *regard 
kind as a microcosm, and vice versa the universe as a 
mahranthropos. This thought depends, in the first 
instance, upon the fact that that which is manifested in 
nature as a whole, with all its phenomena, finds its most 
definite and complete expression in nmn. But in detail 
also the human organism enters into manifold relations 

^ See further, Deussen, TJ'pan., p. 6G if. 
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with the external AA-orld. By means of its various organs 
and functions it extends itself, as it were, over-agaiiist 
the surrounding phenomena of nature, and accommodates 
itself to them. The organs of nutrition correspond to 
the coiistituti^^ of food, the breathing organs to the 
atmosphere ; the structure of the feet corresponds to the 
earth, upon which they will have to move; and in the 
curvature of the head the vaulting of the heaven seems 
to be reproduced.^ 

It is perhaps due to|3onsiderations of this nature that 
as early •as the hymn of the purusha,^ describing the 
transformation of the primeval man into the universe, his 
head becomes the heaven, his navel the atmosphere, his feet 
the earth, his eye tl^- sun, his manas the moon, his mouth 
Indra and Agni (fire), his ears the heavenly regions, and 
his prana the wind. In general, precisely as we were led 
to recognise in pr&na the central organ of life, as ex- 
plained above, so that which corresponds to it in the 
universe, the wind, must b(^.ome the vital principle of 
nature, \vhether w^e regard it merely as the prana that 
pervades the whole universe, as in the hymns elsewhere 
quoted,^ or coiitreist vayu and 'prdna as cosmical and 
psychical analogies, as is the case in the following 
passages. 

In Br^' I. 5. 21-23 the narrative of the rivalry of 
the organs appears in a new form, in so far as side by side 
with the psy^Jiical organs, speech, eye, ear, a?nd prana, 
^tl^fiii; cosmicai equivalents also, fire, sun, moon, and vayu, 
comet for ward ill mutual rivalry. Since these last cannot 
be said to depart from the body, this feature of the 
iim'ratiAm is necessarily omitted, and there is substituted 
for it in tlie case of the jisychical organs exhaustion, in 
the case of the cosiiMcal a temporary entrance into repose. 

^cp. Plat. Tim. 44 D. • X- 90. 13-14. 

^Atliarvav, 11^4 and Pras'iia 2. 5 - 13 ; cp. Deussen, p. 562. 
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Only prana and vayu do not become exhausted ; accord- 
ingly the others take refuge in them, and at the close 
it is said that the sun rises and sets in the (cosmical) 
pr^na. A similar conception lies at the foundation of the 
magnifying of the wind in Brih. 3. 3. “ The wind 

therefore is the particular [uyasliti), aiid^ the universal 
(samashti).” In another version of the same narrative, 
Brih. 3. 7, the wind (cosmical aijd psychical) is celebrated 
as the thread of the universe (siitram) which ho|ds together 
all beings: — “By the wind as thre|id, 0 Gautama, this world 
and the other world and all c|.’eati|res are bounds together. 
For this very reason, 0 Gautama, it is said of a dead man, 

‘ his limbs have been relaxed ’ ; for by the wind as thread, 
0 Gautama, were they bound together.”^ Just as the 
prana binds things together from without, so, as is ex- 
plained in the following words of Brih. 3. 7.'’ 3-23, the 
i i Antarydmin (inner guide), i.e. the dtman, rules them from 

within. The connecting together prana and antarydmin 
is part of the attempt, thus fsarly made, to advance from 
the symbolical method to that of abstract conception, of 
which more will later be said. 

Since it has been already shown in Ait. Br. 8. 28 in the 
hrahmamli parimarah, the “ dying (of the foes) around 
the magic spell (uttered by the king),” how the natural 
phenomena, lightning, rain, sun, moon, and mre, become 
extinct in the wind and emerge from it again, Kaush. 2. 
12-13 proceeds to teach the daivah pafimarah, the, 
“dying of the gods around (the prdna).” 'The cosn&iak 
divinities (fire, sun, moon, lightning), and the correspond- 
ing psychical divinities (speech, eye, ear, manas) do not 
die, when their brahman (here, their phenomenal form) 
vanishes ; their brightness onlyJ}hey deliver over to other 
gods, while they themselves with thdr prdna enter, the 
cosmical into vdyu, the psychical into prdna, which in 

’ Brih. 3. 7. 2. 
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essence are one : — “All these divinities therefore enter 
into the prana, and die in the pr4na ; they are not, how- 
ever, lost when they enter in, but arise again from him.” 
Here vdyu-prdnq, appears as the true first principle of 
the universe, i|hile the “ brahman ” is to he interpreted as 
only its manifestation in natural phenomena, and there- 
fore is apparently subordinated to the prtoa. 

The entrance of all the gods of nature into v4yu, and 
of all the gods of the senses into the prana which is 
identical •^ith it, is also| the theme of a discussion which 
is frequently met with, hut occurs in its best and probably 
most original form in S'atap. Br. X. 3. 3. 5-8. There in- 
quiry is made for “ the fire, which is this universe,” and 
the answer is giveji, — “ In truth, the prana (breatli, life) 
is this fire. For when a man sleeps, his speech enters 
into the piAna, the eye enters into the prana, the manas 
enters into the pr5,na, the ear enters into the praiia ; and 
when he awakes, from the prhna are they reborn. Thus 
far in relation to the self. .Next in relation to the gods. 
In truth,* Agni is thht which this speech is here, yonder 
Aditya is this eye, yonder moon this manas, and the 
heavenly regions' this ear. But yonder vayu (wind), 
which purifies there as it blows, is this prana (breath). 
When now the fire (agni) is extinguished, it is blown out 
in the wiffl, ; therefore we say, it has been blown out, for 
it is JdIowu 3ut in the wind. And when the sun (aditya) 
sets, it enter!* into the wind ; and similarly the* moon and 
heavenly regions are dependent on the wind; and 
from the wind they are reborn. He therefore wdio 
departs from this world knowing this enters with his 
speech into the fire, with his eye into the sun, with his 
manas into the moon, with his ear into the heavenly 
regions, with his pi?fina into v&yu ; for from them he has 
arisen, and from these divinities, whom he ever loves, 
united to them he finds rest.” This speculation was later 
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on associated with the legend of S aunaka and Abhipratarin, 
who during a meal were importuned by a hrahmctc (ivin, 
who proposed to them a riddle on this subject. In 
this form, which is apparently no longer preserved, the 
narrative became again the groundwork of-4''alav. Up. Br. 

3. 1-2, where the text is further elaoofeted and ex- 
pounded, and also of Ch^nd. 4. 2-3, which seems to be 
more faithful to the original form. The whole discussion, 
however, together with the legend, is comprised within 
a second legend, while (quite i|icongruously ) both the 
discussion and the story of the beggar student are put 
into the mouth of Raikva as he gives instruction to 
Jamis'ruti.^ 

Conceptions such as those referred to account for the 
fact that in the Upanishads we frequently meet with the 
explanation that Brahman, whose nature it is ‘sought to 
ascertain, is the prhna, the breath of life that pervades 
both the universe and the human body. This is the case 
in the definition of Brih. 4. liS, judged by Y^jnavalkhya 
to be inadequate, jomwo vai brahma \ or Brih. 5. 13, where 
uktham, yajics, sdman, and kshatram (i.e. probably the 
four Vedas, as the sum of all that was Originally denoted 
by brahman) are explained as the pri,na. We shall meet 
later on with other passages of this character, in which 
the prfina is recognised as a first principle, /^ut imme- 
diately set aside, as for instance Ch&nd. 4. 10. 5, psrdno 
brahma, 1mm brahma, kliam brahma ; and#' we propose 
to cite here two more passages only, Kaush. 2f 1 and 2»^, - 
in which a beginning seems to be made towards such a 
superseding of prana. Both passages, the one on the 
authoi’ity of the Kaushitaki, the other on that of the 
Puihgya, explain the pr^na as^ brahman. Both draw 
thence the inference that he who kn®ws himself as the 
prfma that fills all things does not need to beg for food 
^ cp, DeusseHj Upan,^ pp. 1 1. 7-120. ^ 
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[na yac’etis his “ upanishad”), since he enjoys nourish- 
ment in all beings. According to the first passage, speech, 
eye, ear, and manas are the servants of prana ; according 
to the second, tl\ey encompass it, speech around the eye, 
this again aroijmd the ear, this around the manas, and this 
around the psfiha. But of the last also it is said. He is 
set around (drundhate). Around ■what is not stated. 
But in this may be found the first intimation of the great 
truth formulated in Taitt. 2. 2, that the pranamaya 
dtman alSb is not the .^kernel, but only the innermost 
sheath. ^ 

3. Other Symbols o f Brahman 

The two most, important types besides the prana 
under which Brahman is to be worshipped appear to be 
manas a»d dMs'a. The principal relevant passage is 
ChMrdogya 3. 18: — “The manas is to be worshipped as 
Brahman ; thus far in relation to the self. Next in 
relation to the godhead ; the»^kas'a (ether, space) is (to be 
w’orshippSd) as Brahitian. Thereby both are tauglit, that 
in relation to the self, and this in relation to the godhead.” 
It is further expounded how Brfihman as manas has as his 
four feet the cosmical organs, speech, breath, eye, ear, and 
similarly as &kas'a the cosmical gods, fire, wind, sun, and 
the heaveid^7 regions. A passing attempt to elevate the 
manas (the ■vdll) into a universal principle has been else- 
where oited.^ « Unfortunately the attempt is not earned any 
fmgjher, but the manas is allowed to remain a mere symbol 
of Brahman. Besides our passage, Chand. 7. 3 may be 
quoted, where the manas occurs as the third of the 
symbols there enumerated, beyond which there is a still 
higher ; and Brih. 4. 1. 6^ where the upanishad mamo vai 
brahma is attributed to Satyakima (inconsistently with 

^ Einleitung und Fhilosoflm des Veda, p. 206 ; for an estimate of tins 
conception we refer to tlie discussion there. 
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the instruction given to him in Chand. 4. 9. 3), and is 
regarded as inadequate. By the side of the manas the 
passage quoted above names the akas'a (ether, space ; 
strictly speaking, space conceived as a /naterial element) 
as a symbol of Brahman (for an alternative and parallel 
explanation of it as Brahman can oAj be intended 
to be understood symbolically), no doubt on account 
of the omnipresence of space ; just as a passage 
often quoted by Sankara but not yet identified says of 
Brahman that he is dkds'avaU sarvagatac' *c'a nityah 
“ omnipresent like space, eternal,^ and Newton designated 
space the sensorium of God, Vhilh Kant a century later 
showed the god, whose sensorium space is, to be the 
intellect (manas) in our inner self.. In older texts of 
the Upanishads, dJcds'a (space) is frequently explained to 
be Brahman, without any clear consciousness* that this 
representation is merely symbolical. Chhnd. 1. 9. 1 : — 

“ It is the akis'a, out of which all these creatures proceed, 
and into which they are ^ain received, the hkhs'a is 
older than they all, the hk§,s'a iS the ultinfhte end.” 
Badarhyana is right in asserting ^ that by the hk§,s'a here 
Brahman is to be understood, “ because kis characteristics ” 
are found. So also in BriK 5. 1. 1, in an appendix contain- 
ing much that is old : — “ Om !' the firmament is Brahman, 
the primeval, air-filled firmament.” And agaa probably 
in Chand. 3. 12. 7-9: — “This so-called Brahman is the 
same as y^^nder space without man ; and lyonder space 
without man is the same as this space withjn man; ftpd^ 
this space within man is the same as this space wfithin 
the heart. That is the perfect, the immutable.” It was 
soon, however, felt that the representation of Brahman as 
slk§,s'a could only be tolerated in a symbolical sense. 
G^rgya, in Brih. 2. 1. 5,^ explains th# spirit in space as 
Brahman, and the answer is given (obviously directed 

^ Sfitr. 1. 1. 22, dJds'as taHingdt. 2 ^p. Kaiisli. 4. 8. 
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against tlie passage from Chand. 3. 12. 9 just cited), that 
it is only “ the full, the immutable.” In Chand. 4. 10. 5 
hham (space) is playfully identified with ham ( = dnanda, 
bliss). In Chand, 3. 18. 1, 4kas'a is, as we saw, only in 
a symbolical .|^nse together with manas admitted as 
Brahman as an* object of worship. Thus in Ch&nd. 7. 12 
the akas'a appears as a mere symbol, beyond which there 
is a greater; and in Ch^nd. 8. 1. 1, characteristically 
diverging from the above quoted passage Chand. 3. 12. 
7-9, it is no longer a question of regarding space in the 
universe <%s Brahman, or space in the heart, but that which 
is within this space {tasmin yad antar). We are unable 
therefore to agree with B^darayana when, in the student’s 
benediction Chand. 14, he proposes to understand Brah- 
man by the akas'a. The meaning rather is, perhaps in- 
tentionall}', directed against such an interpretation : — The 
akas'a is that (only) which holds asunder name and form ; 
that which is in these two {te yad antar d), that is Brahman, 
that is the immortal, that is»the atman. That is to say, 
Brahman ‘has been Expanded into names and forms, 
according to Chand. 6. 3. 3. The most decided polemic 
however against a 'confusion of akas'a and Brahman is in 
Brih. 3. 7. 12: — “He who, dwelling in the hkas'a, is 
distinct from akhs'a, whom the akhs'a knows not, whose 
body the afcys'a is, who rules the hkas'a. from -within, he is 
thy soul, the" inner guide, the immortal.” ’■ 

As &rly !«s the period preceding the Upanishads we 
^wgj;p able to discern a series of attempts to regard the first 
principle of the universe as inherent in the sun, but at 
the same time by means of metaphorical interpretations to 
advance beyond this conception as being merely symbolical. 
These attempts were continued in the Upanishads. In 
Kaush. 2. 7 a ceremonyis taught, which bymeans of aworship 
of the rising mid-day and setting sun delivers from all sin 
> cp. also Brill. 3. 8. 11, 4. 4. 17, 20. 
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(jommitted by day or by night. Cbdnd. 3. 19. 1 enjoins in 
addition the worship of the sun as Brahman ; and that this 
representation is merely symbolic appears from what follows, 
where the sun is regarded not as the, original creative 
principle, but, falling back upon representations discussed 
elsewhere,^ as the first-born of creation. With the attempts 
to which reference is there made to interpret these views 
of Brahman as the sun, and to see in the natural light 
a symbol merely of the spiritual light, is to be classed 
especially the paragraph Chand. 1-11, which undertakes 
on a larger scale to depict Brahman as the sun Q,f the uni- 
verse, and the natural sun as the phenomenal form of this 
Brahman. It may be regarded as a further endeavour to 
penetrate beyond the symbol to th% substance when, in 
a series of passages, it is no longer the sun, but the 
imrusha (man, spirit) in the sun, and the corresponding 
'purusha in the eye that is described as Brahman. In 
Chand. 1. 6-7 it is said in an adaptation of the Udgitha 
(which the Udgatar had to fing); as the Udgitha is lord 
over ric and sdman, so over the 'cosmical gods is lord 
“the golden man (purusha), who is. seen within the sun 
with golden beard and golden hair, altogether of gold to 
the finger-tips” ; and over the psychical gods “the man 
who is seen within the eye.” The former is lord over the 
worlds which lie beyond the sun, and over ^ desires of 
the gods;' the latter over the worlds whicpi lie on this 
side oUthe eye (therefore within man), and Oo er the desires 
of men. According to Mahanar. 13, the ria', saman,^d 
yajus (and therefore the Brahman embodied in the Veda)^ 
are compared to the orb of the sun, its flame, and the 
purusha in this flame, — “ as this triple knowledge does 
he gleam, who as golden purusha is therein in the sun ” ; 
while the identity of this purusha with that in men has 
been already asserted in Taitt. 2. 8 U — “He who dwells 

1 Alhjarmim GesoMMe, I, 1. pp. 253, 251. 2 cp. also Taitt. 3. 10. 
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here in men and that one yonder in the sun are the same.” 
This thought is further developed in Brih. 5. 5, where 
among other things it is said ; — “ Yonder man who is 
in the orb of the* sun, and this man who is in the right 
eye, these tv«^ depend on one another. The former 
depends by its* rays on the latter, and this by the breath 
of life on the former. This one, when he determines 
to go forth, gazes at that orb of the sun pure (from rays) ; 
those rays do not interfere with him.” Accordingly 
in Brih. 5. 15^ the dying man entreats the sun : — 
“ Disperst thy rays, concentrate thy splendour ; yea, I 
see thee, thou lovely form ; and he there, that man there, 
I am he himself.” A similar conception underlies the 
explanation of themselves given in Chfi,nd. 4. 11-13 by 
the three sacrificial fires in their instruction of Upakosala 
as the mfJii in the sun, the moon, and the lightning ; 
whereupon the teacher in a subsequent correction 
remarks “ They have told you only its environment, 
but I will tell you its real Mature ... the man who is 
seen in the eye, he is the atman — thus he spake, — he is the 
immortal, the fearless, he is Brahman.” Sun, moon, and 
lightning are, as *he further shows, only the uppermost 
stations of the way of the gods] by which “ the man who 
, is not as a man ” [purusho ’mdnavah) guides the soul to 
eternal unio \ with Brahman. These views are apparently 
criticised in ' Kaush. 4,^ when Gargya among his sixteen 
definitions of* Brahman proposes the man in tfie sun, the 
. ^mwn, the lightning, and the right eye, and is therefore 
turned away by Ajatas'atru. 

Prana, manas, dkds'a, and dditya are the most 
important symbols under which the worship of Brahman 
is enjoined. Theoretically, indeed, all the objects of w’or- 
ship recognised and* enumerated in Chand. 7. 1-15, viz. — 
ndman, vac, manas, sanhalpa, cittani, dliydyiani, vijnd- 

^ op. alsy ls'iM6. ® cp. Brit. 2. 1. 
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nam, halam, annam,dpas, tejas, dhds'a,smara, ds'dprdna 
are to be regarded as such ; and the modes of representa- 
tion of Brahman as vdc, prdna, c'akshus, s'rotram, manas, 
hridayam, which in Brih. 4. 1 are treated as imperfect 
and yet are not rejected, stand in a similr* position, and 
so also annam, prana, c'akshus, s'rotram, manas in Taitt. 

3. 1. The warmth of the body and the buzzing in the 
ear do duty also as symbols of Brahman on the ground of 
Chand. 3. 13. 7-8, where it is said of the light which is 
above the heaven and at the same time within men, i.e. 
of Brahman : — “ His sight is that,here in the bbdy when 
he is touched a warmth is felt ; his hearing is that when 
the ears are kept closed there is heard, as it were, a hum- 
ming like a crackling as of a roaring £re. This ought we 
to worship as his sight and his hearing.” Just as the 
section from which this passage is taken sCands in a 
peculiar, still unexplained relation to the doctrine of the 
dtman vais'vdnara and the prd'ndgnihotram connected 
with it,^ so the parallel doctrJne of ^he agni vais'vdnara ^ 
is attached to a cognate expression" in Brih. 5. 9, which 
traces back the buzzing in the ear and the fire of digestion 
to the vais'vdnara fire in men {just as in’Ch&nd. 3. 13. 7-8 
the humming in the ear and the bodily warmth is traced to 
the Brahman fire in men). Both amount essentially to the 
same thing, since, according to the doctrine prdnd- 
gnihot7;a (which will have to be further con sidered -later 
on), digestion is a consumption of the sacrificial food by 
the fire of prana; and this we have already learn t~to<^ 
recognise as a symbol of Brahman. 

Among the symbols by which the suprasensible 
Brahman is represented to sentient perception is finally 
to be reckoned the sacred syllable om, which of all the 
symbols came to be the most important and fruitful. It 
was closely connected with the yoga practice, one of the 

1 Chand. 5. 11-24. 2 S'atap. BivlO. 6. 1. 
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most peculiar plienomena of Indian religious life, which ’ 
later on will claim consecutive treatment. 

4. Attempts to interpret the Symbolical Representations 

of Brahman 

It is a weighty saying, that we must not put new 
wine into old wine-skins. But this requirement (like so 
many other of the requirements of Jesus) is on too lofty 
a plane, too unpractical, takes too little account of human 
relations lind weaknesses, to be capable of more than 
approxirc^te fulfilment. For it lies in the nature of 
things, that advance ii^ the religious sphere can never be 
simple and absolute, but rather that by the side of the 
newer and better tl^at which is old and dead must ever he 
still preserved, because it is regarded as something sacred. 
We shall see later how entirely Christianity was compelled 
to put its new wine into the old skins. Philosophy pur- 
sues a somewhat more untrammelled course. External 
liberty, however, is still not-mternal ; and even in the course 
of develd^ment of tlfh newer philosophy from Cartesius to 
Kant and onwards (to the greatest of all the battles for 
freedom that mankind has ever waged), we are only too 
often reminded of Goethe’s grasshopper “ that ever flits, 
and flitting leajps, and still in the grass sings its old 
song.”, 

It was (Txaetly the same in India. Those symbolical 
rcpresentatiwis of Brahman as prana, &kfis'a, et«o. were too 
d^ply rooted in the consciousness for it to be possible to 
throw them overboard without further trouble. There 
followed a series of attempts to preserve the symbols, 
while combining with them a truer conception of Brah- 
man. The section Kaush. 3-4 is especially typical of 
this method of psocedure. The important fact, taught 
principally by Yajnavalkhya, and perhaps first grasped by 
him, that Braliman, the dtman, must be sought above all 
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ill the knowing subject, i.e. in the consciousness (prajnd), 
had found a place alike in the schools of the Samaveda,^ 
and in those of the Rigveda ; although the latter, to judge 
from Ait. xir. 2. 1-2, adhered especially closely to the 
symbolic representation of Brahman as ^xana. While, 
however, amongst the Aitareyins the new knowledge of 
Brahman as prajnd (consciousness) is attached immedi- 
ately to this representation,^ the Kaush. Up. endeavours 
to elfect a reconciliation of the two by means of the 
equation, pr&na = prajnl Kaush. 3 shows in a oetterway 
how the objects of sense are dependent on the^organs of 
sense, and the latter in turn oh the' consciousness {prajnd, 
■prajndt^nan). But like a false note there runs through the 
whole the assertion put forward again and again : — “ What 
however the prana is, that is the prajna, and what the 
prajfia is, that is the prana.” The sole reasom advanced 
for this bold identification is, — “ for both dwell united in 
the body, and unitedly depart out of it.”® A similar 
attempt to identify the prd%.a and the dkds'a, and both 
\Vith. dnanda, “bliss,” which forms'" the essence*" of Brah- 
man, is found in Chind. 4. 10. 5; — “Brahman is life 
(prana), Brahman is joy {kam = dnancla), Brahman is 
the expanse {kham = dkds'a) ; to which the fires that 
impart this instruction addin explanation: — “In truth, 
the expanse, that is the joy, and the joy, Aat is the 
expanse ” ; and they expound to him how t?tat Brahman 
is life and the broad expanse. A still fiiore compre- 
hensive blending of symbols with reality' ia undertaljen 
by the very complex paragraph, Brih. 2. 3. Here “ twm 
forms ” of Brahman are distinguished, the material (mortal, 
abiding, existing), and the immaterial (immortal, departing, 
other-worldly). (1) The material Brahman is physical 
nature and the human body ; the sunr and the eye are its 

1 CLand. 8. 12. 4, Kena 1-8. ^ xjp. 3=rAit. Ar. 2. 6. 

^ Kauyli. 3. 4. 
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essence. (2) The immaterial Brahman is v4yu and akas'a, 
prana and the void in man ; the purusha in the sun and 
the eye is its essence. Thus far therefore we are dealing 
with the symbolical. But this is abruptly transcended 
when the puj^^sha is further identified by means of the 
famous formula of Yajflavalkhya neti neti and the upani- 
shad satyasya satyam borrowed from Brih. 2. 1. 20 witli 
the unknowable super-essential Brahman. A similar blend- 
ing virtually takes place in Brih. 3. 7, when vayu-prana as 
the world-thread [sMram) and the atman as the inner guide 
[antary cmim) are discussed in the same context, and are 
therefore probably identified. The prayer of the student 
also in Taitt. 1. 1 is remarkable, because a perfectly clear 
consciousness of thn symbolical representation of Brahman 
by vhyu is therein expressed ; — “ Reverence to Brahman ! 
Reverence to thee, Vhyu ! for thou art the visible Brahman, 
thee will I recognise as the visible Brahman.” In later 
texts prana has become occasionally a synonym for atman, 
as in Khth. 6. 2 ; or is mad >2 dependent on the latter, as 
in Pras'na 3. 3, whei^e the pr^na (perhaps following Rigv. 
X. 121. 2, K^th. 3. 1, and anticipating the “reflection” 
between souls anti objects in the SSnkhya philosophy) is 
described as the copy or shadow-' (c'hhya) of the litman. It 
was reserved for the reactionary spirit of the Maitr. Up. 6. 
1-^ to reh.'iljilitate pr§,na and aditya, and to enlarge upon 
their idckiti'y as well as the manner of their worship in 
tedious speculations. » 


A^yp^ndix: Interpretations of and Substitutes 
for Ritual Practices 

The partial interpretation in the oldest jiaits of the 
Upanishads of certain ritual conceptions and practices 
which are deeply 'rooted, in consciousness in the light of 
the doctrine of Brahman, and the partial substitution for 

^ cp. also 1. 12. 
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tlicm of new ceremonies more in harmony with the spirit 
of the new doctrine, is related to the symbolical view of 
Brahman. We propose briefly to indicate the leading 
characteristics on both sides. 

That India more than any other couifl^y is the land 
of symbols is owing to the nature of Indian thought, 
which applied itself to the most abstruse problems before 
it was even remotely in a position to treat them intelli- 
gently. As early as the period of the Brahpianas the 
separate acts of the ritual were frequently regarded as 
symbols, whose allegorical nieaning embraced'^' a wider 
range. But the Aranyakas were the peculiar arena of 
these allegorical expo.sitions. In harmony with their 
prevailing purpose, to offer to the V^iaprastha an equi- 
valent for the sacrificial observances, for the most part no 
longer practicable, they indulge in mystical interpretations 
of these, which are then followed up in the oldest XJpani- 
shads. In the latter we often see the fundamental con- 
ception of the 4tman doctrifie appearing in symbolical 
gui.se, and we should be disposed to trace in allegorical 
speculations of this nature the eaidiest origin of the 
Upanishad doctrine. That it is not so,"that the doctrine 
of the atman as the sole reality has not been developed 
originally from ritualistic conceptions, but was adapted to 
them first in later times, we have inferred aboT^ (p. 17 ff ) 
from tlm tradition surviving still in numercths instances 
in the Upsnishads, that it was kings, *.e. ^'Kshatrivas 
from whom the BiAhmans first received the ifxost import- 
ant elements^ of the atman doctrine. This they then 
appropriated in their own way, combining it ip alleo'orical 
fashion with the entirely heterogeneous methods of the 
ritual. This view finds an unexpected but all the more 
valualfle confirmation in the manner in Which the different 
schools of the Veda arrived at the conception of the atman 
or tlm prana a,s its precursor. It i.s evidenced, that is to 
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say, by tlie fact that each Veda starts from, the ritual 
service peculiar to it, the adherents of the Eigveda from 
the uktham, those of the Silmaveda from the udgitha, and 
the schools of the* white Yajiuweda from the as'va7nedlia, 
in order by a« symbolical interpretation to arrive at the 
conception of 'the pr^a or &tman. It is however incon- 
ceivable that the fttman doctrine should have originated 
on so different yet parallel lines of development, while the 
facts are completely explained on the supposition that the 
doctrine of the prana-atman was taken over from another 
source, aisd harmonised^by ^ach school to the best of its 
ability with the ruling ideas of its ritual. This we pro- 
pose to illustrate by a few examples. 

The chief functisn of the priests of the Eigveda is the 
recitation of the s'astram (hymn of praise), which was 
chosen for' the purpose on each occasion from the hymns 
of the Eigveda. The uktham however is “the most 
beautiful, most famous, most potent among the s'astras.”^ 
This is identified by^ the .^tareyins under several alle- 
gorical forms with the prana while the Kaushitakins 
identify the uktham with Brahman (materialised in ric', 
yajus, saman).® As the priests of the Eigveda regarded 
the uktham as the climax of their service, so those of the 
Samaveda looked upon the chanting of the udgitha, which 
was similarly identified with the syllable om, the prana, 
the sjjn, or %e purushain the sun and the eye;, while 
ill Chand,. S-the complete sdman, whose climax' is formed 
by»the chanting of the udgtiha, is compared with various 
eosmical and psychical conditions. The early portions of 
the Upanishad - Brahmana, which, including the Kena 
Upan., belongs to the Talavakfira school of the Samaveda, 
is concerned with allegoricig of an entirely similar character. 
For the priests of the Yajurveda who are entrusted with 
the carrying out of the sacred rites a similar part is taken 

^ Kausli. 2. g. ^ Ait. Ar. 2. ** Kausli. 2. 6. 
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by the act of sacrifice itself, and here again also it is the 
liio-best of all the sacrificial observances, viz. the horse- 

O 

sacrifice (ds'vamedha), with which Brill. 1. 1-2 begins, in 
order to recognise in the steed the universe, into which 
Prajapati is transformed with the object P'f again offering 
himself in sacrifice. In Taitt. Samh.- 7. 5. 25 also this 
allegorical interpretation of the horse of the sacrifice as 
the universe is found, and in Taitt. Up. 1. 5 in a different 
way the interdict of the sacrificial animal^ is broken 
tbroush, in that a fourth sacred word of the sacrifice 
malim, which must denote Brahmg,n, is added tc? the three 
hhii;r hhuvah svar, which are interpreted as earth, atmo- 
sphere and heaven. The remaining schools of the 
Yajurveda appear to have started in their allegorising 
from another aspect of the cult, from the disposal of the 
sacred fire-altars, as may be inferred from Kath. 1 and 
Maitr. 1.1.^ Throughout, however, we see how the ritual 
representations are, according to the Vedic schools them- 
selves, only different means ‘^’whereby expression may be 
given under an allegorical garb to thoughts common to all. 

Of other allegorical interpretations we will cite further 
only that of the GdyatH, the first in order of Vedic metres, 
consisting of three feet thrice repeated), to 

which an imaginary fourth was afterwards added. In this 
quadrupedal form the Gayatrl is a symbol ,.of Brahman, 
who is likewise four-footed. Later on we ^'ihall ha.ye to 
consider this four-footed character of Brahman, and its 
connection with the four states of the soul, waking, dresm-,-.., 
ing, deep sleep, and turiya. In their manner of treat- 
ment of the symbolical G^yatri the two chief texts adopt 
entirely different methods. According to Chtod. 3. 12, 
the text of the Veda and all eroated things, the earth, the 
body, the heart, and the vital organs, these six form the one 
sixfold foot of the G^yatri, and the three remaining feet^ 

^ cp. Maitr. 6. 33. ^ reference to liigv. X. 90, 3. 
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are iramortal in heaven, and are symbolised by space, the 
physical body and heart; in Brih. 5. 14, on the contrary, 
three feet of the Gayatri appear under a material form 
as the worlds, the vedas, and the vital breaths, while only 
the fourth {pwriya) is transcendent, and finds expression 
symbolically ih the sun, the eye, truth, power, and life. 

In this way on the rise of the new teaching an attempt 
was made to preserve the traditional heirlooms of the 
ritual, whjjie transforming them into symbols of the fttman 
doctrine. Soon however men' went further, and en- 
deavour^ to supersede th(j most important of the tradi- 
tional observances by other ceremonies adapted to the 
teaching concerning the atman. In Brih. 3. 1, for 
example, for the fftur priests (hotar, adhvaryu, udg^tar, 
br^hmain) the four cosmical and the corresponding psych- 
ical phenomenal forms of the atman are substituted (as 
fire and speech, sun and eye, wind and breath, moon and 
manas), and instead of the usual rewards there was 
introduced union \^dth tlfe atman as realised in the 
universe. Similarly in ChS,nd. 4. 16. 2, instead of the 
br§.hman his manas is introduced, and instead of the hotar, 
adhvaryu, and udgatar, the v&c' embodied in them. 

A further attempt to tran'Scend the sacrificial ritual 
is found in the conception of the man himself and his 
life as an act of service. Thus in Chand. 3. 16 the three 
periods of lip’man life appear in place of the three bruisings 
of the Soma', and in a difterent way in Chilnd. 3. 17 the 
^ fucctions of»hungering, eating, begetting, etc., replace the 
chief acts of the Soma sacrifice. In detail this thought is 
carried out by assigning the different organs and functions 
to the recjuirements and acts of the sacrifice,^ and else- 
where with still greater ojaboration.^ 

Finally, in many of the instances enumerated it 
remains doubtful whether it is intended merely to inter- 

^ 64. Pra^iagnili. Upan. 3-4. 
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])rct allegorically the still existing sacrificial cult, or to set 
it aside and replace it by physical and psychical conditions. 
The latter is distinctly the case with the last and most 
important phenomenon that we have to notice, where the 
agnihotram is replaced by the prdna-agnijwtram. 

The agnihotram, consisting in a twice repeated liba- 
tion of boiled milk, which was poured into the fire every 
morning at sunrise and at sunset every evening, and 
thus was offered to the gods, and wfith them to,n.ll beings, 
had to be maintained throughout his life [ydvaj-jivam) by 
the man who had once entered into the estate ot a house- 
holder. After the pr&na, indwelling in us all, had been 
introduced in place of the gods, the attempt was made to 
replace the agnihotram or fire-sacrifice by a prdna-agni- 
hotram, a sacrifice offered in the fire of prfi,na. The con- 
tinual inspiration and exspiration necessary'' for the 
maintenance of life {prana) might be regarded as such. 
A first trace of this idea may be found in the words of 
Brih. 1. 5. 23 : — “ Therefor^ if a man would observe a 
vow, he should inhale and exhale and wish, ‘May not 
evil or death seize me.’ ” ^ This “ inner agnihotram ” ^ 
occurs wdth a more developed character and a clearer 
repudiation of the agnihotl’am cult in Kaush. Up. 2. 5 : — 
“ These two sacrifices (of inspiration and speech, i.e. ex- 
spiration are endless and immortal ; for whether awake 
or asleep they are continually being offered^ The ©ther 
sacrifices, t>n the contrary, are limited, for 'they consist 
of works. Therefore the wise men of old ■(who in tfee 
Upanishads are cited quite commonly as authority when 
novel ideas are introduced) did not offer the agnihotram.” 
Like the breathing here, so the nutrition of the body also 
might be conceived as a sacrifice pffered in the fire of diges- 

r 

^ cp. also Ait. Ar. 3* 2. 6. 8. 

“ antarmn agnihotrmn y cp. also Eaiish. Ar. 10. 

^ cp. Pras'na 4. 4 : ‘‘The two libations of the exspiration §ik 1 inspiration.” 
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tion (identified in Brih. 5. 9 with the ct^m vais'vdnara), 
and be substituted for the traditional agnihotram. Here 
also is found the first trace of the thought in Brih. 1. 5. 2 : 
—“For all food -^hich he (who knows this) consumes, that 
he presents (to the atman and through it) to the gods.” 
An amplified description of this new kind of agnihotram 
appears first in Ch§,nd. 5. 19-24. There is no further 
need of a specially prepared milk ofi'ering, “whatever 
food is nearest to hand, that is suitable for sacrifice.”^ 
Sacrifice S offered also in the dhavaniya fire of the 
mouth, since the five libations, of which this sacrifice 
presented to the prhna Consists, viz . — the inspiration, inter- 
spiration, exspiration, the all- and up-breathing, and with 
them the corresponding five organs of sense, are for 
the benefit of the five nature gods and the five world 
spheres.^ -In a neighbouring passage the rinsing of the 
mouth customary before and after eating is conceived as 
a swathing of the prana with water.® Both acts, the 
nourishing and the swathing of the prana (with obvious 
reference* to Chfi,nd. 24), are connected together, and 
provided with corresponding rules in Maitr. 6. 9. Accord- 
ing to this passage also, the customary agnihotram seems 
to be superseded by the pranagnihotram {dtman eva 
yajati), while in the appendix Maitr. 6. 34 both are pre- 
served side by side in that the agnihotram restored to 
its rightful position is conceived as the “ openly made ” 
prdndgnihot/ram. A final step in this developnJent is 
indicated in, the Prhn^n. Up. 1-2, which, presupposing 
apparently all the passages just quoted, declares the 
customary agnihotram to be superfluous, and for the 
pranhgnihotram prescribes a minutely elaborated ritual. 

1 Chlind. 5. 19. 1. • 

2 cp. the more detailed discussion in Deiisseii, U^an.^ p. 146 f, 

2 Cluind. 5. 2. 2 ; cp. Brih. 6. 1. 14. 
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IV. The Essential Brahman 
1. Introduction 

* 

In the later Vedhnta, by a combination of his three 
essential attributes, Brahman is described as sac'cidd- 
nanda,i.e. as “ being (sat) mind (c'it) and bliss (dnanda). 
This name does not occur in any except the latest of the 
Upanishads, and has not yet been found in BMarayana 
or Sankara. We are able however, with a fneasure of 
probability, to trace in the Upanishads the step^ that led 
up to it, inasmuch as the more reflection on Brahman was 
emancipated from symbolic representations, the more it 
was concentrated on these three ideas,^just as occasionally 
also a combination of them was attempted. Thus at the 
close of his great discussion with the nine interlocutors, 
Yajnavalkhya declares, turning to them all “Brahman 
is bliss and knowledge ” [vijndnam dnandam hrahma ) ; 
and in the following section,® where he reduces six 
symbolical methods of representation to their true value, 
satyam, prajnd and dnanda also appear side by side with 
three other attributes of the divine being. Taitt. 2. 1 
approximates yet closer to the character of the. formula 
that was customary later, when it is said in a poetical 
passage that forms the climax of the development of 

thought : — 

«* . ■ 

He wlio knows Brahman 
As truth, knowledge, infinite (satyam jfmnam anr.t^itam\ ^ 
Hidden in the cavity (of the heart) and in farthest space, 

He obtains every wish 

In communion wdth Brahman, the omniscient. 

Since here, at the opening of the Anandavallt, a refer- 
ence to Brahman as dnanda ^bliss)r would be entirely 
in place, while there was no special occasion to describe 
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tlie Brahman as anantam (infinite) just at this point where 
stress was to be laid especially on his indwelling in the 
heart, the suggestion has been made ^ that anantam might 
not improbably be an ancient error, ratified after a time 
by tradition, fjr dnandam, which arose from the fact that 
the three predicates were taken for nominative, a position 
very rarely occupied by dnandam. If this is accepted we 
should have here the earliest occurrence of the formula so 
celebrated in later times. It must be admitted however 
that the force of our argument is weakened by the con- 
sideration*that it is apparently a quotation that lies before 
us, and that this as ^uch may not so confidently be 
brought into harmony with the following words. It 
is also difficult Jo understand how, assuming the 
universality of the reading anantam, a tradition of 
dnandam (in sac'c'iddnanda) could have maintained itself 
by its side. A combination of the four predicates 
mentioned is found in the somewhat late Upanishad 
Sarvopanishats^ra, No. 21, Ahere Brahman is defined as 
“ true, kflowledge, infinite, bliss.” ^ An explanation of 
these four conceptions is added, and then it is said : — 
“That of which these four realities (being, knowledge, 
infinite, bliss) are a characteristic, and which subsists 
without change in space, time, and causality {des'a-hdla- 
nimitteshu), is called the supreme atman or the supreme 
Brahman, indicated by the word ‘ that ’ (in tat tvam asi).” 
Thus we see 'the origin of the formula sac'-cid-dilanda, 
wlpch appe^s as such first (apart from Taitt. 2. 1) in 
Nrisiinhottarat&p. 4. 6. 7 and R^mapurvat§.p. 92, Eamot- 
taratap. 2. 4. 5, and is subsequently employed times with- 
out number. Let us also use it as a framework in 

’ See Dcusyeii, ^ 4 . 225. 

satyam jndnaiii awuLtaw, dnandam brahma; for wliicli Codex witli a 
more deiinite reference to Taitt. 2. 1 and Brili. 3. 9. 28, vaadsj—satyam jndnarn 
anantam hrahmaj vijndnam dnandam brahma* 
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order to summarise the most important conceptions of 
the Upanishads under the headings, — Brahman as sab, 
as o'it, and as dnanda. In the present chapter we have 
yet to discuss the contradictory nature- of Brahman and 
his unknowableness. 

2. Brahman as Being and not-Bemg (sat and asat), as 

Reality and not-Reality {satyam and asatyam) 

As early as Rigveda X. 129. 1, with a degree of philo- 
sophical insight remarkable when the date is considered, 
it is said of the primeval condition of things, tln^ primeval 
substance, therefore of Brahman in the later sense, that 
at that time there was na asad, na u sad, “ neither not- 
being nor yet being.” Not the forn^er, for a not-being 
neither is nor has been ; not the latter, because empirical 
reality, and with it the abstract idea of “ being ” derived 
from it, must be denied of the primeval substance. Since 
however metaphysics has to borrow all its ideas and 
expressions from the reality ('of experience, to which the 
circle of our conceptions is limited, and to remddel them 
solely in conformity with its needs, it is natural that in 
process of time we should find the first Jirinciple of things 
defined now as the (not-empirical) being, now as the 
(empirical) not-being. The latter occurred already in the 
two myths of the creation -d — “This universe in truth in 
the beginning was not-being; for they say. What was 
this not-being ? ” ^ and “ This universe in truth in the 
beginning was nothing at all. There wasc no heaven, 
no earth, no atmosphere. This being that was solely 
not-being conceived a wish. May' I be,”® etc. Simi- 
larly, in some passages of the Upanishads : — “ This 
universe was in the beginning . not-being ; this (not- 
being) was being. It arose thereupon an egg was 

1 See Alhjemeine Geschiclite, I. 1, pp. 199, 202. 

2 S'atap. Br. 6. 1. 1. 1. s Xaitt. Br. 2. 2. 9. 1. 
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developed,” etcd And in Taitt. 2. 7, where the verse is 
quoted ; — 

Not-being was tins in the beginning ; 

From* it being arose. 

Self -fashioned indeed ont of itself, 

Tlierefore is it named “ well-fashioned.’^ 

The preceding words show clearly how this is to be under- 
stood, for there at the beginning the verse is quoted, 
“ He is not as it were not-being, who knows Brahman as 
not-being, ’**and it is then further explained how Brahman 
creates tlig universe, and as^the (empirical) not-being, the 
unreal, is contrasted with it as the being, the real. “ After 
he had created it, he entered into it after he had entered 
into it, he was : — , 

The being and the beyond (sat and kjat), 

Expressible and inexpressible, 

Founded and foundationless, 

Consciousness and unconsciousness, 

Eeality and unreality. 

As reality he became everything that existed ; for this 
men call reality {tat satyam iti dcahshate).” A similar 
distinction is drawn as early as Brih. 2. 3. 1, — “ In truth, 
there are two forms of Brahman, that is to say : — 

o 

The formed and the unformed, 

The mortal and the immortal, 

The abiding and the fleeting, 

The being and the beyond (sat and tyam)” 

This passage, in spite of the air of a compilation which 
...pothe* chapter of which it forms the opening wears, gives an 
impression of greater age, and perhaps the passage from the 
Taittiriya is connected with it, and develops the thought 
further by more clearly contrasting Brahman as the l^eyond, 
inexpressible, foundationl^s, unconscious, unreal with the 
universe as the being, expressible, founded, conscious, real. 
At the same time this decides the question, which may well 

' Chfmd. 3.'19. 1. 
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have agitated men’s minds at that time, whether the nniverse 
originated from the being or the not-being ; at which ques- 
tion the (probably older) passage Ch^nd. 6. 2. 1 glances : — 
“Being only, my good sir, this was in the beginning, one 
only and without a second. Some indeed- say that this 
was not-being in the beginning, one only and without a 
second ; from this not-being being was born. But how, 
my good sir, could this be so ? How could being be born 
from not-being ? Being therefore rather, my good sir, this 
was in the beginning, one only and without a second.” 
In harmony with the position thus^ taken up in the follow- 
ing exposition of Ch4nd. 6, Brahman is usually named sat 
“ being ” or satyam “ reality.” 

The word satyam (reality) also is used precisely as 
sat with a twofold meaning. While it denotes Brahman 
in the section Ch&nd. 6 just referred to (so especially in. 
the well-known formulas, — tat satyam, sa dtmd, tat tvam 
asi), and is found with this rneaning in Brih. 5. 4, in the 
same Upanishad Brih. 2. 1. i'O ^ satyg,m is on the contrary 
the reality of experience, and Brahman is contrasted with 
it as satyasya satyam, that which alone in this reality is 
truly real : — “ Its secret name {upanisTiad) is ‘ the reality 
of reality’; that is to say ,° the vital breaths (prdndh) are 
the reality, and it is their reality.” The same words recur 
in Brih. 2. 3. 6 ; that they are here borrowed is evident 
from the fact that reference to the empirical reality as 
“ the vital breaths ” (prdndh) was justified by the preced- 
ing words in Brih. 2. 1. 20 only, and not inHrih. 2. 3.- 6. 
In Brih. 1. 6. 3 also, as in these passages, satyam denotes 
the real in an empirical sense : — “ It is the immortal, 
veiled by the reality (amritam satyena channam) ; the 
pr4na, that is to say, is the immortal, name and form 
are the reality ; by these that pr^na is veiled.” The 
-words amritam satyena channam appear to be one of 

1 = 2 . 3 . 6 . 
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those ancient mystical formulge, accompanied by their 
explanation, which we have already conjecturally assigned 
as the oldest form of the Upanishads. Since the opposite 
of satya (true) is usually anrita (untrue), it is perhaps 
conceivable th^t the formula in another recension took the 
form anritam satyena c'hannam. This would explain the 
curious play upon the word satyam which is carried out 
in Brih. 5. 5. 1 : — “ This satyam consists of three syllables. 
The first syllable is sa, the second ti, the third yam. 
The first and the last syllables are the truth {satyam), 
in the middle is the untruth [anritam)-, this untruth is 
enclosed on both sides 8y the truth [anritam uhhayatah 
satyena 'parigriMtam) ; by this means it becomes an 
actual being ” (by ,Brahman the universe acquires its 
reality). The three syllables are differently explained 
in Chand. 8. 3. 5, sa as the immortal, ti as the mortal, 
and yam as the point of meeting [yam, yac'c’hati) of 
both ; and again differently in Kaush. 1. 6 the syllable 
-tyam in the word satyam l^s reference to the gods and 
the vital breaths (external and internal nature), and the 
syllable sat- to the “ being ” distinct from the gods and 
the vital breaths, a*nd exalted above them. 

For the later Upanishads the question whether Brah- 
man is (not-empirieal) being or (empirical) not-being has 
no further significance. These, like all other pairs of 
opposites, are transcended by Brahman. He is “ neither 
being nor not-being ” U “ higher than that which is and 
thaj: which is«not ” ; ® he comprehends in himself empirical 
reality, the realm of ignorance, and eternal reality, the 
kingdom of knowledge : — 

Two there are that in the eternal infinite supreme Brahman 

Lie hidden, knowledge ancb ignorance j 

Ignorance is fleeting, knowledge eternal. 

Yet he who as lord ordains them is that other.® 

^ S'vet. 4. 1^. ® Mund. 2. 2. 1. ® S Vet. 5. L 
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3. Brahman as Consciousness, Thought (cit) 

The conception of the dtman implies that the first 
principle of things must above all be sought in man’s inner 
self The inner nature of a man however is not accessible 
in the same way as his exterior. While the external 
appearance as body with all its organs and functions is 
exposed to view, and both the outer form and the inner 
play of bones and joints, of sinews, muscles and nerves, 
lie open to investigation on all sides, the knowledge of 
our inner nature is very limited and one-sided. "“We have 
no immediate perception of the body from within in the 
totality of its organs and their functions, like our view 
of it from without. Rather is our -nner nature like a 
great house with many floors, passages and chambers, 
of which only a part is illuminated by a light burning 
in an upper storey, while all the rest remains in darkness, 
but is none the less real and existing. On first entering 
such a house, the mistake might easily arise of imagining 
the light the centre of the house, and that the aecommo-, 
dation of the latter extended only as far as the rays of 
the light reached, and ail else since it was invisible might 
be regarded as altogether non-existent. It is due to this 
cause that the philosophising spirit of mankind in India, 
G-reece, and modern times has with remarkable unanimity 
fallen..into an error, which we can most briefly describe 
by the word intellectualism, and which consists in the 
belief that the innermost essence of man and of the^ 
universe, call it Brahman, first principle or deity, can bear 
any similarity or analogy or identity with that which we 
meet with here “ behind man’s pale forehead,” as conscious- 
ness, thought or spirit. Yet -whatever judgement may 
be passed on the value of this conception, in any case the 
entire development of philosophy from Plato and Aristotle 
to the present with few exceptions has been dominated 
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by the thought that the nature of the soul, and in con- 
nection therewith the nature of god, is to be conceived 
as something related or analogous to human thought, as 
reason, spirit or intelligence. And as in Western philosophy 
the origin of, this thought may be traced as far back as 
Xenophanes (&'5Xo? 6pa, oSXo? Se voel, o5Xo? Si t aKovet), and 
Parmenides (tcovtw S' icnl voelv re Kal ovvemv eart vorjfia'^, 
so in India the leading advocacy if not the earliest origi- 
nation of the very same idea is attached to the name of 
YajnavalkJiya. All his views put forward in the Bri- 
hadarairysaka Upanishad centre in the conviction that 
Brahman, the atman, is the knowing subject within us ; 
and on this very account, as we shall see later on, is 
unknowable. ^ 

Thus in Brih. 3. 4 he is invited by Ushasta to 
explain “ the immanent, not transcendent Brahman, that 
as soul is within all.” For answer he refers to the soul, 
which by inspiration and e^spiration, by the intermediate 
and the up-breathing, ma]}ifests itself in experience as 
the vital principle. To the objection that this is only 
to point to the fact, not to give an explanation of it, 
he rejoins ; — “ Thou canst not see the seer of seeing, 
thou canst not hear the hearer mf hearing, thou canst not 
comprehend the comprehender of comprehensiou, thou 
canst not know the knower of knowledge ; he is thy soul, 
that, is within all.” And to confirm the assertion tliat 
the knowing subject here characterised by him constitutes 
not only tl» essence of the soul but, in and with that, 
the essence of the godhead, he adds, “ Whatever is distinct 
from that is liable to suffering.” 

He concludes therefore his description in Brih. 3. R. 11 
of the almighty lieing who sustains and perva<lcs space, 
and with it the elitire universe, with the words ; — “ In 
truth, 0 Gargi, this imperishable one sees but is not seen, 
hears but is not heard, comprehends but is not compre- 
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heiided, knows but is not known. Beside him there is 
none that sees, beside him there is none that hears, beside 
him there is none that comprehends, beside him there 
is none that knows. In truth, 0 Gargi, 4n this imperish- 
able one is space inwoven and interwoven.” (It cleaves, 
according to Kant, to the knowing subject.)" 

In the instruction given to Maitreyi, in Brih. 2. 4. 
11, Yajnavalkhya compares the &tman to the ocean. As 
this is the meeting-place of all waters, so the^ ^tman as 
eye is the meeting-place of all forms, as ear of all sounds, 
as nose of all smells, etc. I’m’ the correctness of our 
view of this passage let Brih. 1. 4. 7 in the first instance 
bear testimony: — “as breathing he is named breath, 
as speaking speech, as seeing eye, --as hearing ear, as 
understanding mind; all these are but names for his 
operations.” So also Chfi,nd. 8. 12. 4 : — “ When the 
eye is directed on space, he is the spirit in the eye, the 
eye (itself) serves (only) for seeing ; and if a man desires 
to smell, it is the ^tman, the'^ nose serves only for smell- 
ing ; and if a man desires to speak, it is the afman, the 
voice serves only for speaking ; and if a man desires to 
hear, it is the atman, the ear serves only for hearing ; 
and if a man desires to understand, it is the atman, the 
mind is his divine eye. With this divine eye, the mind, 
he perceives these joys and delights therein.” If we 
consider that this thought is here somewhat abruptly 
joined on to that which precedes, and in general occupies 
an isolated position in the circle of the ideas of the 
Ch&nclogya, while with Yftjnavalkhya it forms the central 
point of all his reasoning, it becomes probable that 
borrowing has taken place on the side of the Chaudogya. 
The same may be true of the eptire exposition of Kaiish. 
3, which traces out in detail the dependence of the objects 
of sense on the organs of sense, and of the latter again 
on the pmjndtman, the “ self- consciousness ” (repeatedly 
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explained as identical with the §,tinan); whereupon it is 
said in close accord with the above passages : — “ Into 
him as eye all forms are gathered, by the eye he reaches 
all forms ; into him as ear all sounds are gathered, by the 
ear he reaches, all sounds,” etc. 

The most tjomplete exposition by Y^jnavalkhya of his 
theory of the atman as the knowing subject persisting 
without change through the states of waking, dreaming, 
deep slee;^ death, migration and final deliverance of the 
soul is found in the incomparable section Brih. 4. 3-4. 
Here th-s king Janaka first proposes the question, — 
“ What serves man for light ? ” Yajnavalkhya returns an 
evasive answer, — the sun serves him for light. When, 
however, the sun l^as set? — The moon. And when this 
also has set ? — The fire. And when this also is ex- 
tinguished ? — The voice. And when this also is , silenced ? 
— “ Then is he himself {dtman) his own light.” “ What do 
you mean by self ? ” “ It is the spirit behind the organs 

of sense which is essential ^knowledge, and shines within 
in the h'eart.” The further description is given how this 
spirit, while remaining the same, roves through this 
world in waking' and dreaming, through the world of 
Brahman in deep sleep and 'death; how in waking it 
surveys the good and evil of this world without being 
moved thereby, “for nothing cleaves to this spirit” (the 
knowing subject stands opposed to eAmry thing that is 
objective) ; how in dreaming it builds up a world for 
itself, “ for it is the creator how finally, in deep dream- 
less sleep, wrapped round by the self that consists of 
knowledge, the prdjna atman, f.e. the absolute knowing- 
subject, it has no consciousness of objects, and yet is not 
unconscious ; — “ w'hen then he sees not, yet is he seeing, 
although he sees ifot ; since for the seer there is no inter- 
ruption of seeing because he is imperishable ; but there 
is no second beside him, no other distinct from him for him 
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to see.”^ Compare the cognate passage Brih. 2. 1. 17-20, 
according to which on falling asleep all the pranas (eye, 
ear, etc.) enter into the atman, and on waking all the vital 
spirits, worlds, gods and living beings spring forth from 
him again like sparks from the fire. The^above passage 
Brill. 4. 4. 1 f. further describes how at death all the vital 
powers gather around the knowing subject, in order with him 
to go forth to a new incarnation, — “ because he has become 
one, therefore he does not see, as they say ” (in reality he 
continues ever seeing) ; and how finally after deliverance 
has been attained the body is cast oflf like th^ skin of 
a snake, “ but the bodiless, the irdmortal, the life is pure 
Brahman and pure light” {i.e. the knowing subject). 
“ In truth,” it is said in conclusioii, “ this great un- 
begotten self is of the vital organs that which consists of 
knowledge.” This identity of Brahman with the knowing 
subject, w’liich forms the ruling conception in the thought 
of Yajnavalkhya, is most clearly expressed in a (certainly 
later) modification of the illustration of the lump of salt 
(preserved in its original form in Brifi. 2. 4. 12) “It is 
like a lump of salt, that has no (distinguishable) inner or 
outer, but consists through and through entirely of savour ; 
so in truth this &tman has no (distinguishable) inner or outer, 
but consists through and through entirely of knowledge.”^ 
How deep Yajnavalkhya’s conception of Brahman as 
the knowing subject has penetrated we see from the fact 
that it'clominates the entire succeeding development of 
ideas, as we propose briefly to show. r 

In the first place, we must here recall to mind the 
description of Brahman as “ the light of lights.” ® This 
expression is nothing more than an epitome of the thought 
expounded above, that the atman is itself its own liglit, 

<1 ^ . 

^ Brih. 4. 3. 23. ^ Brih. 4. .5. 13. 

^jyotishdmjyciiis, Brih. 4. 4. 66 ; taken over thence in Mimd. 2. 2. 9, Bhag. 
Gita 13 . 17 . 
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wlien sun, moon and fire cease to shine. Thus too is to 
be explained the splendid verse that occurs thrice in 
different schools : ^ — 

There no sun Shines, no moon, nor glimmering star, 

Nor yonde?^ lightning, the hre of earth is quenched ; 

From him,,»who alone shines, all else borrows its lirightness, 

The whole world bursts into splendour at his shining. 

The original position of this verse is in the Kathaka 
Upanishad, though this treatise otherwise frequently be- 
trays its dependence on Brih. 4. 3-4.^ Of Chand. 8. 12. 4 
we have %lready spoken above. When further it is said, 
in the well-known pass3.ges Ch^nd. 8. 3. 4 and 8. 12. 3,® 
that the soul in deep sleep is raised from out of tliis body, 
enters into the purest light {joaram jyotis) and thereby 
assumes its proper form, the peculiar designation of Brah- 
man as param jyotis may well recall Y&jnavalkhya’s con- 
ception of the ^tman, which as the knowing subject is its 
own light. 

Associated with this th\)ught, and like it of great 
antiquity ■•in India, is' the conception of the divine world 
as an eternal kingdom of light, in contrast to the daxh- 
ness of this earth. ^ This conception is combined further 
on with the philosophical thought that the 4tman as the 
knowing subject is its own light, to form the frequently 
recurring idea of the eternal day of Brahman. This is the 
case perhaps as early as Chand. 3. 11, where the descrip- 
tion is given how the sun after the close of the thirty- 
one world-peyiods will “ no longer rise or set, but I’eniain 
stationary in mid-heaven ” ; how moreover for the wise 
this condition is already attained now, so that for them 
there is perpetual day [sahrid-divd ha eva asmai hhavali). 

’ Katli. 5. 15, S'vet. a 14, 2. 2. 10. 

2 cp. Kfitli. 4. 3-~5, 5. 8, 

^cp. Maitr. 2. 2, Bralima Up. 1. 

^ cp. tlie proverbial sayinga quoted in Brih. 1. 3. 28, Gbaud. 3. 17. G. 
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More is found in Cktnd. 8. 4. 2, where Brahman is com- 
pared to a bridge : — “ Therefore, in truth, even the night, 
if it crosses this bridge, is changed into day, for this world 
of Brahman ” (which is in the heart) “ds perpetual light 
{sakrid vibhdta).” The following passages are dependent 
upon this : — “ the darkness gives place, now there is no 
longer day nor night”; ^ “when the darkness (of ignorance) 
is pierced through, then is reached that which is not 
affected with darkness ; and he who has thus pierced 
through that which is so affected, he has beheld like a 
glittering circle of sparks Brahman bright a^ the sun, 
endowed with all might, beyond the reach of darkness, 
that shines in yonder sun as in the moon, the fire and 
the lightning”;^ meditation on„ om leads in the 
highest degree “ to the eternal day of Brahman, whence is 
the source of lights ” ; ® “ for him (the sannyfisin) there is 
neither day nor night ; therefore it was said also by the 
rishi,^ ‘ for it is a perpetual day ’ ; ® in yoga the spirit 
becomes “ wholly the light ol knowledge alone, the eternal, 
sleepless and dreamless, without name and form, alto- 
gether resplendent,® omniscient, — to him worship is of 
no more account ” “ the eternal, free' from slumber and 

dreams, is then his ownr light ; ® for ever light ® is this 
being, this essential being in himself.” 

That the atman is the knowing subject within us, and 
cannot therefore be an object of worship, is enforced also 
in tlfe opening verses of the Kena Upanishad. Here in 
connection with a verse preserved in two ,yery different 
forms in Brih. 4. 4. 18 and Kena 2, which demands that 
the eye shall be acknowledged solely as eye, the ear solely 
as oar,“ etc., and that accordingly they shall be regarded 

’ S'vefc. 4. 18. “ Maitr. 6. 24. M^NMabinclu 17. 

M'^iand. 3. ll> 3. ^ Kaiitlias'ruti 2. v Clitincl. 8. 4. 1. 

^ GauhlapMa (on the MilncMkya) 3. 35. 
cp. Brih. 4, 3. 14, Kath. 5. 15. 

Gauclapada, zb.j 4. 81. 


Chanel. 8. 4. 1. 
^^Brih. 4. 4. 18. 
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as mere instruments,^ the thought is further developed 
that speech, thought, eye, ear and the organ of smell do 
not aid in perceiving Brahman, but themselves first, as 
objects, are perceived by Brahman as the subject.^ 

The eonvicjion that the h,tman is the knowing subject 
has finally found an entrance also into the schools of the 
Rigveda, although these are wont more usually to exalt 
the htman as prana or purusha (in the sense of Eigveda 
X. 90). With this is immediately connected, in Ait. 3, 
the doctrine that the atman is not that with which we 
see, hear, jmell, speak or taste (the organs of sense), but is 
mlelj and alone consciousness (prajnd) : — “ Everything 
that this heart and mind are, reflection, meditation, delibera- 
tion, invention, intel^gence, insight, resolve, purpose, desire, 
suffering, recollection, idea, force, life, love, will, all these 
are nam'es of consciousness.” All gods, all elemental forces, 
all beings, “ all this is guided by consciousness, grounded in 
consciousness ; by consciousimss this universe is governed, 
consciousness is its foundation, consciousness is Biahman. 

The second of the schools of the Rigveda, Kaush. 3 and 
4, proceeds on somewhat different lines. Here the tradi- 
tional view of Brahman as prana is combined with the 
new recognition of Brahman as pmyff dimaw (the self of 
consciousness) by means of the assertion which accom- 
panies an admirable proof of the dependence of all the 
objects and organs of sense on consciousness, and which 
is constantly repeated ; — “what the prana is, that is^the 
prajnfi., and v^iat the prajna is, that is the prana. ibis 
identification of conceptions so heterogeneous seems to 
show that the doctrine of Brahman as the knowing subject 
{prajna) among the Kaushltakins, and probably also 
among the Aitareyins, is ^borrowed, and presumably is 
adopted from the eirnle of thought of Xajuavalkliya. 

^ Keiia 2 ; cp. in illustration CMnd. 8. 12* 4, Kausli. 3, 8. 

2 Keria 2-8. 
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111 the later philosophy this doctrine has shaped itself 
into the broader conception of Brahman or the iitman as 
the “ spectator ” (sa^s/iw). This occurs first in S' vet. 6. 1 1 
[sdlisliin) and Pras'na 6. 5 [paridraslitar), perhaps in 
connection with Brih. 4. 3. 32 (salila)} , 

4. Brahman as Bliss {dnanda) 

It is essential to the deeper religious consciousness to 
regard the earthly hfe not as an end in itself, but merely 
as a road by which we must travel to our true desti- 
nation. The three great religions of mankindr therefore, 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, and CKristianity, and not less 
the philosophy of Schopenhauer, which represents Chris- 
tianity in its purest form, agree ijj teaching that the 
highest aim of our endeavour is deliverance from the 
present existence. This view assumes that this earthly 
existence is a condition from which we need deliverance, 
and is to that extent a conception of it which has been 
briefly and well described as pessimism, — although recently 
the sensational philosophy has laid its hands ^upon this 
word, and has practised so childish a play upon it that 
we shrink from using it any longer. The pessimistic view 
of life is only so far justified as it is a presumption of the 
doctrine of deliverance, so far therefore as it belongs, for 
example, to the real and original Christianity : 6 koo-ho'^ 0X09 
ev Tp rrovTjp^ Kelraid In this sense pessimism is also the 
latent underlying view of the Upanishad teaching.'' And 
the later systems of Buddhism and the Sahkfiya philosojahy 
which are founded upon it, as well as some of the more 
recent Upanishads, take pleasure in dwelling upon this 
theme, as will subsequently be shown ; for men lend a 
willing ear to the story of their own sufferings. In 

' f 

^ Further refereEces aregiveu in the Index to the Uimnishads under the 
word spectator,” .. 

2 1 Jo. 5^®. 
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contrast to these the older Upanishads are content in a 
discreet and, as it were, modest style to recall occasionally 
the nature of existence, full of suffering and exciting 
longings for deliverance. Nor is this ever done in a better 
or more fitting manner than in the difficult words that 
suggest a wid^ experience, — ato ’nyad drtam, “ what is 
distinct from him, that is full of suffering.” ^ Contrasted 
with all that is distinct from him and therefore involved 
in suffering, Brahman is described in one of the passages 
where this formula occurs as that which “oversteps 
hunger a»d thirst, pain an (^illusion, old age and death,” ^ 
or according to other passages as “ the self (dtman), the 
sinless, free from old age, free from death and free from 
suffering, without Jiunger and without thirst.” ® “ His 

name is ‘ exalted,’ for he is exalted above all evil,” ^ etc. 
All these frequently recurring descriptions are summed up 
in the designation of Brahman as dnanda, “ bliss.” 

The view that the god^ in contrast to the suffering 
world of men, enjoy an umroubled felicity, is probably 
common* to all peoples. But in the Upanishads bliss 
appears not as an attribute or a state of Brahman, but as 
his peculiar essence. Brahman is not dnandin, possessing 
l)liss, but dnanda,, bliss itself. This identification of 
Brahman and dnamda is effected through the medium of 
the view that, on the one hand, the deep, dreamless sleep, 
by destroying the existing contrast of subject and object, 
is a temporary union with Brahman ; while on the other 
liand, since all suffering is then abolished, the same state 
is described as a bliss admitting of no enhancement.® 

’ Biih. 3. 4. 2, 3. 5. 1, 3. 7. 23. ® Brih. 3. 5. 1. 

3 Ghand. 8. 1. 5, 8. 7. 1. “ Chaiid. 1. 0. 7. 

cp. Plato, A'pol, 40i/, where Socrates speaks of a night ev y avreo Kari^apd^v 
wo-re p,yo^ ovap Ideiv, and is of oi^mioii that even the King of Persia has not 
many clays or nights whicli are comparable with this in happiness ; cp. Shake- 
speare also, Hamlet, iii. i., — “ and by a sleep to say we end The heartache 
and the tliousand natural shocks That flesh is heir to, — ’tis a consiuiiination 
Devoutly to be \psh'd.” 
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We propose now to show how the conception of Brahman 
as bliss is originally based on these ideas. Here too the 
Brihad^ranyaka takes the leading place. 

“ When however he is overcome by -deep sleep, when 
he is conscious of nothing, then the vei]?s called hitdh 
(“beneficent”) are active, seventy-two thousand of which 
ramify from the heart outwards in the pericardium ; into 
these he glides, and reposes in the pericardium ; and like 
a youth or a great king or a great Brfthman enjoying an 
excess of bliss [atighnim dnanclasya) reposes, so ho also 
then reposes.”^ This passagp^ appears to be^ traceable 
back to the detailed description 'of deep sleep in Brih. 
4. 3. 19-33, which, although it does not yet define the 
number of veins, in its exaltation of bliss in 4. 3 . S 3 gives 
the key to the atighnim dnandasya, and in general (apart 
from interpolations) makes an impression of greater origin- 
ality. Here, after a description of deep sleep as the state 
“ in which he, fallen asleep, ^sperienees no further desire, 
and sees no dream image,” add after mention of the veins, 
the transition is described from the dream consciousness to 
the consciousness of deep sleep,— from the consciousness 
of being this or that to the consciousness of being all 
{aliam eva idam sarvo ’smi), whereby subject and object 
become one ; it is then said “ That is his real form, in 
which he is exalted above desire, and is free from evil and 
fear. jFor just as one who dallies (the original meanipg of 
ananaa) with a beloved wife has no consciousness of outer 
or inner, so the spirit also, dallying with the self whose 
essence is knowledge (prdjnena dtmand, ie. with Brahman) 
has no consciousness of inner and outer. That is his real 
form, wherein desire is quenched, and he is himself his 
own desire, separate from desire^and from distress. Then 
the father is no longer father, the ^mother no longer 
mother, the worlds no longer worlds, the gods no longer 

1 Brih. 2. 1. 19 . * Like its parallel, Kaush. 4. 19. 
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o’ods, the vedas no longer vedas,” etc., all contrasts have 
disappeared, “ then is he unaffected by good or evil, then 
has he subdued all the griefs of his heart.” This state is 
then further desci*ibed as one of pure knowledge, of exist- 
ence as subjeeli without object (cf. the voTja-K vo’^a-em), and 
it is then add^d, — “ This is his supreme goal, this is his 
supreme happiness, this is his supreme world, this is his 
supreme bliss ; by a small portion only of this bliss all 
other creatures live.” In explanation of this sentence 
(which for that reason is probably original here, and 
borrowed from this place in Taitt. 2. 8, where the thought 
is further developed) the proof is finally offered by means 
of a progressive advance through six (in Taitt. 2. 8, ten) 
grades, how the highest human bliss is only a billionth 
part (in Taitt. 2. 8, a hundred trillionth) of bliss in the 
world of Brahman, — “ and this is the supreme bliss, this 
is the world of Brahman ” (lyhieh is in the heart). 

In this passage of the'^rihadlranyaka we evidently 
have before us the origin of the doctrine of Brahman as 
bliss. Tlie entire passage treats of deep sleep, and describes 
it on the one hand as union with Brahman, on the other 
as a state of supreme unsurpassable bliss, until in the con- 
cluding -words, — “this is the s'upreme bliss, this is the 
Brahman world,” — the identification of Brahman and bliss 
is complete. That by “the Brahman world” is to be 
understood not the world of Brahman, but Brahman as 
the world (not hrahmano lohali, but brahma eva lohah) 
is already justly remarked by the commentator, p. 815. 5. 
and 915. 7. Accordingly the entire doctrine of Brahman 
as bliss appears to rest upon this passage, in which we are 
able to observe its birth,’- and the consideration of the 
remaining passages that pontain this doctrine makes it 
appear quite possible that they are all derived from our 

^ Tlie description of all tlie gods m dmniU-dtmdnah^ given as earl}^ as S'atap. 
Br. X. 3. 5. IS, is an entirely diilerent thing. 
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passage, Brill. 4. 3. 19-33. We have already discussed 
Brill. 2. 1. 19 (andKaush. 4. 19). Tlie word anancZa does 
]iot occur in the Cliaiid. Up. ; but when it is said in 
Cluiiid. 4. 10. 5 ; — “Brahman is life {prana), Brahman is 
joy {ham), Brahman is space {kham),” kJmm stands here 
for dkds'a and kam for dnanda ; and the' formal settins 
side by side of the three ideas, prana, dnanda, dkd'sa 
gives the impression of a later attempt at harmonisation. 
Chand. 7. 23 also, where pleasure {sukham, here^= dnanda) 
is identified with Bhuman {yo vai hhima tat stikliam) by 
the following description whicjh is given of hhiivnan as the 
knowing subject without object suggests the conjecture 
of a dependence again on the circle of thought of 
Y^jnavalkhya. The Kaushitaki U^anishad celebrates 
Brahman, as noticed above, as the prana identical with 
the prajnd, and accordingly employs the word dnanda 
only in its original meaning of “ sexual desire.” It is all 
the more surprising that in jfcaush. 3. 8, after it has just 
been said that we ought not to seek for dnanda but for 
the dnandasya vijndtar, there is immediately "added : — 
“This prUna however is the prajnatman, is bliss {dnanda), 
never ageing, and immortal.” Here the borrowing of the 
word dnanda from another circle of thought is quite 
unmistakable. 

The chief passage treating of Brahman as bliss is the 
AnandavaUf, Taitt. 2} Where the annamaya, prdnan^nya, 
manomaya and vijndnamaya dtman are in turn stripped 
off as mere husks in order to penetrate to the dnanda- 
maya dtman as kernel. Of this atman consisting of bliss 
it is then said : — -“ Love is his head, joy his right side, 
joyousness his left side, bliss his trunk. Brahman his 
under part, his base.” Brahmai}, that is here described as 
the base of the self consisting of bliss, is originally non- 
existent (i.e. only metaphysically existing), and fiishions 

^ Taitt. 3 is only an imitation. 
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himself out of himself, as is further said, therefore is he 
named well-fashioned. “ What this well-fashioned one is, 
in truth, that is the essence ; for when a man receives this 
essence, then is he full of bliss ; for who could breathe, 
who live, if that bliss were not in the dhds’a {the void, 
from which thfe universe originated). For it is he who 
creates bliss. For when a man finds his peace, his resting- 
place, in that invisible, unreal, inexpressible, unfathomable 
one, then has he attained to peace.” Further, a warning 
is given against pushing the craving for knowledge too 
far, and against continuing ^0 distinguish in the self con- 
sisting of bliss a subject and object, whereby again a man 
would fall under the dominion of fear. Then Taitt. 2. 8 
follows with the heading, — “ This is the treatise on bliss 
(dnandasya mimdhsd).” Here we find the very same 
ascription of power to bliss which is already known from 
Brill. 4. 3. 33 ; in the latter passage it stands naturally as 
explanatory of the preceding.sentence, while in Taitt. 2. 8 
it is introduced under an especial title, and without such 
connection with the preceding. This circumstance, as 
well as the increase of endowment from six limbs to ten 
with several details, makes it probable that the two texts 
do not spring from a common source, but that Taitt. 
2. 8 depends directly on Brih. 4. 3. 33. If this is 
accepted, then Taitt. 2 might prove to be directed 
polenaically against Brih. 4. 3-4. For the expression 
vijndnamaya dtman (j)urusha) denotes, in Brih. 4. 3. 7, 
4. 4. 22,^ the knowing subject apart from object, and 
therefore the supreme ; while in Taitt. 2. 5 this 
vijndnamaya is conceived as subject contrasted with 
object, and contrary to Brih. 4. 3 is brought down to a 
mere preliminary grade of^the dnandamaya. 

All later passages depend partly on Brih. 4. 3,^ partly 
on Taitt. 2, as for example Mahtohr. 63. 16, Maitr. 6. 13, 
1 op. 2. 1. 16. ^ cp. Mund..2. 2. 7, Mand. 5 witli Qand. 1. 3-4. 
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6. 23, 6. 27, 7. 3, Tejobindu 8 [dnandam nandana- 
atitam), Sarvop. 9-13, etc. The earliest description of the 
annamaya, etc. as “sheaths” (kos'as) is found perhaps in 
the verse Maitr. 6. 27. Several of the later passages add 
the conception of the dnandamaya as „the innermost 
kernel (corresponding to the original intention) ; others, in 
the poetical description of it in Taitt. 2. 5, still discern 
a multiplicity (jpriyam, moda, pramoda, dnanda), and 
conceive it therefore as a fifth sheath, in which hraliman, 
designated in Taitt. 2. 5 the “ foundation,” holfis its place 
as kernel ; a view which gave, rise in the later i^edanta to 
an important discussion. 

5. Negative Character and Unhnowahlenesss of the 
essential Brahman 

We have seen how the descriptions of Brahman as 
being, thought and bliss {sa^'i’-cid-dnanda), which are 
common in the later VedS,nta,‘ are founded on the ancient 
Upanishads, and how their statements concerning Brahman 
may be comprehended under these three ideas? But no 
definite conclusion is by this means reached on these 
lines as to the nature of Brahman. For the being, which 
Brahman is, is not to bo understood as such being as is 
known to us by experience, but is rather, as we saw, in an 
empirical sense a not-being. The descriptions of Brahman 
as the knowing subject within us are usually accompanied 
by the assertion that this knowing subject, the “ knower 
of knowing,” remains himself always unknowable, the 
intention being merely to deny thereby of Brahman all 
objective existence. The bliss also, which is described as 
the essence of Brahman, is riot such a bliss as we know 
or e.xperience, but is only such as holds sway in deep 
dreamless sleep, when the distinction of subject and object 
and therefore consciousness has ceased. Accordingly all 
three definitions of Brahman as being, thought or bliss 
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are in essence only negative. Being is the negation of all 
enapirieal being, thought the negation of all objective being, 
bliss the negation of all being that arises in the mutual 
relation of knowing subject and known object; and therefore 
as the final result and main dogma of the Upanishad teaching 
the conclusion fe reached, as far as his peculiar and essential 
being is concerned. Brahman is absolutely unknowable. 

This unknowableness of Brahman, the atman, is already 
most emphatically declared by the ancient Upanishads. 
Yajiiavalkiiya sums up his speculations concerning the 
atman n« less than fou^’ times ^ in the celebrated 
formula : — “ He however, the h,tman, is not so, not so 
{neti, neti). He is incomprehensible, for he is not 
comprehended ; indestructible, for he is not destroyed ; 
unaffected, for nothing affects him ; he is not fettered, he 
is not disturbed, he suffers no harm.” “ In truth, this 
great unbegotten self does not grow old or decay, and is 
immortal, fearless, is Brahman.” ® “ That it is, 0 Gargi, 

which the wise call the imperishable [aksharam ) ; it is 
neither thick nor thin, neither short nor long, neither red 
(like fire) nor fluid (like water), neither shadowy nor dark, 
neither wind nor 'ether (space), -not adhesive (like gum), 
without taste or smell, without eye or ear, without speech, 
without understanding, without vital force and without 
breath, without mouth or size, without inner or outer ; 
never consuming anything, nor consumed by any.” ® 

It is upon these passages that the amplifications 'of the 
later Upanishads depend. Thus in Kath. 2. 18, where it is 
said of the “ seer ” {vipas'cit, i.e. the knowing subject) : — 

The seer is not born and does not die. 

He does not originate from any, nor become any, 

The Ancient One, from everlasting abides everlastingly,^ 

Nor is he slain, for it i% the body that is slain. 

^ -Brill. 4. 2 . 4, 4. 4. 22, 4. 5. 1 5, 3. 9. 26, — a fifth occurrence, Brih. 2. 3. 6, is 
borrou'ed. 
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Similarly in Mund. 1. 1. 5 ; — “The higher (knowledge) 
however is that by which that imperishable one^ is 
known ; that which 

Invisible, incompreliensible, witlioiit genealogy, colourless, 

Without eye or ear, without hands or feet, « 

Eternal, pervading all and over all, scarce Imowable, 

That unchangeable one 

Whom the wise regard as being^s womb.” 

Further : — 

“ That which remains inaudible, intangible, invisible, 

Which can neither be tasted nor smelt, imperishable, 

That abides eternal, without beg'Innin^ or end, greatS* than the 
greatest, 

He who knows that has escaped from the jaws of death.” ^ 

And : — ® 

“ He stretches himself around, without frame or sinews, 

Pure, unsullied, invulnerable, free from evil, 

Gazing forth, by himself alone, all 7 <*inbracing, 

For each after its kind has he for^ all time determined the goal.” ® 

The passage Chhnd. 8. 1. 5 — “ that is the &tman, the 
sinless, free from old age, free from death and Suffering, 
without hunger or thirst,” seems to depend on Brih. 3. 5, 
— “that (Stman), who oversteps hunge'r and thirst, pain 
and illusion, old age and death.” In Chand. 6. 8-16, on the 
other hand, the various phenomena of nature that engage 
attention are traced back to their unknowable source, of 
which it is said in the celebrated refrain nine times 
repeated : — “ What that subtle being {ie. that unknow- 
able, cmiman) is by which this universe subsists, that is 
the real, that is the soul, that art thou {tat tvam asi), 
0 S'vetaketu ? ” 

The unkiiowableness of Brahman, which in the above 
passages led to a denial to him of all empirical predicates, 
is expressed in poetic style also by ascribing to Brahman 

^ aleshamm,cp. Brik 3. 8. 8. 

»ls'a8. 


=> Katk. 3. 15. 
* =8. 7. 1. 
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the most contradictory and irreconcilable attributes, as 
shown in the following two passages : — 

‘‘He stays, yet wanders far from lienee, 

He reposes, yet strays everywhere around, 

TMie movement Mtlier and thither of the god, 

Who could understand besides nie?”i 

“One, — motionless and yet swift as thought, — 

Departing, not even liy gods to be overtaken; 

Standing still he yet overtakes all runners, — 

In h^i the god of the wind interwove the primeval waters. 

Resting is he and yet restless, 

^ Afar is he aii^d yel; so near ! 

He is within ail. 

And yet yonder outside of alV’^ 

Here the opposite predicates of nearness and distance, 
of repose and movement, are ascribed to Brahman in such 
a manner that they mutually cancel one another, and 
serve only to illustrate th’- impossibility of conceiving 
Brahman by means of empirical definitions. 

The impossibility' of knowing Brahman is how^ever 
most clearly expressed in the formula of Yftjnavalkhya 
already quoted, — ueti, neti {na iti, na iti), “ it is not so, 
it is not so.” As to its original meaning there is some 
doubt. According to Hillebrandt,® na is not the negative, 
but an affirmative particle signifying “in truth,” “it is.” 
Or the formula might be rendered ‘ na iti na ’ iti, Brahman 
“ is nt)t not,” is the negation of negation, “ a denial of a 
denial,” the “nihtesniht, claz 6 was denne niht’’ as M. 
Eckhart expresses it.^ These ideas however are opposed 
not only to the consistency with which in the four passages 
in which this formula originally appears ® it is applied to 
the elucidation of a series of negative predicates,® but also 

’ Kath. 2. 21. ■ 2 lg/a4-5. 

2 In a review of ray translation of the XJpanishads, Deutsche Literaturz,, 
1897 , p. 1929 . ed. Pfeiffer, pp. 322 , 539 . 

*'■* Brill. 4. 2, 4,^4. 4. 22, 4 . 5 . 15 , 3 . 9 . 26 . ® agrihyo na hi grihyate^ etc. 
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to all the Indian explanations of the formula with which 
wc are acquainted. Such an explanation is already offered 
in Brill. 2. 3. 6 : — iia hi etasmdd — iti neti —anyat param 
asti, “for there is no other (definition) beyond this, that 
it is not so ” ; or (less appropriately), “ for* there no other 
beside this (Brahman), therefore it is said, it is not so.” 
According to this explanation na iti stands for na evam, 
as Badarayana already explains d — prahrita-etdvattvamhi 
■pratishedhati, “ ioT it (the passage) denies thg aforesaid^ 
being-so-and-so,” and Sankara (while giving the two ex- 
planations quoted above) confk:ms^this sutra. Similarly at 
an earlier period : — 

Tlie saying, “ it is not so, not so,” 

Rejecting all that can be expressed in word ; 

As the assertion of imkiiowableiiess proves, 

Can only he referred to Hirn.^ 

We have already learnt fcAm the philosophy of Kant 
that the entire empirical ordhr of things is subject to the 
laws of space, time and causality,^ a^nd that the self-exist- 
ent, or in Indian language Brahman, in contrast with the 
empirical system of the universe, is not like it in space 
but is spaceless, not in time but timeless, not subject to 
but independent of the Idw of causality. This pi’opositiou 
could not express an eternal truth valid alike for all ages 
and peoples without having been anticipated by all the 
metaphysicians of the past, and therefore also in the 
Upanishads. We propose to investigate this point here, 
merely prefacing the remark that those ancient times were 
frequently unable to formulate the idea of a spaceless, 
timeless, causeless existence in its abstract simplicity, but 
only to conceive its representation in experience. On 
this assumption spacelessness is regarded as a disengage- 
1 Slitrairi 3. 2. 22. 2 2 . 3. 6. 

^ Gaiidapilda, Mandukyak^rikS 3. 26. 
des'(i-Mla-7iwiitta, as it is already expressed in a later Upanishad, and 
quite a dozen times by B'ankara* 
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ment of Brahman from the laws of space, which assigns 
limits to everytliing and appoints it a definite place and no 
otlior, while Brahm.'in is descriljcd as omnipresent, a,ll-pre- 
vading, unlimited, infinitely great and infinitely small. 
Siinilarl}" the timelessness of Brahman appears as freedom 
from the limitations of time, as an eternity without begin- 
ning or end, or again as instantaneous duration occupying no 
time (as lightning). And finally. Brahman’s independence 
of causali;^’' is exhibited as freedom from all the laws of 
becoming, the universal rule of which is causality, as cause- 
lessness, absolute self-existepce, and unchanging endurance. 

(1) Brahman as spaceless. In Brih. 3. 8. 7 it is 
said : — “ That wdiich is above the heaven, 0 Gargi, and 
that which is beneath the earth, and that which is between 
them, the heaven and the earth, that which men call the 
past, present and future, that is woven within and 
throughout in space.” “ But wherein then is space woven 
within and throughout ? ’' 1 , The answer is given in a 
magnificent descrip1;ion of Brahman as the imperishable 
[ahshar'am), and in conclusioiTiu is said; — “In truth, in 
this imperishable one is space woven within and through- 
out, 0 G^rgi.” This Brahman is independent of earlier 
and later, of inner and outer ; this Atman is Brahman, the 
all-perceiving.” ^ “ The front (eastern) regions of the 

heaven are his front organs, the right (southern) regions 
of the heaven are his right organs, the hinder (western) 
regions of the heaven are his hinder organs, the left 
(northern) regions of the heaven are his left organs, the 
upper regions of the heaven are his upper organs, the 
lower regions of the heaven are his lower organs, all the 
regions of the heaven are all his organs.”^ “It however 
(the unlimited, the bhili^an) is beneath and above, in tiie 
west and the east,’ in the south and the north ; it is this 
whole universe. — Next for the self-consciousness ; I 

^ Or all“prevadiiigj scirvdnubhtty Brih. 2. 5. 19. ^ Briii. 4. 2, 4. 
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[a,] tarn) am beneath and above, in the west and in the 
east, in the south and in the north ; I am this whole 
universe. — Next for the soul {atman ) ; The soul is beneath 
and above, in the west and in the east, in the south and 
in the north ; the soul is this whole universe.” ^ Cp. the 
passage Maitr. 6. 17: — “Brahman in ttuth was this 
universe at the beginning, the one, the infinite ; infinite 
towards the east, infinite towards the south, infinite in 
the west, infinite in the north, and above and beneath, 
infinite on all sides. For him there is no eastern, or any 
region of the heaven at all, :po athwart, no beneath or 
above.” In Ch4nd. 3. 14. 3 als^o : — “This is my soul 
{dtman) in my heart, smaller than a grain of rice or 
barley or a mustard-seed, than a grain,, or the kernel of a 
grain of millet ; this is my soul in my heart, greater than 
the earth, greater than the air, greater than the heaven, 
greater than these worlds.” P^sages like these are in the 
mind of the writer when in a/>h’equently recurring verse ^ 
Brahman is named “the smallest of the small and the 
greatest of the great”; and when the epithets'" “ omni- 
present ” ® and “ all-prevading ” ^ are applied to him. The 
description also of him as “indivisible”® implies inde- 
pendence of space, since all that is in space is divisible. 
Since further all that is in space as being divisi^ble 
involves a plurality, to deny all plurality of Brahman® 
amounts to a rejection of the predicates of space a^ in 
Kath. 4. 10-11 

That which is here is also there, 

Tliat which is there is also here ; 

From death to new death he rushes 
Who fancies that he here sees difiereiice ! 

^ Oh^nd. 7. 25. 2 ^ath. 2, 20, 20, Malran. 10. 1. 

sarmgay 6. 17 , Mimd. 3. % 5; sarvagata, S' vet. 3. 11. 21, 

Muiid. 1. 1, 6. 

vibhuy .Kath. 2. 22, 4. 4 ; vydpalca^ Kath. 6. 8. 

^ nishhah, S'vet. 6. 1 9, Mund. 2. 2. 9 ; ahakty SVet. 6. 5, Pras'u a 6. 5, Maitr. 6. 1 5. 

® As in Kaiisli. 3. 8 {no etan nmici), Biih. 4. 4. 19. 
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111 tlie Spirit should this be noted, 

Here tliere is no plurality at all ; 

Frtun death to new death he strides, 

Who fancies that he here sees difference ! 

(2) Brahman is timeless. Even more definitely than 
of .space, the |)redicate of time is denied of Brahman. 
This is already the case in some of the passages quoted. 
Further in the descriptions of him as “ independent of 
past and future ” ; ^ “ Lord of the past and future ” ; ® 
“ exalted ahpve the three times ” ; ® at whose feet time rolls 
along, as it is said in the splendid description of Brih. 
4. 4." 16-17 ' 

At whose feet rolling on 
In years and days time passes by, 

Whom as f}ie light of lights the gods 
Adore, as immortality. 

On whom the fivefold host of living beings, 

Together with spaei*^ depend. 

Him know I as iny fioul. 

Immortal the immort 1. 

More profound still is the thought of Maitr. 6. 15: — 
“In truth, there are two forms of Brahman, time and 
not-time. That is^ to say, that which existed before the 
sun is not-time, and that which began to be with the sun 
is time, is the divisible.” Perhaps this beginning of time 
at a definite moment is to be understood here only in a 
fisurative sense, as in Plato.® Ju.st as Brahman’s inde- 
pendeuce of space is figuratively represented not only 
under the figure of infinite vastness, but also at the same 
time of infinite littleness,® so his independence of time 
appears on the one hand as infinite duration,^ on the other 

1 Kiith. 2. 14. 2 Brih. 4. 4. 15, lUth. 4. 5. 12. 13. 

^ S'vet. 6. 5. ^ Brib. 3. 8. ^ Tim. 37 D 

^ Smaller tliau a grain of rice, etc., Cliand. 3. 14. 3 ; smallest of the small, 
Katli. 2. 20 ; of the size of a needle’s jioint or the ten-thousandth part of the 
tip of a hair, S'vet. 5. 8~9. 

andcUj anantariij Ilfith. 3. 15, S'vet. 6. 13; sandtann^ K^th. 5. 6, 
Kaivalya 8, etc. 
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as an infinitely small moment, as it is symbolically repre- 
sented in consciousness by the instantaneous duration of 
the lightning, or of the flash of thought. This is so as 
early as Vaj. Samh. 32. 2. The principal passage is 
Kena 29-30 : — “ Concerning it this explsimation is given. 
That which in the lightning makes it lighten, and men 
cry ‘ ah ’ and shut their eyes, — this, that men cry ‘ ah ’ (is 
its explanation) in relation to the godhead. Now in 
relation to the self. When something entem as it were 
into the soul, so that thereby a man is reminded of some- 
thing in an instant, this ^ idea (is its explanation).” 
Further descriptions of Brahman '’as lightning are found in 
Brih. 2. 3. 6, 5. 7. 1, Mahan. 1. 8. Taken together, their 
aim is to lay stress upon his instai^taneousness in time, 
that is in figurative language his timelessness. 

(3) Brahman is independent of causality. Causality 
is nothing else than the univpsal rule according to which 
all changes in the world jitoceed. Where there is no 
change there is no causality. It amounts therefore to an 
assertion of Brahman’s independence of causality when, as 
early as the most ancient Upanishad texts, although they 
are not yet able to grasp the conception of causality in the 
abstract, all change is denied of Brahman. This is the 
ease when, in Brih. 3. 8, Brahman is celebrated as “the 
imperishable ” (aksharam). Only of this is knowledge 
possible, as Plato also teaches, while of all that is subject 
to the flux of becoming there is merely S6^a, to use Plato’s 
word, or ignorance, as it is said in S'vet. 5. 1.^ The 
absolute changelessness (i.e. independence of causality) of 
Brahman is very definitely expressed in passages like Brih. 
4. 4. 20 

As unity we must regard him, 

Imperishable, uncfuanging, 

Eternal, not becoming, not ageing 

Exalted above space, the great self. 


^ hsharam iu avidyd hi, mnritam tu vidyd. 
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That no becoming touches the essential reality of things is 
taught by Chand. 6. 1. 3 “ Change (vikcira) is a mere 

matter of words, nothing but a name.” And in Kath. 2. 
14 Brahman is sought for as one that is — 

Ind’^pendent of good and evil, 

Independent of becoming and not-becoming, 

Independent of past and future, 

That thou seest to be such, declare. 

And of the “ seer” (i.e. Brahman as the knowing subject) 
it is said i2 Kath. 2 . 18 : — 

m The seer is not bor^, and does not die, 

Springs not frcrni any, nor becomes any ; 

From everlasting he abides for ever the ancient one, 

He does not perish, for it is the body that perishes. 

An emphatic re|5udiation of becoming is contained in a 
passage that has been misunderstood by both Indian and 
European commentators, fs'a 12-14 : — 

Into dense darknesi he' entei^ 

Who has conceived Decomih^:^to be naught, 

Into yet d<^nser he 

Who has conceived becoming to be aiigbt. 

Different is it from coming into being, 

Diflerent also from not coming into being ; 

Thus have we from the ancient seers 
Eeceived the doctrine. 

He who knows (as non-existent) 

Both becoming and not-becoining, 

He passes through both 

Beyond death, and has immortality. 

That by sai^hhMi and asambhMi here must be understood 
the coming into being, and passing away (in place of the 
opposition of contraries is put that of contradictories) is 
confirmed by Gaudapada also : — 

By combating the sarnhMti'^ 

A coming into bSing is repelled j 
Who could bring Mm forth ? ” 

This saying^ shows him to be causeless.® 

1 Is'a 12. ^ - Brili. 3. 9. 28. 2 MandCLkya-KM’ika 3. 25. 
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Tlie same tlioiiglit is elsewhere developed in detail/ that 
t he relations of cause and effect (Jidranam and Jcdryam), 
source and result [hetu and plialam), perceived and per- 
ceiving, are unthinkable of the self-existent (Brahman). 

The result of all the investigations fof the present 
cliapter is to show that in his essential nature Brahman 
is and remains completely unknowable. Neither as the 
(metaphysical) being {sat), nor as the knowing subject 
within us {c'it), nor as the bliss (dnanda) that/rolds sway 
in deep sleep when the opposition of subject and object 
is destroyed, is Brahman accessible to knowfcdge. No 
characterisation of him therefore is possible otherwise than 
l)y the denial to him of all empirical attributes, definitions 
and relations, — neti, neti, “it is no^ so, it is not so.” 
Especially is he independent, as we have shown, of all 
limitations of space, time and cause, which rule all that is 
objectively presented, and th|frefore the entire empirical 
universe. ' »' 

This conclusion is already implied in the first sentence 
with which Indian philosophy begins in the Bigveda, — in 
the thought, namely, of the essential unity of things. For 
this unity excludes aU plurality, and therefore all proximity 
in space, all succession in time, all interdependence as cause 
and effect, and all opposition as subject and object. 

In another connection ^ passages have been already 
discussed which assert the absolute unknowableness of 
Brahman. Here we append to them merely a beautiful 
story which Sankara® reports as s'ruti, and which therefore 
he derived possibly from a lost or still unrecognised 
Upanishad. 

When Bahva was questioned by Vashkali, he expounded 
the nature of Brahman to him by maintaining silence, as 
the story relates. “ And he said, ‘ Teach me, most reverent 

^ Miiiidtilvya'-K.arik^ 4. 11—31. 2 SupTd, p. 79 fF. 

® On Brahinasutra, 3. 2. 17, 
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sir, the nature of Brahman.’ The other however remained, 
silent. But when the question was put for the second or 
third time he answered, ‘I teach you indeed, but you do 
not understand ; this atman is silence.’ ” 


V. Beahman and the Universe 
1. Sole Reality of Brahman 

■% 

Brahman is the ^tman, “ the self,” is that in men and 
in all the objects of the universe which remains over when 
we abstract from them everything in them that is not-self, 
alien or different. There is however in the whole universe, 
alike in heaven and .pn earth, nothing besides the 4tman ; 
— “ There is no second outside of him, no other distinct 
from him.”^ “There is here no plurality at all,”^ and 
consequently there can be rr^. question of anything existing 
outside of the ^tman, of a universe in the proper sense of 
the term. With the^ knowledge of the atman therefore 
everything is known : — “ In truth, he who has seen, heard, 
comprehended and known the S,tman,.by him is this entire 
universe known,” ^'just as with the sounding of the drum, 
the conch-horn or the lyre, all the notes, as it were, of 
these instruments are already eoincidently sounded.'* The 
doctrine of the 4tman is that very instruction, which was 
asked,^ for in Ch^nd. 6. 1. 2 : — “ by which (even) the 
unheard becomes (afready) heard, the uncomprehended 
comprehended, the unknown known ” ; the atman is 
“ that with the knowledge of which this entire universe 
becomes known.” ® As from a lump of clay all that 
consists of clay is known, from an ingot of copper all 
that consists of copper, from a pair of nail-scissors all 

5 Brih. 4. 3. 2.3-30. 

- na iha ndnd asti hiuc'aim, Bvili. 4. 4. 19, K&Ui. 4. 10-11. 

3 Bi'ih. 2. 4. 5. * Brih. 2. 4. 7-9. ^ Muik]. 1. 1. 3, 
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tliat consists of iron, — “ the change is a mere matter of 
words, nothing but a name,” — so with the knowledge of 
the atman all is knownd The distinguishing essence of 
the fire, the sun, the moon and the lightning has vanished, 
the change is a mere matter of words, ^nothing but a 
iiainc.^ This was recognised by the ancient seers when they 
said : — “ No longer now can anyone bring before us any- 
thing which we have not (already) heard, understood and 
known.”® Therefore for him who knows the fi,tman the 
unknown is only “as it were” (iwt) unknowif;^ there is 
only “ as it were ” a duality,® “ as it were ” anotjier,® “as it 
were” a plurality,^ and it happents only “ as it were” that 
the atman imagines an object or is moved towards it.® 
Strictly speaking, such an “as it were” or iva should be 
supplied to every page and every line in which the 
Upanishads are concerned with something other than the 
atman. It is however very /asily understood that this 
is not always done. And ju|t as Parmenides and Plato, 
without thereby involving themselves in self-contradiction, 
regard the very universe, whose reality they deny, from 
that standpoint of experience which is natural to us all as 
though it were real ; so we are not to discover a contradic- 
tion when the teachers rof the Upanishads occasionally 
regard and treat the universe as real from the standpoint 
of realism, of midyd, where indeed we all begin and on 
which all practical living is based, so long as in the back- 
ground of consciousness the conviction remains unmoved 
of the sole reality of the 4tman, and tliencg determines, 
even if only tacitly, all the thoughts. Probably however 
a contradiction was introduced when and in proportion as 
the realistic view implanted in us all by the nature of our 

’ Cliaiul. 0. 1. 3-f). 2 Ch.'iiKl. 6. 4r-l-4. ChilTid. 6. 4. 5. 

dulnd. 6. 4. 7. ^ dvaitani iva^ Brill. 2. 4. 14, Brill. 4. 3. 31. 

" nwml Wj Brih. 4. 4. 19, Katli. 4. 10, 11. 

dhijdyati ivi\ leidyati iva, Brill. 4. 3. 7. 
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intellect so completely gained the upper hand that the 
fundamental conception of the Vedanta of the sole reality 
of the &tmau became obscured by it. Wlierever this 
occurs in the Upanishads the original standpoint of the 
Vedtiuta is aba^idoned, and another standpoint prevails, 
that of the latgr Stinkhya system, v^hose primary origin 
we shall have to look for in that realistic tendency of the 
mental constitution of man which can never be entirely 
suppressed, and whose origin and gradual accession of 
strength within the sphere of the Upanishad doctrine itself 
we shall hawe to consider and>jtrace out in a later connection. 

For the moment however we turn aside from this, and 
hold fast to the pure and original Upanishad doctrine, 
that it is the standpoint of avidyd which we take up 
when we proceed now to consider Brahman in his 
relations to the universe, (1) as the cosmical principle, 
( 2 ) as the psychical princij^le, and (3) as a personal god 
{is'vara). 

2. Brahman as the Cosmical Principle 

The relation of the first principle of things to created 
nature, or to use pojoular language, of God to the universe, 
is a problem which can never be' completely solved, for a 
solution is excluded by the constitution of our intellectual 
powers. In proportion as we attempt to understand that 
relation — that is, to conceive it under the categories of 
our intellect, space, time and causality- — we fall into an 
erroneous, on. to put it more mildly into a figurative 
representation of the facts; and in proportion as we 
endeavour to rise above a mere figurative representation 
we are compelled to relinquish a real understanding. 
Pour stages may be distinguished in the comprehension 
of tlmt pro1)lem, which we may describe, at first in general 
and with reservation of their special application to India, 
as realism, theism, pantheism and idealism. 


( 
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(1) Realism. — Matter exists independently of Qod, 

and from eternity. God is degraded to a mere world- 
fashioner {hriiMovp<y6<;), or, SO far as creative power is 
transferred to matter itself, is altogether set aside, as in 
the Sankhya. r 

(2) Theism. — God creates the universe out of nothing, 
and the latter then has a real existence independently of 
God. This is the standpoint of the Old Testament. As 
soon as the attempt is seriously made to grasp^the relation 
of God to the universe, in proportion as this takes place 
God becomes more and mor/? entangled in the universe, 
until He is completely merged in it and disappears. 
Theism degenerates into pantheism, which is its necessary 
consequence. The later philosophy feirnishes an example. 
After Descartes had attempted to formulate in logical 
terms the theism of the Middle Ages which was based 
on the Old Testament, we s^e how, under the hands of 
his successors Geulincx and' Malebranche, God is more 
and more absorbed into the uniyerse until finally He 
becomes completely identified with it. The same thing 
occurs in the pantheism of Spinoza. It is remarkable 
that this decisive refutation of that Biblical view of the 
universe which originated from Judaism and was adopted 
in the Middle Ages was efiected by a Jew. 

( 3 ) Pantheism. — r-God creates the universe by trans- 
forming himself into the universe. The latter confessedly 
has become God. Since it is real and also infinite, there 
is no room for God independently of the *"universe, but 
only within it. The terms God and universe become 
synonymous, and the idea of God is only retained in 
order not to break with tradition. 

(4) /deaZism.— -God alone^and nothing besides him 
is real. The universe as regards its extension in space 
and bodily consistence is in truth not real ; it is mere 
illusion, as used to be said, mere appeai'anpe, as we say 
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to-day. This appearance is not God as in pantheism, 
but the reflection of God, and is an aberration from the 
divine essence. Not as though God were to be sought 
on the other side of the universe, for he is not at all 
in space ;; nor ,„as though he were before or after, for 
he is not at rdl in time ; nor as though he were the 
cause of the universe, for the law of causality has no 
application here. Rather, to, the extent to which the 
universe is regarded as real, God is without reality. 

That he is real, nay the sole reality, we perceive 
only so faa’ as we succee*^ in shaking ourselves free 
theoretically and practically from this entire world of 
appearance. 

All these stages, are represented in the teaching of 
the Upanishads, and thus it presents a very varied' 
colouring of idealistic, pantheistic or theistie shades ' A', 
without becoming contradiatory in the proper sense of , ' 
the term. For the fundamental thought, that is held "" 
fast at least as a pr^inciple at all stages, even at the 
lowest which maintains the independent existence of 
matter, is the conviction of the sole reahty of the htman ; 
only that side by side with and in spite of this conviction 
more or less far-reaching concessions were made to the 
empirical consciousness of the reality of the universe, 
that could never be entirely cast off ; and thus the 
universe disowned by the fundamental idealistic view of 
the sole reality of the &tman was yet again partially 
rehabilitated.. This was effected either by regarding it 
pantheistically as an apparition of the only real 4tman, 
or theistically as created by and out of the atman, but 
yet contrasted with it as separate, or realistically as 
'prahiti occupying from ^thc very beginning an inde- 
pendent position by the side of the purusha, although 
in a certain sense dependent on the latter. Of the 
theistie conception, and the realistic that paved the way 
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for the S^nkhya, both of which make their appearance 
only occasionally, we shall have to speak in a later 
connection. Here we propose in the first instance to 
enter upon the fundamental idealistic view, in order to 
show how by accommodation to the empirical conscious- 
ness, which regards the universe as real; it passes over 
into the pantheistic doctrine, which is the prevailing one 
in the Upanishads. 

Strongly idealistic, and at the same time expressing 
most clearly the peculiar spirit of the Upanishad teaching, 
are the passages which declare that with thejcnowledge 
of the 4tman all is known,^ and Vhich accordingly deny 
a universe of plurality.^ But with this thought a height 
was reached on which a prolonged stay was impracticable. 
Passages therefore of this kind axe comparatively rare. 
The universe was still something existing; it lay there 
before their eyes. It was necessary to endeavour to find 
a way back to it. This was accomplished without 
abandoning the fundamental idealistic principle, by 
conceding the reality of the manifold universe, but at 
the same time maintaining that this manifold universe 
is in reality Brahman.^ Idealism therefore entered into 
alliance with the realistic view natural to us, and became 
thereby pantheism. This was the ease already in the 
definition of Brahman as satyasya satyam, “ the reality 
of reality.”* The universe is reality [satyam), but the 
real in it is Brahman alone. The same is true when in 
Chand. 6. 1 £ the rise of the manifold universe from the 
sole existing one is traced in a realistic manner, ac- 
companied by the repeated assurance that all these 
changes are “ dependent on words, a mere name.” With 

^ Brill. 2. 4. 5, GMnd, 6. 1. 2, Miind. 1. 1. 3. 

® na ihandnd astihinc'ana, Brili. 4. 4. 19, Katli. 4. 10-11, 

^ sarmm hhalv, idem Irahma^ Chiind, 3. 14. 1. 

^ Brill. 2. 1. 20. 
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this are connected the numerous passages which celebrate 
Brahman as the active principle through the entire 
universe: — “He is all-effecting, all- wishing, all-smelling, 
all-tasting, embracing all, silent, untroubled.”^ “The 
atman is beneath and above, in the west and in the 
east, in the south and in the north ; the atman is this 
entire universe.”^ The sun rises from him, and sets 
again in him.® All the regions of the sky are his 
organs, the four quarters of the universe (east, west, 
south, north), the four divisions of the universe (earth, 
air, sky, ocsan), the four hgbts of the universe (fire, sun, 
moon, lightning), and the four vital breaths (breath, eye, 
ear, manas), are his sixteen parts.® 

Fire is Ms head, his eyes sun and moon. 

His ears the regions of the sky, 

The revealed Yeda is his voice, 

The wind his breath, the universe his heart, from his feet is the 
earth, 

He is the inmost self in all things.® 

'' 

In what manner however is the relation of Brahman 
to this his evolution as the manifold universe to be con- 
ceived ? We should'say : — As identity, in this following the 
later Vedanta, which appeals to the word used to express 
attachment.^' But this word is a mere makeshift ; there 
is still always a broad distinction between the one 
Brahman and the multiplicity of his appearances, nor 
were ancient thinkers or indeed any thinkers before 
Kant able tp rise to the conception that the entire 
unfolding in space and time was a merely subjective 
phenomenon. Here a further concession must be made 
to the empirical consciousness, tied down as it is to space, 

1 Cliftnd. 3. 14. 2. “ Chfi^d. 7. 25. 2 ; imitated in Mund. 2. 2. 11. 

® Brih. 1. 5. 23, Katli. 4. 9, and similarly as early as Atharvav. X. 8. 10. 

< Brih. 4. 2. 4. ' « Ohand. 4. 4-9. ® Mund. 2. 1. 4. 

’■ Chand. 6. 1. 3 ; Sutra 2. 1. 14, tad-ananyatvcm, dramhhmja-s'ahda- 
ddibhyah. 
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time and causality. Brahman was regarded as the cause 
antecedent in time, and the universe as the effect pro- 
ceeding from it ; the inner dependence of the universe 
on Brahman and its essential identity with him was 
represented as a creation of the universe by and out 
of Brahman. We find ourselves at a point where we 
apprehend the creation theories of the Upanishads, 
unintelligible as they are from the standpoint of its 
idealism, from an unconscious accommodation to the 
forms of our intellectual capacity. The further elabora- 
tion of the doctrine of the creation of the uffiverse will 
occupy us in the chapter on the Cosmology. Here only 
a few passages need be quoted, which set before us the 
essential identity of the created universe with the creator. 
“ Just as the spider by means of its threads goes forth 
from itself (tantund uccaret), as from the fire the tiny 
sparks fiy out, so from this htman all the spirits of life 
spring forth, all worlds, all gods, all living beings.”^ 
The illustrations of the spider and the fire are further 
elaborated in Mund. 1. 1. 7 and 2. 1. 1 : — 

As a spider ejects and retracts (the threlds), 

As the plants shoot forth on the earth, 

As the hairs on the head and body of the living man, 

So from the imperishable all that is here. 

As the sparks from the well-kindled fire, 

In nature akin to it, spring forth in their thousands ; .. 

So, my dear sir, from the imperishable 
Living beings of many kinds go forth, 

And again return into him. 

That the material substance of things also is derived 
solely from Brahman is taught in connection with the 
illustration of the spider in SVet. 6. 10, where Brahman 
is described as the god “ who spiderlike by threads which 
proceed from him as material {pradhdnam) concealed 
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his real nature.” The last words mean that Brahman, by 
not (in a theistic sense) bringing objects forth from him- 
self, but (in a pantheistic sense) changing himself into the 
objects, “ has concealed his real nature ” (svabhdvato . . . 
svam dvrinot)^ In this sense it is said as early as Rigveda 
X. 81. 1 that Vis'vakarman by his entrance into the lower 
world was “ concealing his original state ” (prathamachad). 
Similarly Brih. 1. 4. 7 declares that the 4tman has 
“ entered ” into this universe “ up to the finger-tips, as a 
knife is hidden in its sheath, or the all-sustaining fire 
in the firs-preserving (wood). Therefore is he not seen ; 
for he is divided ; as breathing he is named breath, as 
speaking speech, as seeing eye,” etc. According to Brih. 

1. 6. 3, the 4tmarhis amritam satyena c'hannam, “the 
immortal, concealed by (empirical) reality ” ; and in Brih. 

2. 4. 12 it is said : — “It is with him as with a lump of 
salt, which thrown into the water is lost in the water, so 
that it is not possible to take it out again ; whence how- 
ever we may always draw, it is salt throughout.” The 
same thought is developed, perhaps on the basis of this 
passage in the narrative of Ch§,nd. 6. 13. That objection 
was taken to such* a method of representation is shown by 
the parallel passage Brih. 4. 5. 13, where the words quoted 
above from Brih. 2. 4. 12 are altered as follows : — “ It is 
wdth him as wdth a lump of salt, which has no (distinguish- 
able) inner or outer, but throughout consists entirely of 
taste,” etc. In a similar way efforts are made in other 
passages to show^ that Brahman by his transformation into 
the universe has forfeited nothing of the perfection of his 
own nature. As early as Rigveda X. 90. 3 it is said tliat 
all beings are only a fourth of the purusha, while tlie three 
oilier fourths remain imprortal in heaven. The same 
teaching is found in Chand. 3.' 12. 6, the verse from the 
Rigveda being repeated, and similarly in the concluding- 
verse Maitr. 7. 11 ; while according to Brih. 5. 14, one 
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foot of Brahman (under the figure of the Gayatii) consists 
of the three worlds, the second of the triple knowledge of 
the Veda, the third of the three vital breaths, while the 
fourth exalted above the dust of earth shines as the sun. 
Still more clearly is it taught already in ■-S'atap.' Br. 11. 
2. 3 that Brahman, after having created the three worlds 
with that which lies above and beyond them, himself 
entered “ into that half beyond.” The infinite nature 
of Brahman is also taught in harmony with^ Atharvav. 
X. 8. 29 by the verse Brih. 5. 1 : — 

Tlioiigli a man journey from the perfect to the perfect. 

Yet that which is perfect yet remains over and above all. 

The same theme is elaborated in greater detail in the 
beautiful verses of Kath. 5. 9-1 1 : — 

The light, as one, penetrates into space, 

And 3^et adapts itself to every form ; 

So the inmost self of all beings dwells 
Enwrapped in every form, and yet remains outside. 

The air, as one, penetrates into space. 

And yet adapts itself to every form ; 

So the inmost self of all beings dwells 
Enwrapped in every form, and yet remains outside. 

The sun, the eye of the w'hole universe, 

Eemains pure from the defects of eyes external to it ; 

So the inmost self of all beings remains 
Pure from the sufferings of the external worlds. 

(t' ■ , 

3. Brahman as the Psychical Principle 

Brahman is the atman. The first principle of all 
things is not, as might be imagined, in part only, but un- 
divided, completely and as a whole present in that wliich 
I with true insight find within me as my own self, my ego, 
my soul. Of the value of this thought which governs a]] 
the speculations of the Upauishads we have formed an 
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estimate in the Introduction.^ Here we propose to select 
from the large number of passages which give expression 
to it only so many as are necessary in order to show that 
this thought also, precisely as that of Brahman as first 
principle of th'5. universe, is in its original purpose ideal- 
istic, that is, denies the multiplicity of the universe around 
us; but that it receives a gradually increasing realistic 
colouring in proportion as we endeavour to conceive it under 
the forms of our knowledge, adapted as these are to realism. 

Ylijhavalkliya begins his instruction of Maitreyi in 
Brih. 2. T with the words : — “ In truth, not for the 
husband’s sake is the Husband dear, but for the sake of 
the self (the soul, dtman) is the husband clear.” Similarly 
all the objects of the world,— wife, sons and possessions, 
the estate of a Brahman or a warrior, worlds, gods, living- 
beings and the entire universe are dear to us not in them- 
selves or for their own sake, but only for the sake of our 
own self. How this is to be understood is shown by the 
conclusion which immediately follows, and which is inferred 
from it : — “The self, in truth, should be seen, heard, com- 
prehended and reflected on, 0 Maitreyi ; in truth, he who 
has seen, heard, comprehended and known the self, by 
him this entire universe is known.” This implies that all 
reality is and remains limited to our own self, and that 
we know love and possess all things in the universe only 
so far as they subsist in our consciousness, as they are 
grasped and entertained by our knowing self ; there is no 
universe outkide of the atman, our self, our soul. This 
is the standpoint of complete idealism, which denies the 
reality of the manifold universe, as it is further expounded 
by passages like Brih. 2. 1. 16 and 20, where it is taught 
that all worlds, gods and living creatures spring from the 
spirit consisting of knowledge puruslia) like 

sparks from the fire ; or, as in Brih. 3. 4 and 3. 5, where 
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inquiry is made for the “ Brahman that is within all as soul,” 
and the answer is given : — “ It is thy soul, that is within 
all,” which as the knowing subject remains unknowable ’• 
and with the consciousness of which the whole universe, 
all children, possessions and wisdom vanish into the 
nothingness which they really are.^ In the latter passage 
an inclination is already revealed towards the realism 
which is natural to us all, inasmuch as the existence of the 
external world is not denied ; the objects ar^, there, but 
as far as their essential nature is concerned they are 
nothing but the atman alone. ^ Similarly in the'^important 
and well-known passage Chand. 6. 8-16, where a series of 
mysterious phenomena and relations of nature and life are 
traced back to their unknowable original source, and of 
this it is then said in a nine-times repreated refrain : — 
“What that subtle being (that unknowable, am'mcsn) is, 
of which this whole universe is composed, that is the real, 
that is the soul, that art thou, 0 S'vetaketu ! ” 

This doctrine of the sole reality of the 4tman, the soul 
in us, is in opposition to our innate and invincible convic- 
tion of the reality of the external world ^that surrounds us, 
and this opposition is intentionally brought into relief in 
a large number of passages, which with great boldness of 
metaphysical insight identify the soul in us as the incon- 
ceivably small with nature without us as the inconceivably 
great. “ He is all-effecting, all-wishing, all-smelling, all- 
tasting, embracing all, silent, untroubled ; — this is my 
soul in my heart, smaller than a grain of rice "or barley, or 
a mustard seed, than a grain or the kernel of a grain of 
millet ; this is my soul in my heart, greater than the 
earth, greater than the atmosphere, greater than the 
heaven, greater than these worlds.” ® “ In truth, great 

as is this world-space, so great is this space within the 
heart ; in it are contained both the heaven and the earth ; 

^ Evih. 3. 4. 2 3^ 5^ 3 Chanel 3. 14. 2. 
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both fire and wind, both sun and moon, both lightning 
; and stars, and whatever is possessed or not possessed in 
this life, all that is therein contained.” ^ “ Now however 

the light which shines there beyond the heaven behind all 
things, behind oach, in the highest worlds, the highest of 
all, that is assuredly this light which is here within in 
; men.” ^ The soul, as these passages teach, embraces the 

I universe ; it is moreover as it were all - pervading, the 

i antarydmii% the “inner guide” in everything: — “He 

j who dwelling in the earth is distinct from the earth, 

whom the earth knows not, whose body the earth is, wlio 
rules the earth from within, he is thy soul, the inner 
guide, the immortal.”® This speculation is then further 
extended to several oosmical and psychical relations, and 
5 < it is said in conclusion : — “ He sees but is not seen, hears 

1 but is not heard, comprehends but is not comprehended, 

{ knows but is not known. There is no seer beside him, 

I no hearer beside him, no comprehender beside him, no 

. knower beside him. ^ He is thy soul, the inner guide, 

the immortal. All that is distinct from him is liable to 
suffering.” According to this, the antarydmin, i.e. the 
power that dwells and rules in everything, is in its essence 
consciousness ; for, as is stated in Ait. 3. 3, all gods, all 
; substances and all organic beings, “ all this is guided by 

; consciousness, based upon consciousness ; by consciousness 

'{ the universe is guided, consciousness is its foundation, 

j consciousness is Brahman.” 

t Although* according to this and many other passages 

the first principle of the universe dwells within us as 
consciousness or the knowing subject, yet its seat is not 
in the head but in the heart. “In truth, tins great 
unborn self is that among, the vital organs which consists 
; of knowledge (vijndnamaya). Here within the heart is a 

cavity, therein he resides who is the lord of the universe, 
1 Chand. 8. 1, 3. ^ Chand. 3 13. 7. « Bvili. S. 7. 3. 

I 
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tiio goveruor of tlic universe, the chief of the universe ; lie 
is not exalted hy good works, he is not degraded liy evil 
works ; he is the lord of the universe, he is the governor 
of living beings, he is the protector of living beings ; 
he is the bridge which holds asunder these worlds, and 
prevents them from clashing together.”"^ Kaush. 3. 8 
may perhaps be derived from this passage : — “ He is 
the protector of the universe, he is the, governor of the 
universe, he is the lord of the worlds ; and this is my soul, 
that ought men to know.” Similarly numerous passages 
in the later Upanishads celelyrate Brahman as implanted 
in the cavity of the heart.” ^ The identity of the atman 
in us with the c^tman of the universe is expressed by the 
tat tvam asi of Chand. 6. 8-16, ain.kalso by the etad vai 
tad, “ in truth this is that,” of Brih. 5. 4, which is prob- 
ably an imitation of the other. The same formula is 
found twelve times in K^h. 4. 3-6. 1 in a prose passage 
appended to the verses. The highest bliss, according to 
Kath. 5. 14, consists in the consciousness of this thought. 
We quote in this connection only Kkth. 4. 12-13 : — 

An inch in height, here in the bdciy 
The piirusha dwells, 

Lord of the past and the future ; 

He who knows him frets no more, — 

In truth, this is tliat. 

Like flame without smoke, an inch in height 
The piirusha is in size, 

Lord of the past and the future ; 

It is he to-day and also to-morro'w, — 

In truth, this is that. 

As here the purusha is compared to a smokeless flame, 
so in imitation of this passage, in S'vet. 6. 19, it is 

’ P>rili. 4. 4. 22 ; an indirect reference to Brili. 3. S. 9. 

2 nihito guhchjdm, first in Taitt. 2. 1 ; then kitth. 1. 14, 2. 20, 3. 1, 4. U-7 ; 
Mmid. 2. 1. 10, 3. 1. 7, etc. 
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likened to a fire whose fuel is consumed ; ^ while in S'vet. 
5. 9 the contrast between the atman within us and the 
atman in the universe is pushed to an extreme : — ^ 

Split a limidred times the tip of a hair, 

And lake a hundredth part thereof ; 

That 1 judge to be the size of the soul. 

Yet it goes to immortality. 

The description of the atman as a smokeless flame in the 
heart has been developed in the Yoga Upanishads into 
the picture of the tongue of flame in the heart, the earliest 
occurrence of which is pej-haps Mahan. 11. 6-12.® 

We saw^ above how the doctrine of Brahman as the 
cosmical principle was represented in accommodation to 
the empirical mode”" of thought as a creation of the 
universe in time by Brahman as its first cause. The 
same spirit of accommodation lies at the basis of the 
form assumed by the doctrine of Brahman as the psychical 
principle, viz., that Brahman after having created the 
universe enters into 'it as the individual soul. “This 
universe was at that time not unfolded ; but it unfolded 
itself in name and &rm. . . . into it that (atman) entered 
up to the finger - tips. . . . this therefore which here 
(within us) is the atman is the trace (to be pursued) of 
the universe ; for in it the entire universe is known,” etc.'' 
The last words prove that the entrance of the soul, as 
described, into the universe which it has created is merely 
a metaphor designed to render intelligible the assumed 
identity of the soul with the first principle of the universe. 
It then however more and more stiffens into an actual 
realism, as the following passages show. “ Into citadels 
lie entered as a bird, into citadels as a citizen.”" “So 

^ Similarly Maitr. 6. 34, Bralimavidya 9, Nrisiiiiliott. 2. 

Surpassed however in Dll vanab. 6. 

® cp. Brahmavidy^ 10, Yogas'ikha 6, Yogatattva 9-11, Maitr. 6. 30. 

^Brih. 1. 4. 7. 5 Briii. 2. 5. 18. 
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into these three divinities (the three elements) that 
divinity entered with this living self, and separated out 
from one another names and forms.” ^ “After he had 
practised self-mortification he created this entire universe, 
whatever exists ; after he had created ifi, he entered into 
it.”^ The same conception, even ufore realistically 
depicted, is found as early as Ait. 1. 11, 12: — “And ho 
considered, — In what way shall I enter into it? . . . so 
he split the crown of the head, and entered through 
this gate.” The later the realism is, the more pronounced 
it becomes. Maitr. 2. 6 aiay serve as an example : 
Prajtxpati created numerous cl'eatures, “these he saw 
standing unconscious and lifeless like a stone, motionless 
like the trunk of a tree ; therefore he had no joy ; and he 
resolved, — I will enter into them, in order to awaken 
consciousness within them ; accordingly he made himself 
a wind, and determined to enter into them,” etc. 

We see therefore the original idealism by reason of 
a progressive accommodation to ^the demands of our 
intellectual capacity harden into a realism, which in no 
respects falls behind the Semitic.® 

4. Brahman a» a personal God {is'vara) 

The attempt to clothe the fundamental idealistic con- 
ception which refuses to recognise a universe independent 
of the atman, and which lies at the foundation^, of the 
thought of the Upanishads, in intelligiljle, i.e. realistic 
forms, led at first, as we saw, to a pantheism which con- 
cedes to the empirical consciousness the reality of the 
universe, and at the same time asserts the sole existence 
of the fitman by declaring that this entire universe is 
nothing else than the 4tman. This asseition wa.s 
essentially dogmatic, and amounted to this, that the 
universe as a phenomenal form of the atman took up a 

1 Clited. 8. 3. 3 2 2. 6. s 
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position over - against the ^tman itself as a second ; 
although the endeavour was strenuously made to reconcile 
this contradiction by the reiterated assurance that the 
universe is identical with the atman, the mfinitely great 
without us with the infinitely great within. A further 
step in the same direction that tended towards realism is 
implied when the atman as first principle is contrasted 
not only with the universe, whose outward form it has put 
on but also with the &tman within us with which it is 
oiiinally aentieal. Thus is brought into existence the 
theism whMjh is found in some of the later Upanishads. It 
has not arisen from the ancient Vedic polytheism, but first 
makes its appearance long after this has been superseded 
by the atman doctripe ; the 4tman is not a “god,” deva, 
in the ancient Vedic sense, but he is the “ lord,” ^s'uara. 
The difference of the two modes of representation will 
become clear if we first gather together the most im- 
portant data with regard to the position of the ancient 

Vedic gods in the Upanishads. ^ 

The existence of the ancient Vedic gods Indra, Agni, 
Varuna etc. is as little denied by the Upanishads as that 
of the Greek by "Xenophanes. But as by the latter all 
the other gods equally with men are subordinated to the 
one o-od (el? 6eo? & re Beolai, Kai dvdpwTTOia-k /ilytffTo?), so 
in thi Upanishads all the ancient Vedic gods are created 
by the dtman and dependent on him. From the atman 
proceed, like the sparks from the fire, all worlds, all living 
heino-s, and mo less all gods ; ^ on him all the gods depend ; “ 
by him they were created as the guardians of the 
universe U “ therefore when the people say of each separate 
ffod ‘ Sacrifice to this, sacrifice to that,’ (it should be known 
tiiat) this created universe proceeds from him alone; he 
therefore is all the gods. ' This (creation) here is an over- 
plus of creation of Brahman. Because he created the 

2 K.UI 1 . 4. 9. ® Ait. 1. 1. 3. 
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gods higher (than he himself is), and because he as mortal 
created the immortals, therefore is it called the overplus 
of creation” {atisrishti)} It is further related^ how the 
atman created the divine Kshatriyas (Indra, Varuna, Soma, 
etc.), Vais'yas (the Vasus, Eudras, Adilyas, etc.), and 
Sudras (Pushan). According to Brih. 1.'^ 3. 12-16, it is 
the organs of the piAna, viz. speech, smell, eye, ear, manas, 
which are by him led beyond the reach of death, and now 
continue to exist as the gods Agni, V&yu, Aditya, the 
heavenly regions and the moon. The numbe/of the gods 
was in Vedic times usually given as thirty-tjiree. The 
vague and arbitrary character of ithis reckoning Yajnaval- 

khya, in Brih. 3. 9. 1, brings home in the following way : 

Why thirty-three? why not three hundred and three? 
or three thousand and three ? or both together (3306) ? 
and if we say thirty-three, it might just as well be reduced 
to six, or three, or two, or one and a half, or one, which is 
the prana. All these numbers, 3306, 33, 6, 3, 2, 1^, as 
the manifold forces, parts and organs of nature, come back 
finally to a unity,— the piAna, thus he said, this men call 
Brahman, the yonder {tyad).” The dependence of all 
these nature-gods on Brahman is described in the myth of 
Kena 14-28 ; — Agni is unable to burn a blade of grass, 
Yayu is unable to blow away a wisp of straw, apart from 
the will of Brahman, which is effective in all the gods. 
Braliman dwells, according to Brih. 3. 7, as the inner 
guide {antarya/min) in all parts of the universe, arid no 
less in all the corresponding gods. All the^gods pursue 
their tasks, according to a verse preserved in Taitt. 2. 8 
and Kath. 6. 3, “ from fear ” of Brahman ; and according 
to Kaush. 1. 5, even Indra and Prajapati, the door- 
keepers of the heavenly world, are not able to prevent 
the entrance of the soul of hiui who knows Brahman, or 
to turn it back. And just as the power of the gods is 
, ,L 4..6.; ■. • / ^ Biili/l. ^ 
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dependent on Brahnaan, so their knowledge also is im- 
perfect ; they are not in possession from the very beginning 
of the knowledge of Brahmand Accordingly in Chand. 
8. 7 f. they depute Indra to obtain from Prajapati tlie 
knowledge of the atman, and for the first time, after they 
have obtained it, they worship him in the world of 
Brahman as the self ; thereupon they possess all worlds 
and all desiresd In this respect the gods have no 
advantage over men: — “Whoever of the gods perceived 
this (‘I aMi Brahman’) he became Brahman; and 
similarly of the rishis, and ^similarly of men. . . . And 
to-day also, he who knoss this ‘ I am Brahman ’ becomes 
this universe ; and even the gods have no power to 
prevent his so becoming ; for he is the soul (atman) of 
it.”' 

These passages make clear the part which the gods 
play in the texts of the oldest Upanishads. It is quite 
a different matter however, not to be confused with 
the other, when individual gods appear occasionally as 
symbolical representatives of the S.tman, as for example 
Indra in Brih. 1. 5. 12, Ait. 1. 3. 14, Kaush. 2. 6, 3. 1, 
Varuiia in Taitt. S: 1, or Prajapati in Chand. 8. 7 f. 

The monotheism which meets us in some later Upani- 
shads has not been developed from this ancient Vedic 
polytheism, which still has its echoes in the Upanishads, 
but from entirely different premisses. The proof of this 
is furnished already by the external fact that the personal 
god of the Upanishads, usually and apart from exceptions,^ 
is called not (leva (god), but is', is'a, is'dna, is'vara (the 
lord), and in later times commonly parames'vara (the 
supreme lord). As these names already show, we must 
look for the origin of the theism of the Upanishads in such 

^ cp. Brih. 1. 4. 10, 4. 3. 33, 5. 2. 1, Taitt. 2. 8, Kaush. 4. 20, KAth. 1. 21. 

s ChAni 8. 12. 6. ® Brih. 1. 4. 10. 

^ Such as KiUh. 2. 12. 21, S'vet. 1. 8, and frequently. 
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texts as celebrate the atman as the “ inner -guide ” 
{antarydmin) in all the parts and forces of nature and of 
mankind,^ and which represent all effects in the universe 
as the result of his command [pras'dsana'm), as in Brih. 
3. 8. 9 : — “ At the bidding of this imperishable one, 
0 Girgi, sun and moon are held asunder,” etc. Here it is 
the “imperishable” {ahsharam, neuter) that is spoken of, 
which for the moment is poetically personified. This is 
not yet theism, but only the first step towards it. 
Similarly in Brih. 4. 4. 22: — “Here within'’the heart is 
a cavity, therein he dwells, |;he lord of the universe, the 
governor of the universe, the chief of the universe ; he is 
not exalted by good works, he is not degraded by evil 
works ; he is the lord of the universe^ he is the governor of 
living beings, he is the protector of living beings ; he is the 
bridge that holds asunder these worlds, and prevents them 
from clashing together.” The same is the ease with the 
temporary personification of Brahman as the refuge of love, 
the lord of love, the lord of brightness ; ^ and in the injunc- 
tion of Is'a. 1 also, “to sink in god” the universe {is'd 
vdsyam idam sarvam) there is still no theism, for the god 
who is here referred to is, as the follcAving verses show,® 
the atman within us. "The doctrine of a personal god, 
and with it predestination, appears to be taught also in 
Kaush. 3. 8 : — “ He is not exalted by good works nor 
degraded by evil works, but it is he who inspires to do 
good works the man whom he will lead on high “^out of 
these worlds, and it is he who inspires to do evil works the 
man whom he will lead downwards. He is the guardian 
of the universe, he is the ruler of the universe, he is the 
lord of the worlds, — and he is my soul (dtman), tli&t ought 
man to know.” As the last sentence shows, it is still 
man’s own self again that deteWines him to good or evil, 
and accordingly there is still no theism. The latter first 
» Bvih. 3. 7. 3-23. 2 OMnd. 4. 15. 2-4. 3 yy. 7. 
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certainly appears, where the atman is contrasted not only 
with the universe, but also with the self within us. This 
seems evidently to be the case first in the Kathaka 
Upanishad, where in 3. 1 the supreme and the individual 
self are distinguished as light and shadow ; and according 
to 2. 23 the knowledge of the atman depends upon a kind 
of free grace : — ■ 

Only by tlie man whom lie chooses is he comprehended, 

To him the atman reveals his essence. 

Whether K^th. 2. 20 also is to be understood in a 
theistic sense depends ,upon whether we read dhdtu- 
frasdddd “by the repose of the elements,” or dhdtuh 
prasdddd “by the grace of the creator” (having regard 
to the majesty of the atman). On the recurrence of the 
verse in S'vet. 3. 20 and Mahto. 1.10 it is in any case to be 
interpreted in a theistic sense.^ 

"We come next to the SVetas'vatara Upanishad, the 
leading example of the theistic teaching of the Upanishads, 
in which God and the* soul, though their original identity 
is not denied, are yet clearly distinguished from one 
another. Thus in.S'vet. 4. 6, 7 it is said ; — “ 

Two briglit-featbered bosom friends 
Flit around one and the same tree ; 

One of them tastes tbe sweet berries 

The other, without eating, merely gazes down. 

On such a tree the spirit, depressed, 

In its weakness mourns, a prey to illusion, 

Yetj^when it gazes worshipping on the might 
And majesty of the other, then its grief departs. 

These verses are repeated in the Mund Up. 3. 1, 1, 2, 
but since elsewhere this Upanishad breathes a pantheistic 
spirit, they are probably borrowed here from the theistic 
SVetas'vatara. But in the latter also traces of the 

1 cp. also S'vet. 6. 18, dima-buddhi-profiddam, 

2 Interpreting the verse Kigv. 1. 164. 20. 

12 
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idealism that regards everything besides the atman as 
unreal, and of the pantheism that identifies the universe 
with the atman, both of which were taken over from the 
earlier Upanishads, continue to exist side by side with the 
theism ; thereby making its representations often contra- 
dictory and philosophically unintelligible. " This is the case 
when in 4. 10 the universe is declared to be mdyd (illusion) 
caused by the supreme god; although with the reality of 
the universe the reality of god also in lost, and only the 
atman within us survives as real. Or when in S'vet. 1. 6 
the distinction of soul and god (the swan and -the drover) 
is explained to be illusory, and' at the same time the 
removal of this illusion appears as a grace of the supreme 
god, who is thereby first contrasted with the soul as 
another. Hence it follows that the S'vetas'vatara is a 
work brimful of contradictions. It is like a codex bis 
pcdim 2 ^sestus. Beneath the characters of theism are 
discerned, half obliterated, those of pantheism, and under 
the latter again those of idealism. .• Just as in the later 
Vedanta, so already in S'vet. 5. 5, 6. 4, 6. 11, 6, 12 the task 
of bringing works to maturity and apportioning their fruit 
to the souls is indicated as the chief function of is'vara] 
altliough to the Upanishad also this entire conception of the 
■is vara, as later in the Vedanta, proves to be merely exoteric, 
and is not to be derived with certainty from 8. 7. 

The theism of the S'vetas’vatara is adopted and 
further developed by the later Upanishacls, wdiich 
endeavour to establish a connection with tlm popular re- 
ligions by attaching the atman of the Upanishad doctrine 
to the cult of S'iva (the beginning of whicli we may 
observe in the S'vet. Up.) or of Vishnu. But even in 
them the original idealism, which dissolves universe and 
god in the ^tman, reveals itself. This is the case in 
Hrisiihhottara-tapantya Up. 1, where the “fourth” and 
highest state of the soul, the turtya, is distinguished from 
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■its three states of waking, dreaming and deep sleep, and is 
represented as the abyss of the eternal unity, in which 
all distinctions of being and knowing vanish, the entire 
expanse of the universe is obliterated; “ and even is'vara 
(the personal god) is swallowed up by the turtya (the 
fourth), by the iwiya” 



SECOND PART OF THE SYSTEM OF THE 
UPANISHADS 

COSMOLOGY, OR THE DOCTRINE OF THE ^JNIVERSE 

VI. Brahman as Creator of the Univ^ersb 

1. Introduction to the Cosmology 

The sutras of Badarayana define' Brahman as that 
jmima-ddi asya yata’ iti, “ whence is the origin, etc. (i.e. 
the origin continuance and end) of this (universe).” This 
definition goes back in the first instance to Taitt. 3. 1: — 
“ That in truth out of which these creatures arise, whereby 
they having arisen live, and in to^ which they at death 
return again, that seek thou to know, that is Bra h man.” 
It is to be noted however that in this passage of the 
Upanishad there is no mention as in the sutra of an origin 
continuance and end of the universe as a whole, but only 
of the individual beings. The case would be different 
with a still older passage, Chand. 3. 14. 1, if we could 
follow Sankara : — “ Assuredly this universe is Brahman ; 
it should be worshipped in silence as Tajjaldn.” The 
word Tajjaldn is a mysterious name of the universe as 
identified with Brahman that occurs only here, and it is 
explained as follows by Sankara on ChMd. 3. 14. 1 : — 
“ From this [tad) Brahman by development into fire, water, 
earth, etc. the universe has a^fisen (jan); therefore it is 
called taj-ja. So on the reverse path to that by which 
it has arisen it disappears [U) into the very same 
Brahman, i.e. it is absorbed into his essence ; therefore is 
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it called tal-la. And in the- same way finally it is 
Bralnnan in whom the universe at the time of its ori,i«;iu 
breathes {an), lives and moves ; therefore is it called tad- 
anam. Therefore in the three periods (past, present and 
future) it is not -distinct from the essential Brahman, since 
there is nothifig "which lies outside of and beyond these.” ’ 
When Bohtlingk ^ declares this explanation of Sankara to 
be ungrammatical, on the ground that updsita must have 
an object, and accordingly proposes to find the secret name 
in jaldn alone, he is met by the entirely analogous case 
of Kena 31, tadd ha tad-vanam ndma, tad-vanam ity 
updsUa-vyam ; in other "respects no alteration would be 
introducei According to Sankara’s view therefore we 
should have before, us already in the name tajjaldn 
( = tad-ja-la-an) a summarising of the three attributes ol 
Brahman as creator preserver and destroyer of the 
universe. Whether this is correct, whether in so ancient 
an Upanishad it is possible to assume already the doctrine 
of the destruction of ihe universe, and whether we ought 
not rather here also to think of a simple destruction of 
individual beings, will later on become a subject of 
investigation. Meanwhile we propose to arrange our 
presentation of the cosmology according to these three 
attributes of Brahman, and accordingly to treat in order 
of Brahman as creator preserver and destroyer of the 
universe. When moreover Sankara asserts in the passage 
quoted, and in many others, that the whole doctrine of the 
creation is nol to be understood in a literal sense, but should 
be employed merely to teach the essential identity of the 
universe and Brahman, this also needs a fuller investigation 
and discussion of the question how far a creation of the uni- 
verse is possible from the standpoint of the atman doctrine. 

^ cp. the consistent explanation which S'ankara gives on Brahmasftti'a 
1. 2. 1, for which see p. 87 of niy translation. 

= Eerichle der Scii-hs. Ges. d. W., 1S96, p. 159 f.; 1897, p. 83. 
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2. The Creation of the Universe and the Doctrine 
o f the Atman 

We have above in the first part of our work learnt to 
recognise a series of descriptions of the* creation of the 
iniu'erse from the Hymns and Brahmanas, and to point 
out as a feature common to many of them that (1) the 
original principle, (2) creates matter out of itself, and then 
(3) as first-born enters it. We propose in the first place 
briefly to survey here the chief passages that set forth this 
doctrine. -• 

Rigv. X. 129: — In the beginning there is only 
‘that one’ {tad eham). It exists as a dark undulation, 
shut in by a shell [aprahetam salilam), out of 
which by tapas that one was first born as Kama or 
Mamas (that is to say, according to the conception of 
vers. 4). 

Rigv. X. 121: — Praj^pati begets the primeval waters, 
and issues forth from them as golden germ {liiranya- 
garhha). 

Rigv. X. 81, 82 : — Vis'vakarman fashions the worlds 
sunk in the primeval slime, i.e. in the primeval waters, 
and then issues forth from these waters as the primeval 
germ that conceals all the gods. 

Rigv. X. 72 : — Brahmanaspati fashions the aditi 
[salilam, uttdnapad, sad), and himself issues forth from 
it as Daksha. 

Rigv. X. 125 : — It is Vac' that at the beginning actuated 
the father of the universe, and then was again born in the 
waters of the sea, in order to distribute herself over living- 
beings. 

Rigv. X. 90: — From Purusha (as Adipurusha, Say.) 
is born Vir5,j, and from the latter again Purusha (as 
Ndrdyana, the “ son of Purusha,” or “ son of the waters,” 
i.e. Hiranyagarhha). 
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S'atap. Br. 6. 1. 1 : — Purusha Prajapati creates tlic 
waters, enters into them as an egg in oialer to 
be born from them, and issues forth from them as 
Brahman. 

Atharvav. 11. 4 : — PiAna begets the universe, and 
issues forth from it as first-born (as garhha, 

V. 26). 

Atharvav. 10. 7. 7, 8 : — Skambha, in whom Prajapati 
sustained and nourished the whole universe, entered into 
the universe with a part of himself. 

Taitt. i-r. 1. 23 : — Prajapati, building up the worlds, 
entered as first-born of the creation with his own self into 
his own self 

Vl,j. Saiiih. 34. 1-6 : — The mind {ma7ias) includes all 
things in itself, and dwells in men as immortal light. 

The motive of the conception that dominates all these 
passages may be described to be the recognition of the 
first principle of the universe as embodied in nature as 
a whole, but especially and most of all in the soul (the 
universal and the individual soul). Hence the idea arose 
that the primeval being created the universe, and then 
as the first born ' of the creation entered into it. This 
traditional view we shall find appearing frequently even 
in the Upanishads. 

In what way however is this possible, since the entire 
doctrine of the creation of the universe and of the entrance 
of the creator into the universe that he has created is in 
contradiction to the atman doctrine of the Upanishads, 
strictly interpreted ? 

The assertion is frequently made by the Upanishads, 
as we saw, — and this is involved in the very conception of 
the litman, — that the 4tman is the sole reality, that there 
can be nothing beside it, and therefore with the knowledge 
of the atman all is known. From this point of view no 
creation of the universe by the fttman can be taught, for 
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there is no universe outside of the atman. But the lofti- 
ness of this metaphysical conception forl>ade its main- 
tenance in the presence of the empirical consciousness 
which teaches the existence of a real universe. It was 
necessary to concede the reality of the universe, and 
to reconcile with this the idealistic dogma of the sole 
reality of the 4tman by asserting that the universe 
exists, but is in truth nothing but the htman. Even 
from this standpoint, which declares the identity of 
the atman and the universe, no doctrine of the creation 
of the universe was possible. ? It was only by^ making a 
further concession to the empkical consciousness, and 
maintaining no more than an actual identity of the 
atman and the universe, never carried out in detail, but 
framed on a causal relation between the atman as first 
cause and the universe as its effect,- — it was only then 
possible and necessary to formulate a theory to explain 
how the universe as effect had proceeded from or been 
created by the 4tman. This step., involved a further 
inevitable consequence. According to the creation 
doctrine the universe had come forth from the 4tman as 
another distinct from it. It was necessary to secure its 
return into the atman if the original fundamental doctrine 
of the sole reality of the atman were not to be absolutely 
rejected. This motive gave rise to the doctrine that the 
atman as soul (universal and individual soul) had entered 
into the universe that it had created, as we find the doctrine 
set forth in the Upanishads. It was then possible for the 
authors of the Upanishads side by side with their funda- 
mental idealistic view to maintain in a modified and more 
developed form the traditional doctrine of the Eigveda, 
according to which the first principle creates the material 
universe and then as finst-born enters into it. When 
therefore the professors of the Vedanta, Badarayana,^ 
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Gaudapada/ and S'ankara,^ maintain that the sacred 
writings teach a creation of the universe only by way of 
concession to man’s faculty of understanding, their asser- 
tion is not to be entirely rejected. It needs to be modified 
only in the one point that this is not a conscious but an 
unconscious concession made to the empirical view that 
demands a real universe held together by causal connec- 
tions of space and time ; and with this limitation even the 
Upanishads, in spite of their atman doctrine that denies 
the existence of the universe, teach its creation by the 
atman and®the latter’s entrance into it, as the following- 
passages show ; — i 

Brih. 1. 4. 7 : — “ The universe before us was once not 
unfolded ; it was thenjrnfolded in name and form ; . . . that 
atman has entered into it up to the finger-tips, as a knife 
is hidden in a sheath, the all-sustaining (fire) in the fire- 
preserving (wood).” 

Chand. 6. 2, 3: — “Alone existing, my dear sir, was 
this in the beginning, ,pne only without a second. ... It 
proposed : — I will become many, will propagate myself ; 
thereupon it created the heat.” From heat water- 
proceeds, from water food {i.e. the earth). “ That divinity 
proposed : — I will now enter into these throe divinities 
(heat water and food) with this living self (the individual 
soul), and unfold thence name and form.” 

Taitt. 2. 6 ; — “ He (the Mman) desired : — I will 
become many, will propagate myself. Accordingly he 
practised self - mortification. After having practised 
self - mortification he created the entire universe, 
whatever exists. After having created it, he entered 
into it.” 

Ait. 1. 1 : — “ In the b^inning this universe was the 
atman alone ; there was nothing else there to strike the 

^ Mrinrl-Tikya-karika 1. 18, 3. 15. 

2 Oh. Bralimasutra 4. 3. 14, and frequently. 
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eye. He deliberated : — I will create worlds; accordingly 
he created these worlds, the ocean, atmosphere, death, the 
waters.” Further in 1. 3. 11: — “ He deliberated : — How 
can this (human frame) exist apart from me ? And he 
deliberated : — In what way shall I entej into it ? . . . . 
accordingly he split open the crown erf the head, and 
entered by this door.” 

As far as the relative age of the passages quoted 
is concerned, the order that I have chosen may be 
expected to prove the order also of history. Brih. l. 
4. 7 is the least developed:. Chand. 6. 2,^3 describes 
the process of creation in detail, but recognises only 
three elements. Taitt. 2. 1 represents the five elemeirts 
as proceeding from the atman. Aft. 3. 3 cites the five 
elements, and describes them for the first time 
with the later technical term panca maliabhitani ■, 
the finished jneture moreover in Ait. 1. 3. 11 of the 
atman’s entering into man by the seam of the skull 
makes this passage appear as th^ latest among those 
quoted. 

3 . The Creation of Inorganic -Nature 

In the whole of na'ture no distinction is so sharply 
drawn as that between the inorganic and the organic ; and 
this distinction dominates the Indian view of nature also, 
in so far as they both, the inorganic no less than the 
organic, are derived from the atman, but in quite a 
different sense. All organic bodies, and ^therefore all 
plants, animals, men and gods, are wandering souls, are 
therefore in essence the atman itself,, as it, for reasons 
wliich have still to be considered, entered into this mani- 
fold universe as wandering individual soul. Inorganic 
bodies, on the contrary,^ i.e. the five elements, ether, wind, 

^ Named muhdhJnUdni on account of their bulk by Ait. 3 3 Maitr 3 
Pranagniliotrop. 4 . ‘ 5 . . 
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fire, water, earth, though they are ruled by Brahman,^ and 
remain under tJic protection of individual deities,^ yet are 
not wandering ,^ouls, as are all plants, animals, men, and 
gods, Imt arc only the stage erected by Brahman on 
which the souls Jiave to play their part. Before we con- 
sider the origin’ of the elements from Brahman, and in 
tire immediately following section of the entrance of 
Brahman into them as tlio soul, a few words of introduction 
are necessary- on the creation myths of the Upanisliads. 

It was shown above (pp. 183-186) how it became possible 
for the teaejiers of the Upauishads, in spite of the doctrine 
of sole existence which tiiey defended, and which denied 
the existence of the universe outside of the atman, by an 
unconscious approximation to the empirical view to adopt 
the traditional scheme of the creation myths. Thus in 
Chand. 4. 17. 1-3, and in a briefer form Chand. 2. 23, a 
creation myth is reproduced, in part verbally, which we 
have already come to know from Ait. Br. 5. 32 and 
S'atap. Br. 11. 5. 8.® ,A creation myth is attached to the 
conception of the egg of the universe, whose earliest 
origin we have found in the “ vital force that was enclosed 
in the shell,” ^ ^tfid in the “ golden germ ” ; ® and the 
progressive development of the s'ame idea met us already 
in S'atap. 6. 1. 1 and 11. 1. 6. This myth is preserved 
in Clnind. 3. 19: — “This universe was in the beginning 
not-being ; this (not-being) was being. It arose. Then 
an egg was evolved. It lay there a whole year long. 
Thereafter it*split open ; the two halves of the shell were, 
the one of silver, the other of gold ; the silver half is this 
earth, the golden is yonder heaven,” etc. (On these pre- 
decessors the representation in Manu 1. 9-13 depends.) 

The conception of the^egg of the universe appears in 

1 Bnh. ,■?. 7 . 3-14. 2 Brih. 2. 1. 6-8, 2. 5. 1-10. 

Beibsseii, Alhjemeine Einleihmg u. Philosophie des Veda, ]>]>. 183, 189. 

Kigv. X. 15^9. 3, ® hiranyagarhha, JRigv. X. 121. 1. 
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a more characteristic context together with that of the 
[)ronmndane purusha ^ in the creation myth at the 
hegi lining of the Aitareya Upanishad that belongs to 
the Eigveda : — “ In the beginning the Mnian alone was 
this universe; there was nothing else » at all to meet 
the eye. He deliberated: — I will “create worlds.” 
Accordingly after he had created the earth and the 
atmosphere, the waters above and below, he drew forth 
the purusha from the waters, and gave him shape. 
Brooding over these waters they opened “like an ewo-” 
tJie mouth, nose, eyes, etc. of which are then# developed, 
and from them the eight psychical organs, and from 
these in turn Agni, V&yu, Aditya, etc. as the eight 
guardians of the universe, who finally take up their 
abode in men as speech, breath, sight, etc. Although 
however the human frame is thus animated by the 
organs of sense that spring from the purusha, it can only 
exist after the creator through the fissure of the skull 
{viclriti) has entered into it as individual soul. The 
tendency of this myth is clear. The purusha, that in 
Rigv. X. 90 had been the first principle, becomes here 
a power dependent on the atman ; and^similarly only the 
organs of man’s soul are* ascribed to the purusha, but the 
soul itself to the atman. 

ihe most original and significant creation myth of 
the Upanishads is the representation of the evolution of 
the universe from the atman in Brih. 1. 4. Here the 
traditional form of the creation myth appears only as 
a veil lightly thrown over the whole. The aim is not 
to relate a consistent history of the creation, but rather 
in a series of loosely connected creation pictures to teach 
the a])solute dependence of ajl existing beings on the ■ 
atman. Accordingly The perpetual return of created 
thmgs into the atman is used to show how the division of 

^$igv. X. 90. 
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the universe into male and female, and then into the 
different species of animals by the flight of the female 
before the male, how the evolution of name and form, and 
the entrance of the &tman into them, together with the 
creation of the castes of the gods and afterwards of men, 
etc., how all this signifies only the self-evolution of the 
&tman to become the manifold universe, and the essential 
identity of all its phenomena with the atman. Through 
the consciousness “ I am Brahman ” {aliam brahma asmi) ^ 
the atman becomes the universe, “ and to this day who- 
ever knows»this ‘ I am brahnaan ’ he becomes this universe ; 
nor have even the gods power to prevent his so becoming. 
For he is its soul (atman).” Thus the traditional doctrine 
of the creation is preserved only as an external form. It 
serves merely to exhibit the sole reality of the 4tman 
under the different phenomena of the universe. 

From this lofty standpoint we see the Upanishads 
ever turning back to the realism natural to us, in order to 
teach in detail a cr'eation of the universe, and of the 
elements of which it consists. 

Like the Greek philosophers, Philolaus, Plato and 
Aristotle, most of the Indian thinkers distinguish five 
elements, — ether, wind, fire, water and earth. A 
dependence however of the Greek idea on the Indian, 
or the Indian on the Greek, is not to be thought of for 
this reason, if for no other, that the order of the elements 
is different, inasmuch as the Greeks place fire between 
ether and mv, the Indians air between ether and fire. 
Further also because on , both sides independently of 
one another the simple observation of nature led to 
the thought of the five compound states of matter, viz. 
the solid, fluid, gaseous,^ permanently elastic and the 
imponderable, as the five component parts of the material 
universe, to which correspond, as we shall see, the five 

iBrih. 1. 4. 10. 
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specific energies of the organs of sense. The result is 
that both in the Greek and in the Indian philosophy we 
see the doctrine of the fivefold character of the elements 
gradually formed out of simpler conceptions. 

The oldest element with the Indians is water. As 
early as Rigv. X. 129. 3 the first principle appeared as 
a “dark undulation” {a/pralcetam salilam). In Rigv. 
X. 121. 9 Prajapati begets “ the great sparkling waters.” 
These again appear in Rigv. X. 82. 1 as the primeval 
slime in which in the beginning heaven and' earth were 
plunged ; and in Rigv. X. 76. 4-6 as the “ wave-surge,” 
that is identical with Aditi, etc.'-' In the Upanishads also 
the conception of the primeval waters still survives. 
“ The waters are the body of that prana ! ” ^ “ This earth, 

the air, the heavens, the mountains, gods and men, 
domestic animals and birds, vegetables and trees, wild 
creatures down to worms, flies and ants, are nothing but 
this water under solid conditions, they are all nothing 
but this water under .solid conditiojas.” ^ In Kaush. 1. 7 
also Brahman speaks to the soul that knows itself to 
be identical with him : — “ The primeval waters in truth 
are my universe (as hiranyagarhha), "and it is thine.” 
In Kath. 4. 6 again it' is said of the purusha that he 
existed before the primeval waters ; and the latter are 
to be understood in the following verse ® by “ Aditi the 
sustainer of the god that springs forth together with 
them to life.” It also “dwells in the cavity of the 
heart” (in which according to Chand. 8. d. 3 heaven 
and eartli are confined), that is the primeval waters also 
are a product of tlm atman dwelling in the heart. There- 
in, according to Is'ci 4, Mdtaris'van, {i.e. probably the 
prana) has already interwoven the primeval waters; 
according to Mahanar. 1. 4 he has sown by water the 

' Bi'ih. 1. 5. 13. 

® cp. Rigv. X, 72. 5, snpi'ct. 


^ CMiid. 7. 10. 1. 
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germ of life on the earth. The cosmogony also of Ait. 
1. 1 is to be explained on the same principle. It seems 
to be especially closely connected with Rigv. X. 82. 1. 
There it is said that in the beginning the worlds were 
phmged in the ghritam of the primeval waters, and that 
the creator, havifig first fastened the extreme ends (which 
could only stand fast out of the waters), spread out 
heaven and earth between them. This gives the key 
to Ait. 1. 1, where it is said: — “He deliberated: — I will 
create worlds, the ocean, the realms of light, death, the 
waters {amiiiho, martc'ir, n^ram, dpas). That is the 
ocean, beyond the heaver? ; the heaven is its floor. The 
atmosphere is the realms of light. Death is the earth. 
The waters are whatever is beneath it.” After this 
description we have the waters as the two ends of the 
universe, above and below, and between them the clear 
atmosphere (hence called maric'ir), and the dark earth 
(hence dead), i.e. the surtam and the asArtam rajas of 
Eigv. X. 82. 4. Byi a reference to this passage the 
otherwise isolated description of the construction of the 
parts of the universe in Ait. 1. 1 seems to find a complete 
explanation. Th^^ame Upanishad further on ^ enumerates 
the five elements as usually given hy later writers. 

A further step is taken in Brih. 1. 2. 2, where we find 
the one element of the primeval waters replaced by three. 
Here ^Iso Praj&pati forms the water by his song of praise. 
From its churning the earth arises, fire from the labour 
and heat involved in the movement. 

The leading authority for the number three of the 
elements is Chand. 6. 2. Here the waters are no longer 
the starting-point, but take their place between the 
subtler fire and the grosser garth. The tendency to choose 
for common subjects mystical terms intelligible only to 
the initiate (which in the Brahmasutras is carried to an 

lAit. 3. 3. 
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absurd extreme) is exhibited in the description side by 
side with water whose name is retained of fire as tejas 
(heat), of earth as annam (food). The evolution of these 
three elements from one another and ultimately from the 
self - existent, i.e. Brahman, is systematically described 
and established : — “ He proposed : — I ■v/ill be many, will 
propagate myself. Accordingly he created heat {tejas). 
This heat proposed : — I will become many, will propagate 
myself Accordingly it created the waters {dpas). 
Therefore when a man feels the heat of pain or perspires, 
water {i.e. tears, sweat) is produced from the feeat. These 
waters proposed : — We will betfome many, will propagate 
ourselves. Accordingly they created food {annam). 
Therefore when it rains, abundant food is produced, for 
from the waters is produced food for man’s eating.” 
Then after the account of the entrance of the self-existent 
as individual soul {jiva dtman) into the three deities that 
he has created, i.e. into the elements, there follows next 
the order of development from one .another, how the self- 
existent “made threefold” the elements that he had 
created, and alloyed each of them with constituent parts 
of the other three. Thus for example '^ft is shown of fire, 
sun, moon and lightning, that the red in them consists 
of heat, the white of water, the black of food. Accordinar 
to this the substances recurring in nature are not pure 
elementary substances, but compounds of whiph, as 
Badarayana says,^ vais'eshydt tu tadvoAas tadvddah ; 
which admits of a literal rendering, denominatio fit a 
potiori. In this theory of the threefold division of the 
primitive elements lies the earliest germ of the later 
distinction of pure substances {tanmdtra) and gross 
elements {sthMabhiitdni). Tips distinction is first drawm 
in Pras'na 4. 8, whei-e there are distinguished — “The 
earth and the earth-substance {prithivi c'a pritliivimdt'rd 

^ Stltra 2. 4. 22. 
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c'a), the water and the water-substance, heat and the heat- 
substance, the wind and the wind-substance, the ether 
and the ether-substance.” The expressions here used, 
prithivimdtrd, ajjomdtrd, tejomdtrd, vdyumdlrd, dkd- 
s'amdtrd, were ],ater comprehended under the term tan- 
i mdtra, “ subsisting from this alone,” which is found first in 

Maitr. 3. 2, and later on in Pr^nagnihotrop. 4, Mahop. 1. 
(A derivation from tanu-mdtra, as might perhaps be 
maintained, is not to be thought of, after what has been 
said.) In the verse Manu 1. 27 (which is disconnected 
from the eoptext) the tanmilsras are referred to as cmvyo 
mdtrdh, and in the Satkhya philosophy they play an 
important part, as will later be shown. Badarayana does 
not name them, and Sankara ^ mentions them as technical 
terms of the S^nkbya only to reject them, although in his 
doctrine of the subtle body a kindred conception finds a 
place. The three elements having been increased to five, 
each was then conceived as fivefold instead of threefold, in 
such a way, according to the Vedantasara, that half of 
each of the fivefold elements was pure, and the other half 
was made up of the remaining four elements ; so that e.g'. 
natural water corfsists of a half water together with an 
eighth of earth, fire, air and ether. The theory how- 
ever propounded in Vedkntasara 128 in connection with 
this triple or fivefold distribution, according to which the 
earth can be smelt, tasted, seen, felt and heard, water be 
tasted,' seen, felt and heard, fire be seen, felt and heard, the 
wind felt and,heard, and the ether merely heard, must not 
be regarded as suggesting it. For this theory implies not 
the compounded but the uncompounded elements, which 
as they proceed forth from one another preserve the 
attributes of the elements from which they have pro- 
ceeded (the wind can be heard as well as felt, because it 
has proceeded from the audible ether). On the contrary, 

1 In Ms commentary on 2. 2. 10, 14. 
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the theory is opposed to the triple or fivefold distribu- 
tion, since for example the fivefold ether, for the very 
reason that the four other elements are intermingled in it, 
can no longer be merely audible, but must be capable 
also of being felt, seen, tasted and smelb Beyond how- 
ever the observation that in all of them 'there are traces 
of all,^ we were able to indicate, as suggesting the triple 
or fivefold distribution, only the fact that the human 
organism, although it takes up nothing but simple 
substances as food, yet assimilates from them all three 
elements, food water and heat, which according to the 
description attached to the tlu'oefold distribution of the 
elements in Chfi,nd. 6. 5 are requisite for its growth. 

A great advance on the passage discussed,^ which 
represents only three elements, viz. — fire water and earth, 
as proceeding forth from Brahman, is found in the later 
insertion of ether (or space, dMs’a) and wind (vdyu), 
which in earlier times, as we saw, had themselves been 
regarded as symbolical representations of Brahman, as the 
two subtlest elements between Brahman and fire. ■ By 
this means the number of five elements was obtained, and 
this with few exceptions was assumed" by all the later 
philosophers of India. ' The earliest passage that re- 
presents the five elements as proceeding forth according 
to the scheme laid down in Ch&nd. 6. 2, the first from 
Brahman and each in succession from its immediate 
predecessor, is Taitt. 2. 1 (enumerations like Brih. 4. 4. 5 
do not enter into consideration), a passage which has 
acquired a fundamental meaning in Indian philosophy ; — 
“ From this 4tman, in truth, has the ether (space) arisen, 
from the ether the wind, from the wind the fire, from the 
fire the water, from the water_the earth.” This number 
of five elements corresponds, as we shall see later, to the 

^ cp. irav ip It avrl fx€iux^<^h Anaxagoras in At. Phys, 1. 4. 187, b I. 
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aumber of five organs of knowledge (hearing, touch, 
sight, taste, smell) which has suggested if not the primary 
enunciation, yet the definite arrangement of the five 
elements. Each element has its assigned quality (sound, 
resistance, coloiy:, flavour, odour), and besides this, as 
already remarkefi. above, the qualities of those elements 
out of which each has proceeded. Later passages of the 
Upanishads, in which the five elements are partly enumer- 
ated, partly referred to, are Ait. 3. 3 (still unarranged) ; 
S' vet. 2. 12^ 6. 2 (cp. also Kath. 3. 15) ; Pras'na 6. 4, 
Maitr. 3. 2,6. 4, Atma 2, Pmda 2, PiAnilgnihotra 4. 

n 

4. Organic Nature 

The essential identity of the universe with Brahman 
is thus represented as a creation of the universe by 
Brahman with a view to suit man’s intellectual capacity, 
which is adjusted to relations of cause. According to 
the meaning of the Indian word for creation, srishti, this 
is to be thought of, as a discharge, a setting free or 
emission, an emergence therefore of the universe from 
Brahman ; although this is really in contradiction with 
the fundamental ""dogma of the sole reality of Brahman. 
The doctrine therefore of the creation of the universe, if 
this last were not to be contrasted with Brahman as a 
second and foreign, demanded for its completion the idea 
that Brahman himself having created the universe entered 
into it as soul. “ Into it (the universe) that one 
(the atman) has entered up to the finger-tips.” ^ “ There- 

upon that deity (Brahman) entered into these three 
deities (the elements) with this living self (jiva dtman, 
the individual soul), and separated out thence name and 
form.” ^ “ After he had cheated it, he entered into it.” ® 

“Thereupon he cleft asunder here the crown of the head, 
and entered through this gate.”^ Brahman creates the 
1 Brill. 1. 4. 7. = Cliand. 6. 3. .3. ^ Taitt. 2. 6. •* Ait. 1. 3. 12. 
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organisms as citadels (puras), and then enters into them 
as citizen {purusha, i.e. as the soul), cp. Brih. 2. 5. 18 : — 

As citadels lie created tlie Mpeds, 

As citadels tlie quadrupeds also ; 

Into the citadels he entered as a bij;d, 

Into the citadels as citizen. 

All living creatures, and therefore all plants, animals, 
men and gods, are abodes of this character, into which 
Brahman has entered as individual soul. ^ 

From him the gods in their piany forms have sprijng, 

The blessed ones also ; from him, men, cattle and birds, 
Inspiration and exspiration, rice and barley, 

as it is expressed in Mund. 2. 1. 7, echoing Rigv. X. 90. 8 
and Atharvav. XL 4. 13. Accordingly all living creatures 
are Brahman : — “ This (consciousness, i.e. the &tman) is 
Brahman, this is Indra, this is Praj^pati, this is all the gods ; 
it is the five elements, earth, wind, ether, water, lights ; 
it is the tiny living creatures, and is similar to 

them ; it is the seed of one and another kind ; it is that 
which is born of an egg or the mother’s womb, of sweat or 
from a shoot ; it is horses, cattle, men, elephants, — all that 
lives, all that walks or flies, all that is motionless.”^ By 
the “ motionless ” (sthdvaram) the plant world is to be 
understood. On the entire passage Sankara remarks 
“ Thus in the individual bodily forms from Brahman down 
to a blade of grass {hrahmadi-stambaparyantesHu, an 
expression frequently employed later) Brahman assumes 
this or that name and form.” A division of organic beings 
into three classes, “born from the egg, born alive, and 
born from the germ,” is found as early as Ch&nd. 6. 3. 1, 
to which the foregoing (later) passage adds as a fourth 
class, “born from sweat” (insects and the like). In each 
of these phenomenal forms the entire Brahman dwells. 

‘Ait. 3. 3. 
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Braliman is called Saman, “because be is equivalent 
(smna) to the ant, the gnat, the elephant, these three 
world -regions, to this entire universe.”^ Chand. 6. 11. 1 
furnishes an example of the animation of plants in the 
case of the tree which exists “penetrated through and 
through by the living self {jiva dtman, the individual 
souls), exuberant and joyful.” That the migration of soul 
extends to the plant world also is taught by K^th. 5. 7 : — 

^The one enters into the maternal womb. 

Incorporating himself in bodily form, 

Into a plant anothel' moves, 

Each according ^0 his works or knowledge. 

iVccording to the above the migration of souls extends to 
the world of the gods : — “ As a sculptor takes the material 
from a statue, and chisels therefrom another newer fairer 
form, so this soul also, after it has shaken off the body 
and rid itself of ignorance (temporarily), creates for itself 
another newer fairer form, whether of the fathers or the 
Gandharvas or the ghds or Prajapati or Brahmg,n or other 
beings.”^ The coming forth of the creatures from 
Brahman, after their entrance into him (in deep sleep and 
in death), like the nectar of the flowers into the honey or 
the rivers into the ocean, takes place unconsciously ; — 
“Therefore in truth none of all these creatures when 
they come forth again from the self-existent one know 
that ■.they come forth again from the self-existent one ; 
that whether they were tiger here or lion or wolf or boar 
or worm of bird or gadfly or gnat, whatever they may 
have been, thereto are they again fashioned.”® Cp. the 
similar and perhaps borrowed enumeration in Kaush. 1. 2 
— “ Whether in this world he be worm or fly or fish or 
bird or lion or boar or sjtinging insect or tiger or man, 
whatever he was formerly, in this or that place is he reborn, 
each according to his works or according to his knowledge.” 

1 Brik 1. 3. 22. 2 Brih. 4. 4. 4. OMnd. 6. 10. 2. 
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A mythical description of the origin of human and 
animal kinds is given in Brih. 1. 4. 3-4. The htman is 
originally neither male nor female, but (as in the myth of 
Aristophanes in Plato Symp. 189 C seq.) an undistin- 
guished union of the two, which is cleft ^sunder, and in 
the act of begetting attains to a fresh unity. Thereupon 
the female flees, and hides herself successively in the 
different species of animals, the cow, horse, ass, goat, 
sheep, down to the ant ; the 4tman however pursues her 
through all the forms, and thus begets individual creatures 
of each kind. We might be'’ tempted to read a deeper 
meaning into this myth. The fnale principle would be 
the will which desires to manifest itself, the female the 
essence of the forms (the Platonic idea) which although 
derived from the will is yet distinct from it and flees from 
it, until the creative will gains the mastery, in order in it 
to give expression to all its own being. In any case the 
myth asserts that all animal and human forms are essenti- 
ally similar, and are alike incarnatiorfs of the atman. 

In what follows is described how the §,tman creates 
above and beyond himself the various cksses of gods : — 
“ Because he created the gods to be higher (than he himself 
is), and because he being mortal created the immortal, 
therefore is he called the overplus of creation (atisrishti).” 
This much at least is implied, that the 4tman incorporated 
in man contains in himself the principle of aU h-igher 
worlds and beings. 

5. The Soul of the Universe {HiranyagarToha, 
Brahman) 

The soul of the universe is related to the body of the 
universe as the individual soul to its body. This as 
denoted by Brahman (masc.), distinguished from Brahman 
(neut.) the first principle, or even by Hiranyagar'bha,'^l\\e\\ 
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according to Eigv. X. 121. 1 came forth as the first-born 
of creation from the primeval waters which were created 
by the first principle. Because it is the first principle 
itself which appears in its creation as first-born, therefore 
the latter also is denoted by Brahman with change of 
gender and accent, as though it were Brahman personified. 
In the texts of the older Upanishads this conception is 
but little developed. In Brih. 4. 4. 4, as quoted above, 
Brahman (unquestionably to be taken as masc.) also 
appears together with Praj^pati and the other gods as an 
example ofia soul subject td transmigration. In Ait. 3. 3 
Brahmhn is named at the head of the living beings, in 
whom the 4tman manifests himself.’- In Kaush. 1 again, 
where this Brahm&n conceived as a person receives the 
souls as they arrive in the other world, his identity with 
Hiranyagarbha is indicated by the closing words : — “ The 
primeval waters, in truth, are my universe, and they are 
thine.” ® Otherwise in older texts the personal Brahm&n ® 
is mentioned only ass the bearer of the divine revela- 
tion^ who communicates it to mankind. So in Ch&nd. 

3. 11. 4, 8. 15, Mund. 1. 1. 1-2, and frequently in later 
Upanishads. 

This conception of the first-Sorn of creation as the 
original source of all wisdom is carried further first in the 
S'vet^s'vatara Upanishad (which in general inclines towards 
a personification of the divine), and here it is described as 
the Brahman, Hiranyagarhlia the “golden germ,” or even 
in one passage ® with a poetic and metaphorical use of the 

1 In tliis passage also ifc is natural to read esha hrahmd instead of esha 
brahma, as it is printed by an oversight in Ait. Ax. 2. 6. 1. 5, p. 299. 3 ; cp. 
also the words of S^yana that immediately follow: — anena 'pul-Uhgena 
brahmas' abdena ^ Siranyagarbhah samavartata agre ’ ity-ddi-s'dstra~prasiddhah 
prathamah s'ariri mvakshitah. % 

■ 2 Kaiisb. 1. 7. 

® Or occasionally in his place ParamesMMn or Prajdpati, e.g. Brih. 2. 6. 3, 

4. 6. 3, 6. 5. 4. 

^ As Vena before him, cp. Allgememe Einleitung, p. 252 1 ® 5. 2. 
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word as tlie “red wizard,” kapila rishi,^ an expression 
that has led many into the mistaken belief that here, in 
a Vedic Upanishad, Kapila the founder of the Sahkhya 
system was named as the first-born of creation ! Had 
the author of our Upanishad, so strongl^^ opposed to all 
dualism and atheism, known him (which we do not 
believe), he would have assuredly characterised him with 
altogether different epithets. The opinion that Kapila is 
here named is only possible so long as th§. passage is 
isolated and treated without regard to the connection of 
the Upanishad as a whole, which in four oth'er passages 
gives expression to the very sEme thought that occurs 
here. It celebrates Rudra (S'iva), in whom it sees the 
primeval being, as the original source of all wisdom — “ from 
him wisdom emanated at the very beginning ” ; ^ “ he is 
called the primal purusha, the great one ” ; ® it is he “ who 
created the god BrahmEn in the beginning, and who com- 
municates to him the Vedas also”;* “who formerly begat 
Hiranyagarbha” “who himself sawHiranyagarbha arise” ;® 
and with reference to the last passage it is then said : — ■ 
“ He who in spirit went pregnant with that first-begotten 
red wizard (Icapilam rishim)^ and saw liim born.”® The 
word tarn pointing hack, and the expression 
c a pas' yet, compared pas'yata jdyamdnam 4. 12, 

assuredly place the reference to the latter passage, and 
consequently to Hiranyagarbha, beyond doubt. n 

Of later Upanishads mention must be made that accord- 
ing to Narayana 1 Brahman originates fronf Ndrdyana, 
and that according to, Atharvas'iras 6 the egg of the 
universe originates from Rudra, according to Mah4 3 
from Ndrdyana, and BrahmEn from this in turn. He is 
also indicated as the source of knowledge in Pinda 1, 

^ ^*.6. red like gold. - S'vet. 4. 18 ; cp. Brilx. 2. 4. 10. 

® ayryah pimislio waMn^ 3. 19 ; cj). mdhdn citmd, .Kdtii. 3. 10, 6. 7. 

6. 18. ^ 3. 4. 4. 12. ^ Mentioned in 3. 4 and 4. 12. ^ 5. 2. 
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Garuda 3, and (under the nanae Hiranyagarhha) Malnl, 
4. In contrast with the self-conscious (the individual 
soul) Hiranyagarhha is described in Nrisimhott. 9 as “ self- 
conscious of all ” {sarvdhammdnin). 

To the seriesfof primeval beings, primeval waters, and 
first-born {Brahmdn, Hwanyagarhha) there corresponds 
the description of y)urusha, avyahtam, and mahdn dtmd 
given after abandoning the mythological form in K&th. 3. 
10-11, 6. 7-8, as the three earliest principles. Here, in con- 
trast with the individual 4tman, the mahdn dtmd (the great 
self, corresponding to the mdShdn purusha of S'vet. 3. 19), 
is the soul of the univers’s, i.e. the “ self-conscious of all ” 
Hiranyagarhha. Buddhi is still subordinated to the mahdn 
dtmd in Kath. 3. 10. A combination of the two leads 
later on to the cosmical intellect (mahdn, huddhi) of the 
S&hkhya philosophy. On other lines the I'oO? of the Neo- 
platonists that emanates from &, just as the “ pure knowing 
subject ” (the eternal eye of the universe) of the philosoph}?- 
of Schopenhauer, corresponds to the cosmical intellect as 
sustainer of the universe (Hiranyagarhha, Mahdn). For 
the metaphysical comprehension of the universe this idea 
is indispensable. "We know (and the Indians knew also 
as early as Brih. 2. 4. 5) that the entire objective universe 
is possible only in so far as it is sustained by a knowing 
subject. This subject as sustainer of the objective universe 
is manif ested in aU individual subjects, but is by no means 
identical with them. For the individual subjects pass 
away,^ but tho objective universe continues to exist without 
them ; there exists therefore the eternal knowing subject 
also (Hiranyagarhha) by whom it is sustained. Space 
and time are derived from this subject. It is itself accord- 
ingly not in space and doe^not belong to time, and there- 
fore from an empirical point of view it is in general non- 
existent ; it has no empirical, only a metaphysical reality. 

^ “After death there is no consciousness,” Brih. 2. 4. 12 ; cp. 3. 2. 12. 
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VII. Brahman as Preserver and Ruler 

1. Brahman as Preserver of the Universe 

Since in reality the atman alone exists^ and the universe, 
so far as it has a general existence, is essentially only the 
iitman, it follows that the things of this universe, so far as 
we may concede to them a reality at all, can only hold it 
in fee from the §,tman. They are related to the latter as 
the sparks to the fire whence they leap forth, and with 
which they are essentially identical in nature : — “ As the 
tiny sparks leap forth from the fire, so from this atman all 
vital spirits spring forth, all worlds, all gods, all living 
creatures.” ^ This illustration is expanded in greater detail 
in Mund. 2. 1. 1 : — 

As from the well-kindled fire the siDarks, 

Essentially akin to it, leap forth a thousandfold, 

So, my dear sir, from the imperishaL!:: 

The varied living creatures com^e forth, 

And return into it again. 

All the things of the universe are, as this passage asserts, 
“ essentially akin to it,” ^ are the §,tman himself, and it 
is he alone who lies outspread before our eyes as the 
entire universe : — 

Fire is his head, sun and moon his eyes. 

His ears the regions of the sky, « 

His voice is the revelation of the Veda, 

Wind is his breath, the world his heart, from his fe^t arises the earth, 

He is the inner self in all creatures.® 

How the one atman is expanded into the manifold 
universe remains a mystery, and can only be explained by 
illustrations. Thus in Ch^n^, 6. 12 the teacher causes a 
fruit of the Nyagrodha tree (whose shoots grow downwards 

^ Brih. 2. 1. 20 ; cp. Kaush. 4. 20. 

^ sarHiKi, OT svarUpa, “having its form.” 


® Mund. 2. I. 4. ' 
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and strike new roots in the earth, so that a whole grove 
springs up from one tree), to be brought and opened, and 
after the student has found in it only a quite small kernel, 
and within this nothing at all, the teacher addresses him : 
— “ The subtle essrence, which you do not observe, my dear 
sir, from this subtle essence in truth this great Nyagrodha 
tree has sprung up. Be confident, my dear sir, whatever 
this subtle essence is, of which this universe is a sub- 
sistence (a ‘having this as its essence,’ aitaddtmyam), that 
is the real, that is the soul, that art thou, 0 S'vetaketu.” 

The expansion of the unity into plurality is elucidated 
also by the frequently misunderstood comparison of 
6 . 1 : — 

With its root on high, its shoots downwards, 

Stands that eternal fig-tree. 

All who here take mMa in ■ArdhvamMa as plural, and 
render “die Wurzeln,” “the roots,” “les racines,” etc., 
have failed to grasp the meaning of the comparison, which 
consists precisely in showing how from the one Brahman 
as root the multiplicity of the phenomena of the universe 
arises. The universe therefore is likened to an as'vattha 
tree, in the case of which, like our own linden, from the 
one root the rich variety of its branches and shoots springs. 
The difierence is that in the as'vattha which represents 
the universe the one root Brahman is above, and the 
many shoots of its manifestations are here below on the 
earth. It is "altogether misleading to think here of the 
Nyagrodha tree (Jicus indica), which sends its shoots 
into the earth where they strike new roots. The as'vattha 
{ficus religiosa) is entirely distinct from it in growth and 
foliage. It is interesting t% see that the passage of the 
Kathaka discussed is to all appearance already referred to 
in S'vet. 3. 9.^ When it is said in this passage : — “ rooted 

^ As also Mah^nar. 10. 20. 
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in heaven like a tree the One stands,”^ the explanation is 
found in the passage Kath. 6. 1, and only there. 

From the universal diffusion of the atman its omni- 
presence in the phenomenal forms of the universe results, 
as is described in Khth. 5. 2, where usk is made of the 
verse Eigv. IV. 40. 5 : ® — 

In tlie ether he is the swan of the sun, in the air Vasu, 

The priest at the altar, the guest on the threshold, 

He dwells in man and at a distance, in law, in space, 

He as supreme Eight springs forth from the waters, ^from cattle, right, 
and the hills. 

With a reference to the verse Vaj. Samh. 32. 4, the 
divine omnipresence is depicted in S'vet. 2. 16-17 ; — 

He is god in ail the regions of the universe, 

Born of older time and in the body of a mother 5 
He was born, and will be born, 

Is present in men, and omnipresent. 

The god, who is in the fire and in the water. 

Who has entered into the entiije universe. 

Who dw^ells in vegetables and in trees, 

To this god he honour, he honour ! 

It is a consequence of the omnipresence of the ^tman 
that all creatures shafe in the bliss which is his essence 
(sup. p. 140 ff.) : — “ From a small portion only of this bliss 
other creatures have their life ” ; ® “ for who could breathe, 
who live, if that bliss were not in the hkas'a ; for it is he 
who creates bliss.”* Therefore longing for the 4tman is 
innate in all beings, and equally for him who knows him- 
self as the atman : — “ His (Brahman’s) name is ‘ longing 
for him’ {tadvanam), as ‘longing for him’ ought he to be 
worshipped. He who knows himself as such, for him 
assuredly all beings long.” ® ^ 

^ cp. also tlie tree of the universe in SVet. 6 . 6 . 

2 =Mah^iiar. 10. 6, cp. the further references there. 

3 Brih. 4. 3. 32. ■ ,4 Taitt. 2. 7. 

^ Keiia, 31 ; cp. the saying of Aristotle, Kivd be epet/zepov. 
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Every effect in the universe is wrought by the 
&tman ; — “It is he who causes the man whom he will lead 
on high from these worlds to do good works, and it is he 
who causes the man whom he will lead downwards to do 
evil works.” ^ Even the gods do their work only by virtue 
of the power which he confers on them ; no blade of grass 
can be consumed by Agni, or swept away by V^yu, apart 
from the will of Brahman.^ 

The most beautiful picture of the omnipotence of the 
imperishable^ one, i.e. the atman, is found, partly de- 
pendent on- the hymn to Praj&pati in Eigv. X. 121, in 
Yiijnavalkhya’s discourse with G-argi, Brih. 3. 8. 9 : — 

“At the bidding of this imperishable one, 0 G^rgt, 
sun and moon are kept asunder ; at the bidding of this 
imperishable one, 0 G^rgi, heaven and earth are kept 
asunder; at the bidding of this imperishable one, 0 
G4rgi, the minutes and the hours are kept asunder, the 
days and nights, the fortnights, the months, the seasons 
and the years ; at the bidding of this imperishable one, 
0 Gargi, the streams run from the snow-mountains, some 
to the east and others to the west, whithersoever each 
goes ; at the biddihg of this imperishable one, 0 G^rgi, men 
praise the bountiful givers, the g6ds desire the sacrificer, 
the fathers the offerings to the dead.” 

This passage, in which all dispositions in space and 
time, .as well as every effect in nature and every desire of 
men, gods, and manes are ascribed to the ^tman, has been 
often imitat'^d. The comparison of the atman in Brih. 
4. 4. 22® to a setu, a word that denotes not only the 
(connecting) “ bridge,” but also the (separating) “ dike,” 
depends probably upon its first part which speaks of the 
power of the atman to k^ep asunder ; — “ he is the Lord 
of the universe, he is the ruler of living beings, he is the 
protector of living beings ; he is the bridge which (the 

1 Kaush. 3. 8. - Keiia, 17-23. ® Quoted in Dklaitr. 77. 
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(like which) keeps asunder these worMs, to prevent their 
clashing together.” The last words recur in Chhnd. 8. 4. 1 : 

“ The htman, he is the bridge (the dike) that keeps 
asunder these worlds to prevent their clashing too'ether.” 
When however it is further said “ This bridge'neither 
day nor night cross, nor old age, nor death, nor suffering,” 
etc. , we have, with a sudden change of the point of view, 
m place of the dike that separates the relative parts of the 
universe, a bridge that connects the present with the future 
world. And this circumstance affords probaBly a reliable 
proof of the important conclusion that the similarly sound- 
ing words are derived from Brih.4. 4. 22, and their original 
meaning being lost were reproduced in Chand. 8.4. 1, *^The 
conception thus modified of the bridge of immortality is 
then further taken over, apparently from Ch&nd. 8. 4 1 
by SVet. G, 19 and Mund._2. 2. 5. The entke precJeding 
paragra^A in Mun'(|. 2. 1 is in reality an interweaving of the 
passage'^ted' with Rigv. X. 90 and other additions.^ 


c* 

2. BT(X>hWf€^7l CtS RuIst of the UflWSTSO 

When it is said in the words quoted from Brih. 4. 4. 22, 
^ and also in Kaush. 3. 8 (probably in Imitation of this 
^ passage): is the protector of the universe, he is the 

ruler of the universe,’’ two things are implied: (l) that 
the atman as protector of the universe maintains thino’s 
in their condition. This point has been already dis- 
cussed, and (2) that he as ruler of the universe guides 
the creatures in their action. For this latl^r statement 
the piincipal chapter to be considered, together with 
several that have been already quoted, is Brih. 3. 7, w^hicli 
treats^ of the atman as the antaryamin, i.e, the “inner 
guide." ^ Yajiiavalkhya begins his instruction on this 
subject in Brih. 3. 7. 3 with the words: — “He who 
dwelling on the earth is distinct from the earth, whom 

“ See Deusscii, Upan., p. 550 f. 
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the earth knows not, whose body the earth is, who rules 
the earth from within, he is thy soul, the inner guide, 
the immortal.” What is here asserted of the earth is 
then further affirmed, with continual repetition of the 
same formula, of, eleven other natural phenomena (water, 
fire, atmosphere,“wind, sky, sun, heavenly regions, moon 
and stars, ether, darkness and light), then of all living 
creatures, and finally of the eight organs (breath, speech, 
eye, ear, manas, skin, intellect, seed) ; all these natural 
phenomena, Iving creatures, and organs are thus the body 
of the atman, but are distinet (antara) from him, do not 
know him, and yet are r^led by him from within. The 
passage also is frequently used in the sequel. This is 
especially the case in Mandukya 6, and in its reproduc- 
tion in Nrisimhap. 4. 1, Nrisimhott. 1, Ehmott. 3 ; also 
Brahmop. 1 and Bl,shkala. A (worthless) definition of 
the Antary^min is given in SarvopanishatsM-a No. 19: — 
“ When the 4tman as the cause of the natural constitution 
of compounds endow;ed with the supreme (conscious- 
ness) etc., appears in all bodies, like the string threaded 
through the store of pearls, he is then called the inner 
guide” (antary&m/in). In the Vedantas^ra § 43 the 
antaryamin is identified with ls\nra. A similar place 
is held by it in the system of Eam§,nuja. 

To the antarydmin of Brih. 3. 7 there corresponds 
in the “ honey-doctrine ” of Brih. 2. 5 the “ mighty im- 
mortal spirit ” (tejomaya amritamaya purusha), who 
dwells in all ciosmical and psychical phenomenal forms, and 
therefore renders possible their mutual influence. Here 
also the valuable fundamental thought is presented in a 
form which for us has little attraction, in that the same 
stereotyped formula is rej^ated fourteen times in succes- 
sion, a different idea being employed each time : — “This 
earth,” so the section begins, “is the honey of all living 
creatures, is the honey of all living creatures ; but that which 
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on tlie earth that mighty immortal spirit is, and that which 
in relation to the self that corporeal mighty immortal spirit 
is, it is even that which is the soul (dtman) here. This is 
the immortal, this is Brahman, this the universe.” The same 
which is here affirmed of earth and body is then further 
affirmed, with invariable repetition of th& same formula, of 
water and seed, fire and speech, wind and breath, sun and 
eye, etc. The eye is nourished (exists) by the sun, and the 
sun by the eye (it would not be there if no eye beheld it), 
and this mutual dependence is only possible b^ause in both 
the same mighty immortal spirit, i.e. the §,tman, dwells.^ 

By the side of these lea^ling passages it will be 
sufficient merely to make brief mention of the twelve or 
sixteen purushas put forward as Brahman by Bffi^ki 
Gargya in Brih. 2. 1, Kaush. 4, with which Aj&tas'atru 
contrasts the atman as he “who is the creator of all 
those spirits, whose work this universe is.” ^ Just as the 
eight purushas regarded as the 4tman by Vidagdha 
S'akalya in Brih. 3. 9. 10-18, 26 (eprporeality, desire, the 
sun, hearing, the shadow, the mirror, water, the son), with 
which Y&jnavalkhya contrasts the “ spirit of the Upani- 
shad doctrine” {aupanishada purusha^, “who impelling 
asunder these spirits, and driving them back, steps over 
and beyond them,” i.e. who spurs them on to their work, 
recalls them from it, and is pre-eminent over them.® 

3. Freedom and Constraint of the Will * 

In connection with the doctrine of Bralynan as ruler 
of the universe, we propose briefly to consider the question 
of the freedom and constraint of the human wiU. Since 
the entire universe, so far as in general it has any exist- 

1 In the introduction to our translation of this paragraph (Upan., p. 420) 
we have already called attention to th? similar, teaching of Kant of the 
“affinity of phenomenal forms,” which is possible only through the 
“ synthetic unity of apperception,” i.e. through the knowing subject. 

- Kaush. 4. 19. 3 Brih. 3. 0. 26. 
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ence, is only the self-manifestation of the atman, there 
can be as little question in the Upanishads as with Spinoza 
of a freedom of the will within the range of nature. Such 
a freedom would assume a different character of the &tman. 
The standpoint pf the Upanishads therefore is a rigid 
determinism : Man is altogether fashioned out of desire 

[hdma) ; according to his desire is his discernment (kratu) ; 
according to his discernment he does his work (karma)” ^ 
“ At the bidding of this imperishable one, 0 G-argi, men 
praise the bMntiful givers, the gods desire the sacrificer, 
the fathers the offerings to the dead.” ® They all, men, 
gods and fathers, cannot ^ct otherwise than is in harmony 
with their nature. “For just as men here below pursue 
the aim after which each aspires, as though it were done 
at command, whether it be a kingdom or an estate, and 
live only for that (so in their aspiration for heavenly 
reward they are the slaves of their desires).” ^ 

The words that immediately follow stand in sharp 
contrast to this statepaent. Just as Kant, after having 
in the most decisive manner affirmed the empirical con- 
straint of the will by the eclipse of the sun which 
may be calculated beforehand, forthwith asserts in the 
very same line “ that man is fred',” ® so it is said further 
on in the passage quoted : — “ Therefore he who departs 
from this world without having known the soul or those 
true desires, his part in all worlds is a life of constraint ; 
but he who departs from this world after having known 
the soul and, those true desires, his part in all worlds is 
a life of freedom.”® The meaning of this contrast is 
evident ; as sharers in the continuity of nature we are, 
like it, subject to necessity; but we are free from it as 

^ Brih. 4. 4. 5. 

® Compare tlie similar remark in S'atap. Br. X, 6. 3, and Cli&nd. 3. 14. 1. 

Brik 3. 8. 9. 4 CMnd. 8, 1. 5. 

® Krit. d, praH. Vernunft, p. 120, Kehrb. 

® Ck^nd. 8. 1. 6 ; cp. tlie similar statements in Ghand. 7. 25. 2, 8. 5. 4. 
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soon as, by virtue of the knowledge of our identity with 
the tUman, we are set free from this continuity of nature. 
That the atman is exempt from the constraint of causality 
we have already seen (p. 154 ft’. ). Each of us is this eternally 
free atman. We do not first become t]j,e 5,tman, but we 
are it already, though unconscious of the fact. Accord- 
ingly we are already free in reality, in spite of the absolute 
necessity of our acts, but we do not know it. “Just as 
he who does not know the hiding-place of a treasure 
of gold does not find it, although he may*pass over it 
ao-ain and again, so none of these creatures find the world 
of Brahman, although they dajly enter into it (in deep 
sleep) ; for they are constrained hy unreality.” ^ “ Those 

therefore who find this world of Brahman by Brahma- 
c'aryam (a life spent as a Brahman student in study and 
self-mortification), of such is this world of Brahman, and 
such have part in all worlds in a life of freedom.”^ The 
constraint of the will, absolute as it is, yet belongs entirely 
to the great illusion of the empirictd reality, and vanishes 
with it. The phenomenal form is under constraint, but 
that which makes its appearance in it, the &tman, is free. 
The real consistency of the two points of view is expressed 
in the words: — “It is" he who causes the man whom he 
will lead on high out of these worlds to do good works, 
and it is he who causes the man whom he will lead down- 
wards to do evil works.”* How this thought assumes the 
form of a doctrine of predestination, in proportion as the 
4tman is conceived as a personal god, has-been already 
shown (p. 17201 ). But the entire doctrine of predestination, 
like the theism on which it depends, is in the Upani- 
shads only an attempt to express in empirical forms 
what is essentially foreign to them. The eternally free 
atman, who determines our doing and abstaining, is not 
another, contrasted with us, but our own self Therefore 

^ Chand. 8. 3. 2. ^ Chand. 8. 4. 3. ^ Kaiisli. 3. 8. 
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it is said of the iitman : — “ He fetters himself by himself 
[nibaditndti dtmand dtmdnam), like a bird by its nest.” ^ 
And in Pras'na 3. 3 the answer to the question, how the 
atman enters into this body is given : — “ he enters into 
this body manokritena,” w'hich if we follow Sankara would 
here mean “ by the action of his wdl,” although grammar 
requires a different conception (as mano-kritena, “ uncon- 
sciously),” an objection which (in spite of Rigv. I. 187. 7) 
it is difficult to pass by with a sandhir drshah (as Anan- 
dajnana says). 

4. Brahmg^n as Providence 

While the control of the universe may be ascribed to 
an impersonal principle (acting as antarydmin, “inner 
guide ” ), Providence implies a personal God. In 
harmony with this in the ancient Upanishads we see 
a belief in Providence, like theism, make its appearance 
only here and there as a poetical form of representation. 
It is only in the later Upanishads that with the personi- 
fication of the A,tman belief in a divine providence also 
acquires a firmer consistency. The conception of Ait. 1. 2 
is mythical throughout, describing how the deities, {i.e. 
the organs of sense and the corresponding nature gods), 
produced by the ^tman from the purusha, plunge into the 
ocean, suffer hunger and thirst, and then receive from the 
atmaij mankind allotted to them as a domicile, in which 
they may enjoy food, which they are then however 
compelled to share with the demoniac powers of hunger 
and thirst. The “ well-being ” also {i.e. probably “ adapt- 
ability”) which in Taitt. 2. 7 is declared to be the 
essence of the universe, and (by means of a play on tire 
words siikrita and svakrit^t) is deduced from the fact tliat 
the universe is only a self-manifestation of the Brahman 
who is essentially bliss, can only be regarded as the first 

i Maitr. 3. 2. 
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germ of a belief in a providence that guides to ends. 
Sucli a providence appears more clearly as early as Kath. 
5. 13 

He wlio as tlie eternal creates the temporal, 

Himself pure bliss, as spirit creates the spirit.?^ as one- the many. 

He who, the wise, sees them dwell in himself. 

He alone and no other has eternal peace. 

The concession which the first half of this verse makes to 
theism is retracted in the second half, and it^is character- 
istic that in the reproduction of this verse in S'vet. 6. 13 
the second half is altered in a theistic sense : — 

A 

He who by examination (sdnkhyam) and devotion (yoga) 

Knows this primeval one as god, is freed from all fetters.^ 

A .significant advance in the direction of theism and 
belief in providence is found in the thought which is 
repeated from Kath. 5. 13 in Is'a 8, where it is said 
(word for word) : — “ The wise, thoughtful, all-comprehend- 
ing, self-e.xistent one has assigned ends ydthdtathyato 
for all time.” The word ydthdtathyato, interpolated later 
as the metre shows, gives evidence of a further advance 
upon the original verse ; “ in proportion to the quality,” 
i.e. according to {yathd) the works of the individual soul, 
so (tathd) has the wise thoughtful one {kavir manishi) 
determined beforehand the ends (the fruit of actions, the 
doing and suffering of each soul). This is already, pnless 
we have read too much into the verse, the part which 
in’ vara plays in the later Vedanta. The works of the 
soul are the seed-corn, which in close correspondence with 
its quality is made to grow by god as the rain ; just as by 
the seed the plant, so by the works of the earlier existence 
the future life is determined bojili as regards its doing and 
its suffering. A clear distinction between these two is not 

1 According to some, the author here, as a foundation for his theism 
appeals to the atheistic Sahkhya system ! 
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to be found even in the later Vedanta. In general this later 
Vedanta standpoint is anticipated by the SVetas'vatara 
Upanishad, which in harmony with its theistic colouring 
depicts the atman as “ the overseer of actions,” ^ “ the only 
free one, who misiltiplies the one seed of many who are by 
nature free fron\ actions,”^ who apportions to each his 
qualities,® who executes justice, restrains the evil, allots 
good fortune,^ “who, himself colourless, but endowed 
abundantly with powers, assigns the numerous colours 
to appointee? ends,” ® who brings to maturity the actions 
of the soul ; — 

Wlien every birth comes to maturity with his being, 

Whatever is to ripen, he makes it all to grow; 

He as one, guides here ail and each, 

Apportioning to each his peculiar gifts.® 


It is moreover characteristic of this Upanishad (which 
we compared above to a codex ^alimpsestm), that the 
ancient Upanishad thought ever and anon makes itself 
apparent through this elaborate theistic doctrine of re- 
compense ; by virtue of which it is God Himself who 
fetters Himself ^s soul to continually new forms cor- 
responding to the actions that have been committed : — 

As soul he chooses many forms both gross 
And subtle, corresponding to his virtue ; 

And that which bound him by the power of his work and of himself 
To this, binds Mm also to another.’’ 

We see thesefore the thinkers of the Upanishads, after 
they have wandered in obedience to the empirical determi- 
nation of their intellect, into realistic modes of repre- 
sentation, constantly returning to the original idealism. 

1 S'vet. 6. 11. 

2 SVet. 6. 12 ; in reality the soul is actionless like the iltman, which it is. 

® S'vet. 6. 4. 4 S'vet. 6. 6. ® S'vet. 4. 1. 

®SVet. 5. 5. ^S'vet. 5. 12. 
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5. Cosmography of the Ujoanishads 

The views that are found in the Upanishads with 
regard to the universe and its parts are scanty in detail, 
and possess little consistency. • 

As concerns, to begin with, the geogfaphieal horizon, 
it is seen to be essentially limited by the ranges of the 
Himalaya and Vindhya on the north and south,’- and by 
the river basins and mouths of the Indus and Ganges on 
the west and east. Day is born in the ocean towards the 
east, night in the ocean towards the west.® “These 
streams, my dear sir, flow iiy the east towards the 
morning, and in the west towards the evening; from 
ocean to ocean they flow {uniting together), they become 
open sea.” ^ What lies beyond these limits appears to be 
unknown. Only in a quite late Upanishad that is founded 
upon the ES.mayana is mention made of Lahk^ in (sic) 
Ceylon ^ and similar names. But even the country of the 
Indus appears as almost unknown. Noble steeds are 
brought thence,® perhaps salt also;® the people of 
Gandhara (west of the Indus, and south of Peshawar) 
appear in Ch&nd. 6. 14 as distant ; the Brahman students 
penetrate in their wandferings as far as the JidcZras (on 
the Hyphasis).'^ Just as Yajfiavalkhya appears as the 
greatest personality in the Upanishads, so Janaka appears 
as the centre of the intellectual life of the court,, that 
surrounds him ; he is king of Videha (north-east of Patna), 
where in Brih. 3. 1. 1 the Brahmans also oi the Kurus 
and Pahc'alas (who dwell farther west, between the 
Ganges and the Jumna) gather together to the great 

iKaush. 2. 13. 2 Byiii. i. i. 2 . 

® Cll^xid. 6. 10. 1 ; whether we are to tjjanh here wdth S'ankara m for. of a 
return of the water of the sea into the rivers by means of clouds and rain is 
in \dew of the wording of the text very questionable ; cp. Ch^nd. 2. 4. 1. 

^ Edmapiirvat. 43. 45. • ^ Brih. 6, 1. 13. 

Brih. 2. 4. 12, 4. 5. 13 ; cp. Maitr. 6. 35. Brih. 3. 3. 1, 3. 7. 1. 
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ararnmentatire contest described in Brib. 3. 1-9. Too’etber 

O ' O 

with these, reference is made to the courts of Ajatas'atru, 
king of Kas'i (around Benares),^ and of Jivala, king of the 
Panc'alas.^ The Kekayas, on the upper course of the 
Ilydraotes, as repositories of the knowledge stored up in the 
Upanishads, seem to belong to the far north-west ; whose 
king As'vapati imparts instruction on the Vais'v&nara to 
the six BiAhmans who approach him.® Apart from these, 
in the enumeration in Kaush. 4. 1 of the peoples who 
have sought* the renowned Vedic scholar Gargya Balald, 
are named probably all the tribes who took an active part 
in the intellectual life o.-^ the period. They are these : — 
the Uslnaras, Satvans, and Matsyas, west of the Jumna ; 
the Kurus and Pailclllas between the Jumna and Ganges ; 
the Kb,sls east of the latter, and still farther east the 
Videhas. No common name for the Aryan races or their 
country is found in the ancient Upanishads. In Nadabindu 
12 for the first time Bhdratam varsham occurs as a name 
of Aryan India. TJie “ five races of five ” * appear to 
denote merely the indefinite multitude ® of all the races 
of mankind. 

The earth is' surrounded by water.® According to a 
late text, it has oceans, mountaihs, and seven islands or 
continents.^ , The conception of heaven and earth as the 
two halves of the egg of the universe recurs.® A similar 
view^ appears to lie at the basis of the cosmography 
described in Brih. 3. 3. Here the same concentric 
arrangement: holds in the universe as in the different 
layers in an egg, viz. — (1) in the middle the (inhabited) 

1 Brill. 2. 1, Kaiisli. 4. 

2 Clirind. 5. 3-10, Brill. 6. 2 ; for whom in Kaush. 1 Ghtra Gtlngyayana is 

introduced. ^ 

3 S'atap. Br. 10. 0. 1, CMnd, 6. li-24. 

ixuic'a ])CLnc'ajand]i, Brih. 4. 4. 17 ; cp. the remark there. 

^ cp. panc'cc 7 iadam^ AUgemehie Einleitu^ig, p. 73. Chrmd. 3. 11. 6. 

Nri.siiiiha]). 1, 2, 5. 2. ^ Chand, 3. 19. 
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world, (2) around tkis the earth, (3) around this again the 
sea. The world is in, breadth 32 daj^s’ journey of the 
chariot of the sun, the earth 64, the sea 128 ; according 
to which measurement the diameter of the egg of the 
universe would amount to 416 eourskes of the sun. 
“ There,” i.e. where heaven and earth as the two layers of 
the egg of the universe meet one another, “is a space as 
broad as the edge of a razor or the wing of a fly ” (between 
the two layers), through which access is obtained to the 
place where the ofierers of the horse-sacrifice are, i.e. 
probably to the “ back of heaven ” {ndhasya prishtham) 
mentioned in other passages as, being “free from sufier- 
ing,”^ where according to Taitt. Ar. 10. 1. 52 union with 
Brahman is obtained,® but according to Vaj. Samh. 15. 50 
recompense for good works, and the latter according to 
Mund. 1. 2. 10^ is transitory. A second scheme of 
cosmography, though put forward by Yljnavalkhya in 
Brih. 3. 6 in the same context, is irreconcilable with that 
rdentioned in Brih. 3. 3. According to this theory the 
universe inwoven with the water is besides “ inwoven and 
interwoven” with ten other layers, i.e. is overlaid by them, 
or, perhaps more correctly, is altogether surrounded by 
them. These ten layerh (the worlds of the wind, the 
atmosphere, the Gandharvas, the sun, moon, stars, the 
gods, Indra, Prajapati and Brahman) recall the degrees of 
bliss of Brih. 4. 3. 33 and Taitt. 2. 8, as well as the 
stations of the way of the gods.^ The difference is that in 
these, as we shall see later, measurements of time and space 
are co-ordinated together, exactly as in Ch5,nd. 2. 10. 5 
similar terms are added together without consideration.® 
The prevailing view in the Upanishads is the 

1 nakam^^m aham^ Chliiid. 2. 10. 5. ^ 

^ hrahma salolcatd ; cp. also MaMixilr. 1. 1, 10. 21, 63. 5. 

® cp. Mth. 3. 1.', 

4 GMnd, 4. 15. 5, 5. 10. 1~2, Brih. 6. 2. 15, and especially Kausli. 1. 3. 
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traditional one, according to which there are three world- 
regions, earth, air and heaven, to which Agni, Vayu and 
Aditya correspond as rulersd The fragment of a verse 
also which is inserted in Chand. 8. 5. 3 is to be interpreted 
in this sense (tha^ this is so is shown by Atharvav. 5. 4. 3 
also) ; — tritiyasy^m ito dim. The reference is not here, 
as often elsewhere, to three heavens, but the words mean, 
— “ In the heaven, which is (reckoned) the third from 
here.” According to Ait. 1. 1. 2 the primeval waters 
extend above*ancl below the three regions (earth, air and 
heaven). Brih. 3. 8. 4 teaches that all three are inwoven 
in the ^kas'a, as the latter in Brahman. Very often earth, 
air and heaven are denoted by the three mystic syllables 
of the sacrifice (vydhritis) hh-Ar, hhuvah, svar. In Taitt. 
1. 5 a fourth mahas is added to them, denoting probably 
Brahman. Later, three higher worlds, janas, tayjcis, and 
satyam, were imposed above these four, and so the nufnber 
seven was obtained, the first mention of which as far as 
our knowledge goes is in Mund. 1. 2. 3, and the first 
enumeration of them in Taitt. Ar. 10. 27-28. Later lists 
are given in N^dabindu 3-4, Nrisimhap. 5. 6. In course 
of time a distinction was drawn between hMr, hhuvah, 
svar, viahas, jana[s), tapas, and satyam as the seven 
upper worlds, and atala, pdtdla, vitala, sutala, rasdtala, 
mahdtala, taldtala ^ as the seven lower. Even this number 
was exceeded, and in Atharvasiras 6 nine heavens, nine 
atmospheres, and nine earths are reckoned. 

The number also of the heavenly regions is differently 
given. In Ch^nd. 4. 5. 2 four are enumerated (east, west, 
south and north ; five in Brih. 3. 9. 20-24; six in Brih. 
4.2. 4, Chand. 7. 25; eight (four poles, and four intermediate 
between the poles) in Mait^^ 6. 2, R&map. 71—72, 87, 89. 

1 Chand. 1. 3. 7, 2. 21. 1, 3. 15. 6, Brill. 1. 2. 3, 1. 5. 4, 3. 9. 8, Pras'ua 

5. 7, etc. 

2 Anineya Up. 1 ; cp. Veil antasara j 129. 
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Astronomical conceptions are only slightly developed 
in the Upanishads. Sun and moon enter principally into 
consideration, in so far as they form stations for the 
soul on its journey to the other world, a subject that will 
later demand treatment. If the texts ^f Chand. 4. 15. 5, 
5. 10. 2 are to be followed, the sun is neafer to us than the 
moon. The red white and black aspects of the sun depend, 
according to Chand. 3. 1 f., on the juices of the different 
Vedas dissolved in it. According to Chand. 6. 4. 2-3, sun 
and moon also, like everything else in the universe, consist 
of the three elements ; the red in them of fire, the white 
of water, the black of earth. iThe sun moves in winter 
and summer alternately for six months to the south and 
six to the north.^ It is disc-shaped {mandalam)} The 
purusha of the sun dwells therein, who is usually hidden 
by the rays,® but by these same rays is brought into 
connection with the purusha in the eye,^ or with the veins 
of the heart.® The moon is (as in Eigv. X. 85. 5) the 
soma cup of the gods, which is alternately drained by them 
and again filled ; ® on the other hand, the waxing and 
waning of the moon depend on the arrival of the dead 
therein and their return.'^ The two conceptions are com- 
bined in Brih. 6. 2. 16. According to Brih. 1. 5. 14, 
the moon is Prajapati as pr4na, whose fifteen parts 
alternately disappear and are again restored. At an 
eclipse the moon is held in the jaws of Edhu.^ All night 
long the moon holds on her course among the other con- 
stellations (nakshatram), on which she depends like the 
Saman on the Ric'.® The same 27 constellations are 
traversed, according to Maitr. 6. 14, by the sun on his 
yearly journey, and therefore on each of the twelve 

1 Chand. 4. 15. 5, 5. 10. 1-3, Brill. 6.^. 15-16. 

2 Brill. 2. 3. 3, 5. 5. 2-3, MaMuar. 13. 

3 Brih. 5. 5. 2, 5. 15, Is'a 16. < Brih. 5. 5. 2. 5 ohSnd. 8. 6. 2. 

” Chiirid. 6. 10. 4. ’’ Kaush. 1. 2, 2. 8 ; dilfereutlv in 2. 9. 

8 Chiind. 8. 13. 1. » Chand. 1. 6. 4. 
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months TT tras^i.e. nine quarters {navdms'akam) 

of them are covered. The planets {grahdh) are first 
mentioned in Maitr. 6. 16. In a very late text Hheir 
number is given as nine, and therefore together with sun 
and moon Rdhu» and Ketu also (the head and tail of 
the dragon) are rhekoned with them. S'ukra, Venus, ^ and 
S'ani, Saturn are especially mentioned with Eahu and 
Eetu.® Of movements affecting the cosmos there are 
mentioned in Maitr. 1. 4 : — “the drying up of great seas, 
shattering of mountains, oscillations of the pole-star 
(dhruva), straining of the ropes of the wind (which bind 
the constellations to the pole-star), sinkings of the earth, 
and overthrow of the gods from their place.” 

As curiosities of natural science we will cite further 
that the rain has its origin from the sun,^ while heat 
occasions storm and rain,® just as indeed in men warmth 
draws forth sweat and heat tears of pain ; ® also that accord- 
ing to Maitr. 6. 27 “a piece of iron buried in the earth 
enters forthwith into *the substance of the earth.” The 
anatomical and physiological views of the Upanishads will 
later on be discussed.^ 


VIII. BeAHMAN as DESTEOrBR OF THE UnIVEKSE 
1. The Kalpa Theory of the later Vedanta 

Before we trace in the Upanishads the development 
of the doctrime of Brahman as destroyer of the universe, 
it is worth while to glance at the theory of the later 
Vedanta, which is the result of this development. 
According to the Vedanta system, the actions of each life- 
history find their preciseljj equivalent recompense in the 

^ E-cimottarat. 5. ^ Maitr. 7. 3. ® Maitr. 7. 6. 

^ Mahanfir. 63. 16, Maitr. 6. 37 ; cp. Manu 3. 76. ® Cband, 7. 11- 1. 

6 Cbaiid. 6. 2. 3. ^ Obap. XII. 6, 
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next succeeding life. Each life both in doing and in 
suffering is only the fruit of the actions of a preceding 
birth. Hence it follows that each existence always pre- 
su]jposes an earlier, that consequently no existence can be 
the first, and that the migration [samsdra) of souls is 
maintained from all eternity. The absence of a beginning 
of the saihsfira {samsdrasya andditvam) is therefore a 
necessary consequence of the Vedanta teaching ; and this 
is not only assumed by Gaudapada^ and defended by 
Sankara, but occurs also already in tne sutras of 
Badarayaira,^ and is actually found in some of the later 
Upanishads.® This absence of#a beginning to the circuit 
of the souls’ migration is in contradiction to the numerous 
creation theories of the Upanishads, which collectively 
teach a creation of the universe at one time, as is at once 
proved by the constantly recurring expression, “ At the 
beginning.” * In order to assert the absence of a begin- 
ning of the samsara as demanded by their system, and yet 
to uphold the Upanishad doctrine ^f a creation, the theo- 
logians of the Ved&nta conceive the creation of the universe 
as an event recurring periodically from all eternity. The 
universe created by Brahman persists ‘through an entire 
world-period (Jcalpa), after which it returns into Brahman, 
only to issue again from him ; since at each dissolution of 
the universe there are works of the soul that still survive, 
and these demand for their expiation a renewed existence 
and therefore a re-creation of the universe : — 

m 

All living beings, 0 Kaiinteya, 

Return back into my nature 

At the end of the world; at tlie world’s beginning 
I re-create them anew.® 


^ Mandukya-kMktl 4. 30, #r ^ 2. 1. 35. 

^ e.g. Sarvop. 23 ; cp. the drastic description of Yogatattva 3~5. 
agre. Aii,, 1. 1. 1, Cband. 3. 19. 1, 6. 2. 1, Brill. 1. 2. 1, 1. 4. 1, 10, 17, 
5. 5. I, Taitt. 2. 7. 1, Maitr. 2. 6, 5. 2. 

® Bbag. Gita 9. 7, cp. 8. 17-19. 
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For proof Sankara relies, as perhaps BMar^yana before 
him,’- on the verse in Kigv. X. 190. 3 : — 

S'dryd-candramasau dhdtd yathdp4rvam ahalpayat, 

in -which according to the context yathdpdrvam signifies 
only “ one after the other,” not as Sankara maintains,^ “as 
before.” The other passage also, on -which his theory rests ; 
— “ I -will enter into these three divinities with this living 
self,”® does not prove, as he believes, that the “ living self” 
existed already before the creation. This entire conception 
of a periodically recurring creation and destruction of the 
universe is still entirely foreign to the older Upanishads. In 
order to trace its origin we shall have to distinguish, (l) the 
return of individuals into Brahman, (2) that of the universe. 

2. Return of Individuals into Brahman 

The first starting-point of the conception of Brahman 
as destroyer of the universe is formed probably by the 
fact of death, which* presents itself as the result of 
.experience, and engages attention at all times, and there- 
fore also as early as that ancient period. After men 
had become accu^omed to see in Brahman the power 
which as prdna brings forth and ' sustains life, it was an 
easy step to restore it to the same power “when it 
wearies of bearing the burden,” and to see in Brahman 
as prqna “ the cause of death and of life.” ^ Therefore 
as early as S'atap. Brhh. 11. 3. 3. 1 we find it said: — 
“ Brahman handed over the creatures to death ” ; and in 
S'atap. Brah. 13. 7. 1. 1 again : — “ He sacrificed himself in all 
beings, and all beings in himself.” This thought is further 
expanded by the Upanishads. In Brih. 1. 2. 1 “ death 
and hunger ” (mrityur, aspindyd) figure as creators of the 
universe : — “ all that he created he resolved to devour ; 

1 2. 1. 36. ^ p. 495. Y. 

3 Chand. 6. 3. 2. ^ Taitt. Ar. 3. 14. 1-2, Atliarvav. 13. 4. 11. 
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because he devours {ad) everything, therefore is he the 
Aditi (the infinite).” And in Brih. 1. 5. 3 Prajapati 
creates the all-embracing principles, manas, speech and 
pr&na, as food for himself. In the words of Khth. 2. 25 : — 

He consumes both the Brahman and the warrior, 

As though they were bread soaked in the sauce of death, 

a poetical echo of passages of this kind seems to be before 
us. In Ch4nd. 1. 9. 1 it is said of the 4kas'a (ether, 
space, as the symbol of Brahman): — “ It ,is the Ak4s'a 
whence all these creatures proceed, and into which they 
again descend.” And in Taitt. 3. 1 a distinctive mark 
of Brahman is given : — “ Thai? in truth out of which 
these beings arise, by which they when they have arisen 
live, into which they at death again enter, that seek to 
know, that is Brahman.” In all these passages the 
reference is solely to the descent of individual beings 
into Brahman, not to that of the universe. So also in 
Mund. 1. 1. 7, where Brahman is compared to the. 
spider, which sends forth the threads and draws them 
in again ; and in Mund. 2. 1. 1, where living beings in 
their numerous kinds issue forth fron^ the imperishable 
and enter into him again. In the same sense it is said 
of the ^tman in Miind. 1. 6 : — “ He is the cradle of the 
universe, for he is the creation and the end of living- 
beings”; and in Naray. 1 of Narhyana: — “All gods, all 
rishis, all metres, and all creatures originate solely from 
“ Nar^yana, and are lost in Nhrayana.” We may compare 
also the beautiful verses of C'ulika 17-18 : — * 

In him in whom tins universe is interwoven, 

Whatever moves or is motionless, 

In Brahman everything is lost, 

Like bubbles in the ocean. 

0 ^ ■ ■ 

In him in whom the living creatures of the universe 
Emptying themselves become invisible, 

They disappear and come to light again 
As bubbles rise to the surface. 
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To these passages also the doctrine of the disappearance 
of the universe in Brahman appears to be still unfamiliar. 
And therefore we must hesitate to find it with S'ankara 
in the mystical name Tajjaldn^ discussed above ; ^ since 
this idea is still foreign to all the rest of the Upanishads, 
and the conception of Brahman as the cause of the rise, 
continuance and disappearance of individual beings is 
sufficient to explain the term. Still less can we refer the 
words of Vllj. Sanih. 32. 8, 

tasmin idam sam- ca vi- c'a eti sarvam, 

to a dissolution and re-creation of the universe. Judging 
from the entire context, they signify only that the vein is 
“ the centre and circumference of the universe.” ® The 
case stands otherwise with the repetition of these words 
in S'vet. 4. 11.^ Here from their relation to the other 
passages of the S'vet. Up. they gain a new significance, 
which we now proceed to discuss. 

r 

3. Return of the Universe as a Whole into Brahman 

Among the new and fruitful thoughts in which the 
S'vet. Up. is so rfch is to be counted that also of the 
periodical dissolution and re-creation of the universe by 
Brahman. “ He (Rudra as a personification of Brahman) 
dwells in the creatures, and burning with fury at the 
end of time he. as lord dashes to pieces all created 
things ” ; ® he regulates all the aims of the creatures, 
“until finally the whole is lost in him, who is the 
beginning.”® And we must understand similarly the 
words of Vaj. Samh. 32. 8 quoted above, -when they recur 
in this connection U it is god, “in whom the universe 

^ CMiid. 3. 14. 1. i80f. 

^ cp. the translation, Allgemeine Einleitung u, Philosoftlm des Veda, p. "294. 

And in Mahanar. 1. 2, which is dependent upon it. 
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is lost and reappears ” [yasmin idam sam- c'a vi- ca eti 
sarvam). This process however of the creation and dis- 
solution of the universe is not unique, but is continually 
being repeated. In S'vet. 5. 3 “ the god, who many times 
spreads forth one net after another ia space and again 
draws it in,” is compared to a spider.’-* The reason also 
for this periodically recurring re-creation of things is 
indicated in S'vet. 6. 3-4, where it is said, following upon 
a description of the work of creation : — 

#■ 

That which he created he then takes back again, 

Becoming one with the being of being ; 

111 order then ... ^ 

To begin afresh the work rich in the gunas, 

Apportioning to each their attributes. 

That it is only the soul’s actions which prompt the creator 
to “ apportion to each all their attributes (sarvdn bhdvdn 
viniyojayet) is asserted by the immediately succeeding 
words : — 

"Where they are not there action comes to nought, 

Thither he departs actionless, in reality another ; 

ie. where the bhdvas which constipate the empirical 
nature are destroyed* by knowledge, actions come to 
nought, and a re-creation no longer takes place. 

The following passages from later Upanishads that 
treat of Brahman as destroyer of the universe are note- 
worthv : — 

“ It is he who, when the universe is dissolved, alone 
remains on the watch ; and it is he who then (again) from 
the depths of space wakens to life the pure spirits.” ^ 

“ When Eudra lies in the coils of the snake, then created 
things are absorbed into him.^ When he draws breath, 
the darkness arises, from the darkness water,” etc. ; ® cp. 

^ As in Mund. 1. 1. 7 ; cp. S'vet. 3. 1, 6. 10. 

- Maitr. 6. 17. Atbaiwae/iras 6. 
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the preceding passage “ He who consuming all the forces 
of life, while consuming them, as the eternal one gathers 
together and again evolves them,” eted This passage may 
however also be understood of sleeping and waking. 

The fire that destroys the universe {samvartako ’gnili) 
is mentioned in Atharvasikh^ 1, and in the two reproduc- 
tions of this passage, Nrisimhap. 2. 1 and Nrisimhott. 3. 
We close with the beautiful verse Kaivalya 19, where he 
who knows himself as the atman speaks : — 

In me the universe had its origin, 

In me alone the whole subsists, 

In me it is lost, — this Brahman, 

The timeless, % is I myself ! 


4. On the Origin of the Doctrine of the Dissolution of 
the Universe in Brahman 

Brahman is the womb whence all living beings proceed, 
and it was very natural to assume that they return at 
death into Brahman whence they have come forth ; for as 
Anaximander already says : — “ that from which existing 
things originate, into it they necessarily also disappear.” 
Accordingly we see formulated, as was shown above, in 
the texts of the oldest Upanishads' and even earlier, the 
doctrine of Brahman as destroyer of individual creatures. 
Thence has been developed first in later times, from the 
Svet&s'vatara Upanishad and onward, the doctrine of 
the periodical destruction of the universe by Brahman, 
precisely as the teaching of Heracleitus that all things 
come forth from fire (dSo? /tar®), and return into it (dSd? 
av(i>), signified originally a twofold process linked 
together everywhere in the universe in the rise and 
disappearance of individual creatures, which was then 
however generalised, whether by Heracleitus himself or by 
his successors the Stoics, into a periodically recurring dis- 

^ Atharvacuras 4. 

IS 
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solution of the universe in fire {itcn-vpaaLs) and reconstruc- 
tion out of it (StaKocTjUijo-t?). Of the causes which in Greek 
philosophy may hav e led to this generalisation Vt e learn 
nothing more precisely. In India to a great extent it 
'■'"ave support to the doctrine of recompense, inasmuch as 
the latter, as already shown, was only capable of being 
reconciled with the doctrine of a creation, if for the single 
creation taught in the ancient Upanishads there was 
substituted an eternally recurring process, ^a re-creation 
of the universe occurring aftei’ each dissolution, and de- 
termined by the actions of the souls. On its very first 
appearance the doctrine of the^dissolution of the universe 
is connected with that of recompense, as is shown by the 
passages quoted above,’- and especially S'vet. 6. 4 (“ where 
they are not, there work comes to nought”). Whether 
however the original motive for the doctrine of the dissolu- 
tion and periodical reconstruction of the universe lay in the 
wish to maintain, after the manner of the later Vedanta, 
the traditional doctrine of creationr side by side with the 
later doctrine of recompense ; or only in the natural 
attempt to generalise the dissolution of objects, which 
experience showed to be the ease,'' into a universal 
dissolution, just as the entire doctrine of a creation 
of the universe originally rested on a generalisation of 
the observed origin of individuals, — to decide this is 
perhaps not possible in presence of the parti&l and 
ambiguous expressions of the Svet. Upanishad. 

IX. The Unreality of the Universe 

1. The Doctrine of Maya as the Basis of all Philosophy 

When Kant in his inquiry into the capability of the 
human intellect drew the conclusion that the entire 

ip. 224f. 
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universe, as we know it, is only appearance and not 
reality, lie said nothing absolutely new, but only in more 
intelligible demonstrated form uttered a truth which in 
less intelligible shape had been in existence long before 
him ; which indeed as intuitive half-unconscious know- 
ledge had from the very beginning formed the basis of all 
philosophy. For if the objects of the universe were not, 
as Kant asserted, mere phenomena, but exactly as they 
appear to our^consciousness in space and time had a real 
existence apart from that consciousness and in themselves, 
then an empirical discussion and inquiry into nature 
would lead to final and sufficient conclusions respecting 
the essence of things. In opposition to this empirical 
method of treatment philosophy from the very beginning 
has endeavoured to find the essential nature, or as it is 
usually expressed, the first principle of the universe. This 
search moreover always assumes the consciousness, even if 
still quite undefined, that this first principle, this essence 
of things, is not given' already in the objects themselves, 
as they present themselves to our eyes in space and time ; 
that, in other words, the entire aggregate of experience, 
external and internal, always shows us merely how things 
appear to us, not how they are in themselves. And the 
more definitely conscious the several schools of philosophy 
are of their proper function as opposed to the emjiirical 
science-, the more clearly does this knowledge come to the 
front. This is the case in Greek philosophy, when 
Parmenides asserts the empirical reality to be mere 
show, or Plato to be mere shadows ^ of the true reality ; 
and in Indian philosophy, when the Upanishads teach 
that this universe is not the Atman, the proper “ self” of 
things, but a mere mdyd^ a deception, an illusion, and 
that the empirical knowledge of it yields no vidyd, 
no true knowledge, but remains entangled in avidyd in 

^ Bep. vii i. 
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ignorance. Since the expression mayd in this sense can be 
pointed out only comparatiYely late, not earlier, that is to 
sav than SVet. 4. 10, the theory has been propounded that 

we ought to recognise in this doctrine a secondary specula- 
tion only developed in course of tune from the theory of 
the universe adopted in the Upanishads. ^Wepi^pose now 
to show that this is not the case, but rather that the older 
the texts of the Upanishads are, the more uncompromisingly 
and expressly do they maintain this illusory character of the 
world of experience ; but that this peculiar and apparent y 
far-fetched idea is seldom expressed in absolute simplicity, 
and usually appears under form? which are completely ex- 
plained as an adoption of the empirical modes of knowledge 
which are natural to us all, and refuse to be shaken off. 

2. The Doctrine of Mdyd in the Upanishads 
There are in the literature of the Upanishads some 
texts which, judged by aU external and internal criteria, 
claim a higher antiquity than others ; as for example 
the chapters of the Brihad&ranyaka Upanishad, where 
Yajnavalkhya’s views of the universe are developed.’-^ We 
shall see how in these chapters more distinctly than in any 
other place the doctrine of the sole reality of the ^tman 
and the unreality of a manifold universe outside of the 
fitman is enunciated. First however we propose to show 
how, as early as the ancient Vedic philosophy that 
preceded the Upanishads, the seed was sown which by 
Yajnavalkhya, whoever he may have been, was developed 
into the great fundamental thought of the Upanishads, 
which occupies the attention of all succeeding ages. 

We saw^ how as early as the later hymns of the 
Rigveda the thought was iotroduced, which here as 
always marks the first step in philosophy, the thought 

^ Brill. 2. 4j and 3. l'-4. 5. 

® AllgoweiviB EiulsituTig Philosophie d. J-'sdd, pp. 103—127. 
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of the unity of existence. It involves, if only in germ 
and half unconsciously, the' knowledge that all plurality 
—consequently all proximity in space, all succession in 
time, all interdependence of cause and effect, all contrast 
of subject and offject — has no reality in the highest sense. 
When it is said in Rigv. I. 164. 46 : — eham sad viprd 
bahudhd vadanti, “ the poets give many names to that 
which is only one,” it is implied therein that plurality 
depends solely upon words (“ a mere matter of words,” as 
it is said later),^ and that unity alone is real. In the 
attempt also to define more closely this unity, as we have 
traced it through the period of the Hymns and the 
Brahmanas, the thought more or less clearly finds ex- 
pression that it is not plurality that is real, but only 
unity; — “the one, besides which there was no other” 

“ the one, inserted into the everlasting nave, in which all 
living beings are fixed.” ^ When also it is said : — “ This 
entire universe is the purusha alone, both that which was 
and that which endures for the future,” * it is implied that 
in the entire universe, in all past and future, the one and 
only purusha is the sole real. The common people how- 
ever do not know this ; they rega-rd as the real not the 
stem, but “ that which he is not, the branches that conceal 
him” for that “in which gods and men are fixed like 
spokes in the nave,” the “ flower of the water ” (i.e. 
Brahman as Hiranyagarbha), “ is concealed by illusion.” ® 
This idealism, which denies the existence of the manifold 
universe, gained strength and complete definition by the 
introduction and ever firmer grasp of the conception of the 

1 CliSnd. 6. 1. 3. 2 Bigv. X. 129. 2. 

s Rigv. X. 82. 6. Rigv. X. 90. 2. 

® asac'-c'hdkhdm pratuhthmtim^^^ X. 7. 21 ; cp. also Dliyanal). 10. 

mdyd, Atliarvav. X. 8. 34 ; on passages like these, and the verse Rigv. 
YL 47. 18, interpreted in a similar sense as early as Brih. 2. 5. 19 , — indro 
mdydbhih furunt'pd iyate , — the later introduction of the term mdyd into 
philosophy in S' vet. 4. 10 may depend. 
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dtman or self. This conception, as has often been pointed 
out, is essentially negative, and to that end claims to. strip 
olf from an object all that can be stripped from it, which 
therefore does not belong to the inalienable substance of 
its self, and is accordingly not-self. So^ong as only the 
atman of an individual was taken into consideration, this 
not-self might perhaps be the self of another individual, 
and consequently real ; so soon however as the conception 
of the atman of the universe, the “ great^ omnipresent 
iitman,” which is “ greater than heaven space and earth,” ^ 
was attained, that which as not-self was excluded from 
the ^tman was by that very facft excluded from the sum 
of being, and therefore from reality. This cosmical atman 
moreover, which admits no reality outside of itself, was at 
the same time present, small as a grain of rice,” etc.,® 
whole and undivided in a man’s own self ; and this 
identity of the cosmical and the psychical principle was 
always visibly preserved by the word atman : — the self in 
us is the pathfinder of the great omnipresent Atman.* It 
is precisely this thought that is the starting-point of the 
teaching of the Upanishads, as it reeum almost word for 
word in the first instance in one of the oldest texts, Brih. 
1. 4. 7 (which rests on the authority of Yajfiavalkhya, 
Brih. 1. 4. 3) : — “ this therefore is the trace of the 
universe, which is the atman here (in us), for in it man 
recognises the entire universe, . . . therefore is this-dearer 
than a son, dearer than a kingdom, dearer than all else ; 
for it is closer than all, for it is this soul [dtofian).” 

A further amplification of this thought, which as 
already said goes back probably to tlie authority of 
Yajfiavalkhya, is found in the discourses of Y&jnavalkhya 
witli his wife Maitreyi, the Mgh antiquity of which is 
testified both on internal grounds and by the double 

1 Taitt. Brah. 3. 12. 9. 7. 2 S'atap. Brail. X. 6. 3. 

3 S'atap, Brab. X, 6, 3, , , ^ Taitt. Brab. 3. 12. 9. 7. 
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recension of it, in two collections which antedate our 
Upanishad, and were first united with it at a later periodd 
YajiLavalldiya begins his instruction with the sentence ; — 

“ In truth, not for the husband’s sake is the husband 
dear, but for th^ seifs sake is the husband dear.” The 
same is then asserted, with constant repetition of this 
formula, of wife, sons, kingdom. Brahman and warrior 
castes, world- regions, gods, living creatures, and the 
universe; they are all dear, not on their own account, 
but for the sake of the self. By the self is to be under- 
stood here, as the conclusion of the paragraph shows,^ 
the consciousness, the knowing subject within us. And 
the thought is that all objects and relations of the 
universe exist for us, and are known and loved by us 
only in so far as they enter into our consciousness, 
which comprehends in itself all the objects of the universe, 
and has nothing outside of itself. Therefore it is said 
further : — “ The self in truth we should comprehend, 
should reflect upon, 0 Maitreyt He who has seen, heard, 
comprehended and known the self, by him this entire 
universe is known.” As the notes of a drum, a conch- 
shell, or a lute have no existence in themselves, and can 
only be received when the instruinent that produces them 
is struck, so all objects and relations of the universe are 
known by him who knows the ^tman.^ In the atman as 
the knowing subject space with all its contents is inter- 
woven ; ^ all the heavenly regions are its organs ; ® the 
universe of, names forms and works, “ although it is 
threefold is one, that is the ^tman ” ; he is the immortal, 
which is concealed by the (empirical) reality,® he is the 
reality of reality ; ’’ from him spring forth, as sparks from 

^ Brill. 2. 4 and 4. 5 ; cp. D^ussen, U^an.^ pp. 376-378. 

2 Brih. 2. 4. 14. ^ Brill. 2. 4. 7-9. 

4 Brih. 3. 8. 11, 4, 4. 17. ^ Brill. 4. 2. 4. 

amritam satyenci c'hmLnam, Brih. 1. 6. 3. 

7 satyasya saiyam^ i,e. that of the reality which is truly real. 
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the fire, all the vital spirits, all worlds, all gods, all 
living creatures ; ^ in him they all are fixed, like spokes 
in the nave of a wheel “he oversteps in sleep this 
universe, and the forms of death ” ; ® only “ as it were ” 
he plans and moves ; * only “ as it ’v^ere ” is there a 
duality;® only “as it were” does ancJther exist;® he 
stands as spectator alone and without a second;'^ there 
is in no wise a plurality : ® — 


In thought should it be heeded. 
Here is no plurality anywhere; 

By death is he bound fast to death 
Who here contemplates plurality. 


The passages quoted belong almost entirely to the 
oldest Upanishad literature that we possess, and thus 
we meet, not for the first time in the later stream of 
this literature but equally at its beginning, a distinct 
entirely self-consistent idealism, connected with the 
name of Y^jnavalkhya, and according to which the &tman, 
i.e. the knowing subject, is the susfainer of the universe 
and the sole reality ; so that with the knowledge of the 
4tman all is known. This thought which first makes its 
appearance in the discourses of Y8,jfiavalkhya in the 
Brihadc^ranyaka is never again surrendered, and dominates, 
it is true with certain empirical modifications of which 
it will be necessary subsequently to treat, the entire 
development of the doctrine of the Upanishads up to 
its conclusion with Badar&yana and Sankara. In the 
Upanishads we find it appearing in different forms. Thus 
upon it depends the question, which stands at the com- 
mencement of the Mund. 1. 3 : — “ What is that, most 
worthy sir, with the knowledge of which this entire 


1 Brih. 2. 1. 20. 

® mrityo rAf did, Brih. 4. 3. 7. 
* Brih. 2. 4. 14. 

S' Byih. 4. 3. 32. 


® Brih. 2. 5. 15. 
* Brih. 4. 3. 7. 

« Brih. 4. 3. 31. 
® Byih. 4. 4. 19. 
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universe becomes known.” Tbe same question moreover, 
going back to Brih. 2. 4. 5 (and 1. 4. 7), forms also tbe 
starting-point of a text so old as C'b^nd. 6. 1. 2 : — “ Have 
you tben sought for the instruction according to which 
(even) the unheand becomes (already) heard, the uncom- 
prehended comprehended, the unknown known?” The 
expressions s'rutam, matam, vijndtam recurring here 
already in the same form suggest a dependence of this 
passage on Brih. 2. 4. 5. In another way also we seem 
to be able to Tender this dependence very probable. We 
have already above found the Chindogya Upanishad 
reproducing word for woi;d the passage in Brih. 3. 8. 9 
touching the htman as holding apart the phenomenal 
forms of the universe, as it was condensed in the descrip- 
tion of the ^tman as “ the bridge that holds apart from 
one another,” ^ and betraying its dependence on the first 
passage by the fact that it no longer correctly interprets 
the meaning of the repeated words, since immediately 
after it represents the 'bridge separating the phenomenal 
forms of the universe as a bridge uniting the present world 
with the next. The case is exactly similar when the 
assertion of Brih. ‘2. 4. 5 that with the knowledge of the 
atman all is known reappears in Chand. 6. 1. 2 in the 
request for the instruction by which even that which is 
still unheard, uncomprehended, unknown- becomes already 
heard, . comprehended, known. For the true answer to 
this request clearly consists in the fact that, as Brih. 
2. 4. 5 and? Mund. 1. 1. 3 agree in stating, with the 
knowledge of the atman all is known. The author 
however of Ch^nd. 6. 1 f. does not give this answer, 
but develops instead of it his theory of the three 
primitive elements, heat water and food, with tlie 
knowledge of which everything in the universe is known, 

^ Brih. 4. 4. 22 :—esha setur vidharana? eshdm lokdyidm asimhheddya ; cp. 
sa setur vidhritir eshdm loMndm asamhheddya^ Cli4nd. 8. 4. 2. 
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because it is only a compound of these and further, in 
the three similes of the (white) clay, the (red) copper, 
and the (black) iron,® this tracing back of the wdiite red 
and black element in things to water heat and 
food is already foreshadowed. The » author therefore 
has foiled to understand the meaning cff the request for 
that with the knowledge of which all is known {i.e. for 
the one atman); or rather, has intentionally altered it, 
and that in a sense which, wdiile he sees the unchangeable 
not only in the “ one without a second,” bst in his triple 
classification also into heat, water and food, abandons the 
monism of the doctrine of the Upanishads and arrives 
at a triad of invariable essences combined in unity, 
thereby laying the earliest foundation for the Sahkhya 
doctrine of prahriti and the three gunas combined in it. 
Otherwise and apart from this resolution of the unity 
into a triad, he holds fast to the fundamental proposition 
of Yajfiavalkhya, asserting that all change is “a mere 
matter of words, a simple name,” and that in truth there 
are only heat, water and food,® although these last 
also, according to his own theory,^ are merely trans- 
formations of the “ one without a second.” Therefore as a 
matter of inference in "any case the qualification “depend- 
ing on words and a mere name ” would seem to underlie 
his judgement. All this shows that here the fundamental 
monistic position of Y^jnavalkhya has been taken over from 
tradition, but its bearing is no longer perfectly understood. 

We meet further on with the same, fundamental 
principle of the sole reality of the 4tman (the knovfing 
subject) and the uhreahty of all else, when it is said in 
Taitt. 2. 6 of the empirical reality:- — “for this men call 
reality ” ; and when in Ait. 3.^3 it is explained that all 
the phenomena of the universe are “ guided by conscious- 

1 Chand. 6. 4, 2 Yery different from the similes of Biih. 2. 4. 7 1 

® Giiancl. 6 . 4. ^ Cliand, 6. 2. 
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ness, founded in consciousness ” ; and when in Kaush. 3. 8 
the proposition “ this also is still a plurality ” is interpreted 
to mean that as the spokes in the nave so “ the elements 
of being are fixed in the elements of consciousness, and 
the elements of consciousness in the pr^na,” seeing that it is 
the self of consciousness and bliss, undeeaying and immortal. 

In later Upanishads we have to note that the 
emphatic denial of plurality in the verse quoted from 
Brih. 4. 4. 19 is repeated and amplified in the verses 
Kath. 4. lO-All ; and that finally, in S' vet. 4. 10, the 
advance of the realistic spirit of the SMkhya is opposed 
by the assertion that th,e whole of prakriti is mere 
mdyd. Faithful to the fundamental f)riiiciple of 
YIjnavalkhya, the Is'a Upanishad in its opening words 
requires us “ to sink the universe in God,” and adds to 
the denial of plurality in verses 12-14 the denial of 
change. Mund. 1. 1. 3 makes inquiry, as has been shown, 
for the atman as that with the knowledge of which all 
is known. Mandukya 7 describes the ^trnan as “ effacing 
the entire expanse of the universe, tranquil, blissful, free 
from duality.” And even the late Maitr. Up. 6. 24 
explains the proposition that all plurality is mere appear- 
ance by the brilliant comparison of the S,tman with an 
aldtacakram, a spark which, made to revolve, appears 
as a fiery circle. An expansion of this illustration is 
given by Gaudapfi,da in the Mandukya K§,rik§. 4. 47-52 ; 
and this entire work is in general an eloquent exposition 
of the thought of the sole reality of the atman, which 
is traced back to the oldest Upanishad texts, and is 
thenceforward uninterruptedly maintained. 

3. The Doctrine of Mdyd as it is 'presented under 
Empirical Forms 

The philosophy of Yi,jnavalkhya, as it meets u.s in 
the Brihad. Up., can be comprised in the sentence : — The 
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4tman is the knowing subject in us. Hence it follows 
immediately : — ( 1 ) That the 4tman, as the knowing 
subject, is itself always unknowable ; (2) that there is not 
and never can be for us reality outside of the atman (a 
universe outside of our consciousness). Both consequences 
are recognised and clearly stated by Yajnavalkhya ; they 
mark the climax of the philosophical conceptions of the 
Upanishads, the first for theology, the second for cos- 
mology ; and together they seem to bar any further pro- 
gress in philosophical thought. The inquiring mind of man 
could not however rest here ; in spite of the uuknowable- 
ness of the atman, it proceedecjl to treat the &tman (i.e. 
God) as an object of knowledge ; and in spite of the 
unreality of the universe outside of the .Itman it proceeded 
to concern itself with the universe as though it were real. 
This gives rise in theology to numerous methods of repre- 
senting the fitman by the help of metaphor, and these, 
though they are based upon an inadmissible drawing of 
the Sitman down into the sphere 'of human knowledge, 
play around the accepted fundamental dogma of the un- 
knowableness of the ^trnan, and are resolved again into it. 
And the result of this^ very application of the categories 
of empirical knowledge beyond their rightful limits is that 
in the cosmology the traditional pantheistic, cosmogonistie 
and theistic ideas re-assert themselves even subsequent 
to the knowledge of the sole reality of the ^tinan ; while 
they endeavour in various ways to bring a firm convic- 
tion of the reality of the external universe, such as is 
derived from the empirical capacity of the intellect, into 
harmony with this fundamental doctrine of the sole reality 
of the fitman. The fundamental doctrine is thus clothed 
in the empirical forms of kuQwledge which are innate 
within us and assert their right ; while the metaphysical 
dogma is gradually more and more superseded by empirical 
intellectual methods. In this way is originated a series 
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of conceptions which, following up what has already been 
said, we propose here at the close briefly to survey ; 
they remodel the original idealism into the theories of 
pantheism, cosmogonism, theism, atheism and deism. 

( 1 ) JdeaZi’sm.n— The ^trnan is the sole reality ; with 
the knowledge of it all is known ; there is no plurality 
and no change. Nature which presents the appearance 
of plurality and change is a mere illusion (mdyd). 

(2) Pantheism . — The fundamental idealistic view, 
whose originality and high antiquity is certifled by the texts 
of Yajnavalkhya, unites with the conviction of the reality 
of the external universe, founded on the empirical view, to 
form the doctrine which occupies the largest place in the 
Upanishads. The universe is real, and yet the ^tman is the 
sole reality, for the ^tman is the entire universe. We may 
describe this theory as pantheistic, although in its origin it 
is very different from modern pantheism. The pantheism 
of the later philosophy has been developed as an inevitable 
consequence from the theism of the Middle Ages ; the 
pantheism of the Upanishads is founded on the attempt 
to assert the doctrine of the sole reality of the atman over- 
against the obtrrfeive reality of the manifold universe. 
The Upanishads find a peculiar pleasure in identifying the 
atman as the infinitely small within us with the 4tman 
as the infinitely great outside of us. 

(3) Cosmogonism . — The identity of the fi,tman and the 
universe could never be more than a mere assertion. In 
order to make it intelligible, a further step was necessary 
which transformed empirical methods of regarding things 
into metaphysical by substituting for an identity, perpetu- 
ally asserted but never comprehensible, the relation of 
causality that experience had made familiar, and by 
conceiving the ^tman as cause, which produced the uni- 
verse from itself as effect. It then became possible to return 
to the old cosmogonies, and to revive them on the basis 
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of the originally antagOBistic Upanishad doctrine. After 
creating the universe the ^tnaan enters into it as soul. 
By this definition the doctrine that the ^tman, i.e. the 
self, the soul in us, is identical with the first principle of 
all things, is brought into harmony wiA the doctrine of 
a creation of the universe out of the §,tman. 

(4) Theism . — The doctrine that the atman created the 
universe, and then as soul entered into it, is not yet theism. 
This step is first taken when a distinction is drawn between 
the &tman as creator of the universe and the atman entering 
into the ’creation, i.e. between the supreme and the indi- 
vidual soul. They are opposed,,at first insensibly, as light 
and shadow,^ then with ever-increasing clearness, until the 
complete theism of the S'vetas'vatara Upanishad is attained. 
It is characteristic of this work that, side by side with its 
proper theism, all the preliminary steps are retained. 

(5) Atheism . — By this separation of God and the soul 
the existence of God himself was brought into question. 
The soul was contrasted with him,* existed therefore in- 
dependently and apart from him. The sole function 
remaining for God was to fashion forth material nature as 
the arena of recompense for the actions 'committed by the 
independent souls. It was only necessary to transfer the 
powers needful for this purpose to matter itself, and God 
as creator of the universe would be superfluous. Hence- 
forward there exist only souls (purusha), burdened with 
their actions and receiving recompense from birth to 
birth, and the primitive matter (prakriti), which evolves 
from itself perpetually anew the stage for this recompense. 
This is the transition from the Vedanta doctrine of the 
Upanishads to the Sahkhya system, the origin of which 
from the Upanishad teaching '^ill be more closely con- 
sidered in the next chapter. 

{&) Deism . — When from considerations of practical 
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convenience there is attached to the atheistic Sfihkhya 
teaching, in a purely external manner and without affect- 
ing the essential principles of the system, the doctrine of 
a personal god, there is produced the Yoga system, which 
will be discussed^ later, and which is rather deistic than 
theistic. It is distinguished from the deism of later times 
by the fact that the latter had endeavoured to find a safe 
method of eliminating from the natural order of things 
Grod who had been retained only nominally as cause of 
the universe ;’*while the Yoga was concerned to restore the 
conception of God already eliminated in the Si,hkhya to 
a system which had been,^ devised without it. The two 
methods lead to the same result. The system stands by 
itself ; and the conception of God is preserved side by side 
with it, but exerts no further influence on its teaching. 

X. The Origin of the SInkhya System 

1. Brief Survey of the Doctrine of the Sdnhhya 

The rise of the S&hkhya system, the authorship of 
which is attributed to the entirely mythical Kapila, is 
one of the most difficult and obscure problems in the 
region of Indian philosophy. Our previous investigations 
will enable us to face this question from the right 
standpoint. It will be shown that the SShkhya in all its 
component parts has grown out of the Vedanta of the 
Upanishadsj-and is nothing more than an extreme carrying 
out of the realistic tendency, whose appearance and 
gradually increasing influence we have already traced 
within the limits of Upanishad teaching itself, in the 
pantheistic cosmogonistic. and theistic changes of the 
fundamental idealistic view. We premise a brief summary 
of the leading points of the later SMkhya teaching, since 
this is essential for the understanding of what follows. 
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The fundamental conception and ultimate assumption 
of the system is the dualism of prakriti (nature) and 
purusha (spirit). There exist together with and in one 
another from eternity two entirely distinct essences, but 
no attempt even is made to derive tham from a higher 
unity or to trace them back to it. ‘ 

( 1 ) The purusha, already existing from the first as a 
plurality, the knowing subject, as it is disengaged from 
and contrasted with all that is objective. 

(2) TkxQ prakriti (pradhdnam), comprisfeg everything 
that is not purusha or subject, everything therefore which 
in any way has merely an objective existence, whether it 
is still undeveloped (avyaktam, natura naturans), or 
already developed {vyaktam, natura naturata). 

Purusha and prakriti, subject and object, are closely 
connected together from eternity, or rather appear to be 
so, and the sufferings of existence are dependent on this 
apparent connection, the removal of which the SMkhya 
system sets before itself as its propea’ aim. 

This object is attained as soon as the purusha re- 
cognises its entire distinctness (viveka) from ihd prakriti. 
This separateness has existed in fact frSm the beginning, 
but unknown to itself ; when once this knowledge has been 
gained, none of the sufferings of the universe are any 
longer its sufferings. But they are also no longer those 
of prakriti, since all the latter’s sufferings, as soon as it 
ceases to be “ reflected” in the purusha, or “ enlightened” 
by him, are no longer experienced and consequently are 
no longer sufferings. Deliverance is found in the dissolu- 
tion of this bond between purusha and prakriti,. which has 
an only apparent existence from eternity. For the 
purusha this consists merely in its ceasing to illuminate 
the sufferings of prakriti ; for prakriti, on the other hand, 
in that its sufferings are no longer illuminated, con- 
sequently are no longer experienced, and therefore cease 
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to be sufferings. Deliverance is therefore an event which 
does not concern the purusha (to it nothing happens), but 
the prakriti ; whence is derived the assertion, strange at 
first sight, that “ not the purusha, but the prakriti only is 
fettered, is a wanderer, and delivered.” ^ 

This process of deliverance is to be conceived as in- 
dividual. There are a multitude of purushas existing from 
the beginning. Some of these attain to knowledge, others 
do not ; the prakriti which is attached to the one gains 
deliverance, bat not that which is bound to the other. 
The inference is that for prakriti also the process of 
deliverance is not cosmical but psychical and individual. 
The plurality of purushas involves a plurality if not of 
the prakriti, yet of that element in it which enters into 
activity. Behind the prakriti again, individualised as the 
lihgam, stands the universal cosmical prakriti, of which 
no further mention is made. In any case, the entire 
process, which we have now to describe, is to be conceived 
as repeated for each individual purusha, and therefore as 
psychical and individual. 

The prakriti, in order to bring about in the purusha 
the recognition ofNts distinctness, and therewith its own 
release, unfolds itself repeatedly Before the eye of the 
purusha. Since the purusha is individual, the self- 
unfolding of the prakriti, which ceases in the case of the 
purushas that have been delivered, but is perpetually 
renewed in the case of the imprisoned ones until they 
gain deliverance, must be conceived as individual. It 
consists in the evolution of the Mahan (the Buddhi, “ the 
great,” “the consciousness”) from the prakriti, of the 
Ahahkdra (the “I-maker”) from the Mahan, and from 
the Ahahkdra on the one hand manas and the ten 
indriyas (the organs of knowledge and of action), and on 
the other hand the five tanmdtras (subtle elements), and 

^ a-k^rika 62. 

16 
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from these finally the five bMtas (elements). The follow- 
ing scheme may serve to mark the relation : — 


Prakriti jj Purusha 



The eighteen first products of prakriti, viz. — mahdn, 
ahankdra, manas, indriyas, and tanmdtras, form the 
subtle body, which surrounds the soul, and accompanies it 
on all its wanderings. It is termed lihgam, because it is the 
“ mark ” by which the different puruehas are distinguished ; 
for in themselves these collectively are mere knowing sub- 
jects and nothing more, and would consequently be com- 
pletely identical and indistinguishable", if they had not 
their proper lihgas (empirical characteristics), differing 
from one another. All lihgas of course originate from the 
one prakriti ; but the latter consists of the three gunas 
(best translated “ factors ” ; cp. gunayati, “ to multiply ”) 
sattvam (the light, clear, intellectual), rajas (the active, 
strenuous, emotional), anAtamas (the dark, gjpomy, inert) ; 
and the different qualities of the lihgas depend upon the 
different combination of the three gunas. The proportion 
of the three gunas in the lihgam appears to vary, and to 
this cause are due the fifty bhdvas or states of the lihgam. 

Every life-history is a new self-unfolding of the prakriti 
before the purusha concerned by means of the lihgam. 
From the tanmhtras contained in the lihgam arise (afresh, 
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as wc must suppose, at each self-uufoldiug, each life- 
history) the hh4tas or gross elements (ether, wind, fire, 
water, earth). The consequence is (l) that each purusha, 
as it has its own lihgam, possesses also its own gross world 
of matter, arising’’ out of it ; and (2) that for the purusha 
which has gained deliverance, since there is no further 
unfolding of the lihgam, no gross world of matter any 
longer exists. So that the Shnkhya system also is 
essentially idealistic, strenuous opponents as its inter- 
preters are ofthe idealism of the Buddhists. 

Certainly behind the individual unfoldings of pralqiti 
by mahdn, ahanlcdra, m^nas, etc., there must exist a 
corresponding general unfolding of a cosmical mahdn, 
ahahkdra, manas, etc. Yet this thought occurs quite 
incidentally, plays no part, and seems like a forced conces- 
sion to realism. It is impossible in fact to see what 
purpose it would serve, since each lihgam evolves from 
itself afresh in each life-history the five gross elements, 
and therefore the external world of matter. 

The original purpose of the system appears to have 
been difierent. The entrance of the ahanhdra or “ I- 
maker ” into the order of development points to this, and 
is only intelligible if it is in it that the transition lies from 
an evolution that is universal and cosmical to one that is 
psychical. The prahriti common to all is undoubtedly 
cosmical, and the buddhi also seems to be cosmical, as 
its name mahdn, “ the great,” indicates, as the intelligence 
that issues ft’om the unconscious and sustains the pheno- 
menal universe ; ^ a psychical offshoot of it however as indi- 
vidual buddhi is introduced iiito the lihgam. The essential 
element of the lihgam is therefore the ahahkdra, as the 
principle of individualisation, from which are derived on 
the one hand the individual intelligence {manas and the 
indriyas), on the other hand the tanmdtras, and from 

^ The Hiranyagarbha of the Vedanta. 
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the latter the gross elements, renewed for each individual. 
When finally the interpreters justify the series huddhi, 
ahanhdra, manas by pointing out that the manas frames 
the ideas, the ahanhdra appropriates them to itself 
individually, and the huddhi stamps them as resolves 
(adhyavasdya), a dependence of the hudUhi on ahanhdra 
and manas would be inferred ; which again would lead us 
to expect precisely the reverse genealogical succession. 

The more closely this system is investigated the more un- 
satisfactory and incomprehensible from a phil(fsophical point 
of view will it be found to be. The whole becomes intelligible 
for the first time when we regard ^t as the final resultant and 
the blending together of a series of very heterogeneous ideas, 
which have been handed down from earlier times, and the 
origin of which we propose now to point out in detail. 

2. Origin of Dualism 

As there can be, to use popular language, only one 
God and no more, so it is involved in the nature of a 
philosophical principle to be a unity, from which the 
variety of the phenomenal universe is derived. It follows 
that monism is the natural standpoint of philosophy, and 
wherever dualism has appeared in its history it has 
always been the consequence of antecedent stress and 
difficulty, and as it were a symptom of the wane of the 
philosophising sj)irit; just as the dualism of Empedokles, 
Anaxagoras and Democritus was occasioned by tile 
apparently irreconcilable opposition of the •-doctrines of 
Heracleitus and Parmenides, and the dualism of Descartes 
had its ultimate source in the unnatural separation of the 
abstract and the concrete representations and 

extensio), which began with Plato and Aristotle. In a 
similar way the dualism of the Sahkhya doctrine also cannot 
be regarded as a primitive view of nature ; for how should 
two principles like purusha and prakriti, distinct from 
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first to last, be accidentally lighted upon in infinite space 
and infinite time, and further be so marvellously suited 
to one another that they could unite to evolve a 
universe ? The result attained is rather to be conceived 
as the consequeace of a natural disintegration of the 
doctrine of the iTpanishads, as we propose now to show\ 

The thought of the Upanishads in its pantheistic form 
asserted, as above shown, that Brahman created the 
universe and then as soul entered into itd The individual 
soul is in no I’espect different from Brahman, but is very 
Brahman complete and entire. Individuality as much 
as the plurality of souls is mere appearance. This 
appearance however is transformed into reality as the 
method of empirical knowledge gains acceptance. Pan- 
theism becomes theism, according to which the individual 
soul makes its appearance over-against the supreme soul 
with a reality of its own, and the result is the plurality 
of individual souls, — the first dogma which divides the 
Sfthkhya from the Yed&nta, and consequently the first 
reductio ad ahsurdum of this theory of the universe. 
For the soul remains as before, in accordance with 
Yajnavalkhya’s ?eaching, the knowing subject. ^ A 
plurality of knowing subjects ! What philosophical mind 
can admit this thought? The knowing subject is in me 
{aham hrahma asmi) and nowhere else, for everything 
beside me is object, and for this very reason not subject. 

A further consequence of theism is atheism. The divi- 
sion of the itman into supreme and individual souls must 
lead to the destruction of the one branch, the supreme 
soul, since it had derived its vital force solely from the 
l,tman existing in me, which indeed alone exists. After 
its separation from the latter it could only with difficulty 
be maintained at all. No more was necessary than to 
transfer the creative faculties (the guims, viz.— sattvam, 
1 tat srishtyd tad eva anuprdvis'at, Taitt. 2. 6» 
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rajas and tamas) to matter itself, and God became 
superlluons. The SVet. Up. protests in vain against 
the irruption of the realistic tendency, in vain asserts 
that it is the divine power that lies hidden in its own 
gunas,^ that the threads of the web af the 'pradhdnas 
proceed only from God,® that indeed the"' entire prakriti is 
only an illusion wrought by God.® When the existence of 
God was no longer certified by my ^trnan, the attestation 
of him in general ceased to be sufficiently strong to prevent 
his being abandoned by the unscrupulous realism of the 
Sahkhya ; and in this way from the ancient trinity (god, 
universe, and soul), which was in reality a unity, ^ the 
dualism of prakriti and purusha originated. Nothing 
further could then be determined as to their origin, or 
how they came to be so suited to one another as to be 
able to combine for a common end, as the strong man 
blind and the lame man with sight.® 

3. Origin of the Evolutionary Series 

As early as the cosmogony of the Rigveda there usually 
appears at the head of the development of the universe a 
triad of principles, in sq far as (1) the primal being evolves 
from out of himself, (2) primitive matter, and himself 
takes form in the latter as (3) the first-born of creation.'’ 
This series of the three first principles, which becomes 
more and more typical, is the ultimate basis of the 
three highest principles of the Sankhya, — (1) purusha 
if) prakriti, and {Z) mahdn (buddhi); except that the 
purusha, in consequence of its division into supreme and 
individual souls, and the consequent inevitable destruction 
of the first (the primal being), continues to exist only in 

iS'vet.1.3. 2S'^e«.6.10. 

® SVet. 4. 10, mdydm tu prakritim vidydd, mdymam tu malies'varam. 

SVet.!.- 7. 12, etc. . ^ ® S'^nMiya-Mrik^ 21. , 

® Siraniyagarblia^ Bmliradn ; sup. p. 182 f. 
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its derivatives, the individual souls. And these last as such 
are no longer a first principle, but, as was shown in the 
previous section, appear in co-ordination contrasted with 
the prakriti. An early foreshadowing of this view may 
he found already^in Brih. 1. 4. 6, when it is said : — “ This 
only, food and eater, is this entire universe.” These words 
are at any rate interpreted of prakriti and purusha in the 
oldest exposition of the S^nkhya philosophy known to 
us in a chapter which by the direct contrast it sets up 
between pur=sisha and prakriti opposes itself not only to 
the teaching of the Upanishads, even where a tendency 
towards the Sankhya is already observable, but also to 
the remaining parts of thh same Upanishad.^ This origin 
of the three highest principles of the S§,hkhya explains 
also the phenomenon which was formerly unintelligible, 
that the intellectual element, after having' been assigned 
to the purusha (the knowing subject), and therefore 
apparently dismissed, re-appears on the objective side 
as huddhi or mdhdn,^i.e. “ the great.” This term appears 
(as far as we know) in all the passages where the gender 
can be determined to be masculine,® and is found as early 
as the Upanishads. So perhaps in the verse quotation 
Kaush. 1. 7 in the form rishir brahmamayo mahdn -, m 
the mahdn dtmd of K^th. 3. 10, 13 and 6. 7 ; as the 
agryah purusho mahdn of S'vet. 3. 19, understanding 
the expression to mean “the first arisen great purusha,” 
and therefore identifying it with the hiranyagarbha of 
3. 4, 4. 12, the rishih kapilah agre prasMah of 5. 2, the 
jhah sarvagah of 6. 17, and the Brahmdn of 6. 18, to 
whom the primal being delivered the Vedas, and from 
whom ancient wisdom has issued forth in 4. 18. It is, as 
a comparison of these passages proves, Hiranyagarbha, 

VMaitr. 6. 10. “ e.^. 5. 2 and 6. 11-13. 

® It occurs mostly in compounds as 7nahad-dd% mahat-tattvam, “the 
essence of tlie great.” 
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first-born in Rigv. X. 121 from tire primeval waters, tbe 
intelligent principle of the universe, the mind as sustainer 
of tlie phenomenal universe, which divested of mythological 
form comes forth in the Sahkhya as the mahdn, the cosmical 
huddhi, from the prakriti. Rrom tkis in turn the 
cdicinlitiTGO as the individual principle is evolved, on which 
again depend the individual organs of knowledge {manas 
and indriyas), and their objects {tanmatras, hhutas). By 
its entrance into the lihgam (the psychical organism) the 
mahftn or buddhi acquires a psychical significance as the 
organ of judgement by the side of its original cosmical 

meaning. ^ 

At the basis of the entire formation of this series 
appears to be the thought that evolution from the 
primeval being adopts the same order as the return into 
it, only in a reverse direction. Now the Upanishads teach 
a ’threefold return into Brahman,— (l) in sleep, (2) in 
death, and (3) in yoga; and in the description of this 
threefold entrance into Brahman all the principles 
gradually come to light which in the evolutionary 
scheme of the S&hkhya are united into one. We will 
establish this in a few^ leading passagcTs. 

(1) In the deep sleep, which is an entrance into Brah- 
man, according to Ch^nd. 4. 3. 3, speech, eye, ear and 
manas enter into the pr§.na ; and according to Pras'na 
4, in dream-sleep the indriyas enter into manas, and both 
in deep sleep into the tejas. In the words that follow Hhe 
entrance of the five bhutas and the five tanm&tras into 
the atman is described, together with the five organs of 
knowledge and the five of action, and also manas, buddhi, 
ahahkara,c'ittam, tejas, prana, and the functions that belong 
to them. It is not expressly stated that the order of 
entrance corresponds to the series given from last to first, 
but on the analogy of other passages it is quite admissible. 

1 Pras^na 4. 7 ff. 
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(2) At death, according to Chand. 6. 8. speech 
enters into manas, manas into prhna, prana into tejas, 
tejas into the supreme godhead. Just as here by speech 
all the indriyas are apparently intended, so by tejas we 
seem to be obliged to understand all the three primeval 
elements {tejas, ajpas, annam, of which indeed, according to 
Chand. 6. 5. 4, speech, piAna and manas consist), which, as 
we shall see later, have been developed into prakriti with 
its three gunas. 

(3) In yo^a, according to Khth. 3. 10-13,^ the senses 
and their objects are absorbed into manas, the latter 
into buddhi ( —jndnd’ dt'^d = sattvam), this again into 
malidn dtmd, and this finally into avyaktam { = s'dnta’ 
dtmd), by which means the purusha is isolated from them 
all, and its deliverance is effected. We should thus obtain 
for the return into the first principle at death yoga and 
deep sleep respectively the following succession : ® — 

At Death 

(Chand. e. 8. 6). 

para devatd 

tejas (dpcts, annam) 

prana 

manas 
vdc' (etc.) 

With these steps of the involution into the primeval 
essence (that are found at death, in deep sleep, and in 
yoga) should be compared the steps of the evolution of 
things from the primeval essence, as they appear first in 
Mund. 1. 1. 8-9, 2. 1. 2-3 (not yet perfectly distinct, a 

1 cp. 6. 16. 2. 

s Katli. 6. 7“11 is in essential agreement. 

^ The order in Pi’asaia 4 is doubtful. 


^ In Yoga 

(Kath. 3. 10-13, 6. 7-11). 
purusha 

a^^joktam {s'dnta^ dtman) 

j mahdn dtmd 
\ buddhi 

manas 

arthdh and indriydni 


In Deep Sleep 
(Pras'na 4. 7). 

dtman 
'prana 
Jejas 
' c'ittam 
ahahMra 
■ buddhi 
manas 

ianmdira, hhdta, indriya 
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few points remaining doubtful) and in a more intelligible 
form in the later Sahkliya ; ^ — 


Mund. 1. 1. 8-9. 

yah sarmjnaJij sarmvid 
minam { — avydkritam, 

S'ank.) 

ffdna {:= Hiraiiyagarlha^ p'dna 
‘S'aiik) 


Mimd. 2, 1 . 2-3. 

•purmha 

ahsharam 


satyam, lokdh, karmdni 


mams, and 
organs of sense 
the elements 


The Later Sahldiya. 
t j- yrakriti || puruslia 

f mahdn 
\ ahahkdra 

tanmdtra manas and indriyas 
hhdtas 


A comparison of these tables renders it very probable 
that the true motive for the order of evolution in the 
Sfihkhya doctrine is, together with the triad of first 
principles adopted from the Rigveda (primal being, 
primitive matter, Hiranyagarbha, which become purusha, 
prakriti and mahM), the succession of entrance into 
Brahman in deep sleep, death and yoga, which is taught 
in the Upanishads. And thus it bfecomes intelligible that 
when the later followers of the SMkhya endeavour to 
justify their order by the psychological process in learning, 
they can do it only. in an artificial*^ way that from a 
philosophical point of view is unsatisfactory. 

4. Origin of the Doctrine of the Gunas 

The most characteristic feature of the S^nkhya system 
is the doctrine of the three gunas, which depends upon 
the thought that the three forces that are ^active in the 
psychical organism, viz. — sattvam, rajas and tamas (which 
approaches the modem distinction of sensibility, irrit- 
ability and reproduction) are also present in prakriti, and 
constitute its entire substance.^ Novel as this doctrine 

^ First perhaps in Maitr. 6. 10. 

“ The prakriti is in essence nothing but potentiality (therefore avyaktam), 
i,e. tlie aggregate of the three factors formed after dviguna, triyuna, etc.y 
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appears on its first introduction in the S'vet§,s'vatara 
Upanishad,^ it yet depends upon older premisses. Wc 
begin accordingly with the verse S'vet. 4. 5 : ® — 

The one she-goat, red and white and blackish, 

Casts many "Vonng, which are fashioned like to her ; 

The one raaii leaps on her in the ardonr of love, 

The other ram abandons her, his companion. 

That this verse expresses the fundamental thought of 
the S^nkhya doctrine is not open to question. The 
manifold relattons of the many purushas to the one 
prakriti cannot be more effectively illustrated than by the 
manifold relations of the jpany rams to the one she-goat. 
Under these circumstances the reference of the description 
of the she-goat as “red, white and black” (lohita-s'uJda- 
krishna, according to the reading of Sankara) to the 
three gunas of which prakriti consists is inevitable. At 
the same time however these three expressions, both by 
the names themselves and by their order, which according 
to the S^nkhya doctrine ought to be different, point back 
to Chand. 6. 4, where everything in the universe is shown 
to consist of the three elements (which have proceeded 
from the one existing being), heat, water and food. There 
is present in all things (fire, sun, moon and lightning are 
given as examples) the red (lohita) heat, the white (s'ukla) 
water, and the black (krishna) food. The recurrence of 
these expressions in the same order in S'vet. 4. 5 proves 
that they are beyond question correctly referred by 
BMaiAyana *and S'ahkara® to Chl,nd. 6. 4. We must 

cp. gunayati, to multiply), whicb are involved in all existing tilings ; and 
all psychical organisms {lingo) together with material nature (hhUta), wdiich 
is merely their foil, are derived from the various combinations of these 
{anyo7iyo>-ahhibhava-ds'raya-janana-mithuna). Everything that is is therefore 
a product of sattvam (joy, (piXta), rajas (pain, v€lkos), and tamas (indifference, 
apathy). ^ 

3, 4. 5, 6. 7, 6. 3-4, 6. 11, 6. 16. 

" =:Mahanar. 10. 5. » Sdtra 1. 4. 8-10. 
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nevertheless agree with the opponent whom S'ahkara 
introduces in referring the verse with the following words 
to the Sahkhya doctrine : — “ In this verse by the words 
‘ red and white and black ’ are to be understood rajas, 
sattvam and tamas. The red is rajas ^emotion), because 
it naturally makes red (puts into agitdition, ranjayati) ; 
the white is sattvam (essentiality, good), because it 
naturally makes bright; the black is tamas (darkness), 
because it naturally darkens. It is the equilibrium of 
these gunas, which is described here according to the 
quality of the parts of which it consists as ‘ red and 
white and black.’ And because this is primitive it is 
called ajd (the she-goat, and^also ‘the unborn’), while 
the followers of the Sahkhya say of it,— ‘ primeval nature 
creates, but is not created.’^ . . . That primitive substance 
therefore brings forth many young endowed with the 
three gunas; and of it is it said that the one unborn (or 
ram, ajd), i.e. the one purusha, ‘ cherishes ’ (leaps upon) 

‘ her in the ardour of love,’ in inclination, attachment ; 
while he in consequence of ignorance regards her as his 
own self, and accordingly from inability to distinguish 
looks upon himself as the vehicle of list, indifference and 
blindness (which compose the essence of sattvam, rajas 
and tamas), and therefore remains ensnared in the 
migration of souls ; while on the contrary another 
‘unborn,’ i.e. a purusha, who has gained the knowledge 
of difference and is no longer attached to it (‘it,’ that is 
to say, the primeval substance), ‘ abandons ’ her, ‘ the 
companion,’ whose enjoyment has come to an end ; he 
therefore abandons her, that is to say, he is delivered from 
her.” 

In this controversy both sides are right. The 
Vedantist, inasmuch as the verse unquestionably refers 
back to CBind. 6. 4 ; and the S^hkhyist, inasmuch as the 

^ S^nkliya-ktirika 3. 
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three constituent elements, which according to Ch^nd. 6. 

2 proceed from the ‘ one without a second,’ and of a 
mixture of which everything in the universe consists, 
have been psychologically transformed into the three 
gunas. These th?ee likewise are the primal elements, 
only that each of these primal elements has become the 
vehicle and expression of one of the three fundamental 
psychical forces which rule in our inner being. Since the 
word gwm, (factor) would apply equally well to the primal 
elements and»the primal forces (there is implied in it 
nothing more than that everything which originates 
from the primeval substance is “ threefold,” trigunam ) ; 
and since in all the passagfe of the S'vet. Up., in which it 
occurs for the first time,^ it may very well be understood 
still as fundamental element in the sense of Chtod. 6. 2, 
and the related verse S'vet. 4. 5, nothing prevents us 
from assuming that that transformation of the three 
primal elements into three primal forces, — or rather, the 
conception of each of the three primal elements as vehicle 
of a definite primal force, — has been first developed later 
on in direct connection with the above verse. ^ The 
process was completed with and by the introduction of 
the names sattvam, rajas and tamas, which in the sense 
here in question are not authenticated earlier than Maitr. 
3. 5, 5. 2, etc.® 

b. Origin of the Doctrine of Emancipation 

Both Vedanta and Sankhya proclaim as their funda- 
mental view the proposition -Deliverance is gained by 
knowledge. This proposition is in harmony throughout 
with the assumptions of the Yedhnta teaching, but not 
with those of the Sankhya. 

According to the doctrine of the Upanishads, the iltman 

’ 1. 3, 4. 5, 5. 7, 6. 3-4, 6. 11, 6. 16. ^ SVet. 4. 6. 

® On Atharvav. X. 8. 43, cp. Allgemcine Einleituiiy^ p. 324. 
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alone is real. The manifold universe is an illusion. This 
illusion is penetrated by the awakening of knowledge, 
and it is in this that deliverance consists. Here all is 
perfectly consistent. 

It is otherwise in the Sahkhya. Here matter is as 
truly real as the soul, and therefore cannot be recognised 
by the latter as an illusion, as in the Vedanta. The 
illusion, which has to be penetrated, is concerned in this 
case solely with the union between prakriti and purusha. 
This thought however cannot be sustained* from a philo- 
sophical point of view. For a union either really subsists, 
or it does not. If it is real no advance of knowledge can 
lead to a dissolution of the union, but at the most to a 
clear consciousness of it, whereby however it is still 
far from being dissolved. The keen sword of knowledge 
can cleave the mist of an illusion, but cannot sever an 
actually existing union. If, on the other hand, the union 
between the two realities purusha and prakriti is not real, 
it has no existence at all. It is theif not true that purusha 
“ enlightens ” prakriti, not true that prakriti “ is reflected ” 
in purusha ; and this illumination or reflection may not 
be employed to explain the phenomenon of sufiering, for 
it does not itself exist. 

The pessimism also by which the Sahkhya system is 
dominated testifies to the derivative character of its theory 
of emancipation. Even the ancient Upanishads occasion- 
ally refer to the painful nature of existence,^ and according 
to them too with the illusion of empirical existence the 
possibility of the suffering involved in it disappears.^ 
This however is still only an indirect result, and the chief 
stress is laid on the deliverance from natural avidyd by 
the knowledge of the §,tman. It is otherwise in the 
further course of development. The pessimistic view 

^ driam, Brill. 3. 4. 2, 3. 5. 1, 3. 7. 23. 

2 tarati s'okam dtmmid, Ghand. 7. 1. 3. 
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comes iiic.reasingly to the front. It occupies a greater 
space already in Kath. 1, a still greater in the speech of 
Brihadratha in Maitr. 1. The climax of this pessimistic 
movement is reached in the SMkhya system, which 
regards philosophy as a whole as no more than a search 
for means to avert the threefold suffering.^ Such a stand- 
point, where it makes its appearance in philosophy, is 
everywhere a symptom of exhaustion. jPhilosopliy is 
originally based on a pure desire for knowledge, and 
knows no othor aim than the search for truth. Only 
when this desire is weakened ' does philosophy become a 
mere means to an end, a remedium, for the suffering of 
existence. This was the Sase in Greece in the schools 
that succeeded Aristotle ; it was so also in India in the 
Sahkhya system and in Buddhism. 

^ S4nklija-karik^ 1, 


THIRD PART OF THE SYSTEM OF THE 
UPANISHADS 

PSYCHOLOGY, OR THE DOCTRINE OF ^THE SOUL 

XL The Supreme and the Individual Souls 

# 

1. The Theory of the later Veddnta 

The Vedanta of Sankara and his school makes a 
distinction between the supreme soul (^paramatman)^ and 
a multitude of individual souls {jiva atnian, sania 
dtman). The former is omniscient, omnipotent, omni- 
present ; the latter are limited in wisdom, power 
and capacity of movement. The former is neither 
active nor passive, and is therefore free from the 
very beginning ; the latter are acidve and receptive, 
and are therefore entangled in the eternal round of 
samsara, and stand in need of deliverance. Yet the 
individual atmans are not properly distinct from the 
supreme atman. Each of them is in full and complete 
measure the supreme ittman himself, as he manifests 
himself, though his real nature is concealed by the 
upddhis {manas, indriyas, etc.). These upddhis are 
unable to change his real nature, as little as 
the purity of the rock crystal is destroyed by the 
red colour with which it is externally smeared.. 
Rather is it solely avidyd, ignorance, which imposes 
the upadhis on the supreme atman, and thus comes to 
regard him as an individual atman. Accordingly the 

^ 25<5 
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entire individual soul as such has no reality, and yet 
the system cannot avoid treating it as a reality, and 
discussing in detail its organs and attributes, its wander- 
ing and final deliverance. This internal contradiction 
inherent in the system, as- well as the designation of tv'o 
different and yet 'not difierent entities by the one word 
atman, points to the conclusion that the whole theory of 
a twofold soul, supreme and individual, is of secondary 
origin. We have now to trace its rise in the Upanishads. 

% 

2. Originally only one Soul 

The texts of the oldest Upanishads do not recognise 
two souls, but only one. “^t is thy soul, which is within 
all.” ^ He who while dwelling in the earth, the water, tlic 
fire, in space, wind, heaven, sun, etc., is distinct from them, 
whose body they are, who rules them all from within, “ he 
is thy soul, the inner guide, the immortal. He sees but 
is not seen, hears but is not heard, comprehends but is 
not comprehended, kilows but is not known ; there is 
none beside him that sees or hears or comprehends or 
knows.” ^ This &tman who alone exists is the knowine’ 

O 

subject in us, and 'as sueh sustain g the whole universe 
of conceptions, in which is everything and beyond which 
nothing, and with the knowledge of the atman therefore all 
is known.® This is the point of view of pure idealism, 
which denies the existence of a manifold universe, and 
of everything outside the knowing subject. It becomes 
pantheism, when it concedes a relative existence to 
the universe, but identifies this entire universe with 
the Atman, the knowing subject. Such an identi- 
fication however, often as it is repeated, is always 
very obscure, and in order to bring it within the range of 
empirical comprehension a return is effected to the old 
cosmogony, and it is taught that the Atman created 

1 Brill. 3. 4. 1, 3. 5. 1. 2 Bj-iii. 3 . 7 . 3_23. 3 2 4 , 

17 
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the universe and then entered into it as soul anena 
jivena dtmand anupravis'ya} Here for the first tinae we 
meet with the word jiva dtman, which later denotes “ the 
individual soul ” as contrasted with the supreme. ^ But 
no such contrast yet exists here. It is'’ the atman himself 
who alone exists and creates the universe, who as jtva 
dtman enters into the universe that he has created. 
Neither from the point of view of pure idealism, nor in its 
emphical varieties of pantheism and cosmogonism, does 
any opposition exist between the supreme^and individual 
souls. The contrast between them is first seen at the 
moment in which the ^tman who creates the universe and 
then enters into his creation oecomes a duality , the parts 
of which are set over-against one another. We have 
described this further accommodation to the empirical 
consciousness as theism, since here the original unity of 
the atman is divided into God and the soul. 

3. The Individual Souls Toy the side of the Supreme 

All the Upanishads, even the oldest, when they discuss 
the conditions of bondage in the samsdra and of deliver- 
ance therefrom, distinguish between th^’imprisoned soul and 
that which has been delivered, between the soul entering 
on deliverance and that to which it enters in ; and thus 
often enough a poetical personification of the two condi- 
tions is arrived at, as of the souls imprisoned in samsara, 
and of the divine emancipated souls. An example is 
furnished by Chand. 3. 14. 4 “ To him shall I departing 

hence enter in”; or Kaush. 1, where a description is 
given how the souls that reach the other world appear 
before the throne of Brahmto (masc.), and are questioned 
by him with regard to their knowledge. The answer 
however that is rendered : “ The self of every being art 

thou, and’ what thou art, that am I,” proves that these 
I Cliand. 6. 3. 2 . ^ Kaush. 1 . 6. 
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I poetdeal contrasts remain throughout dominated by the 

: consciousness of the unity of the atman. A real dis- 

1 tinetion between the individual and the supreme soul is 

j first found in those texts in which the latter becomes 

j concrete in the iciea of a personal god over-against the 

souls, whose “ grace ” then is the condition of deliverance. 
This first occurs, as we saw before, in the Kathaka, 
Upanishad, and in harmony with this we meet the first 
real distinction of supreme and individual souls in 
Kath. 3. 1 

Two, q^uaffers of the recompense for their deeds, 

Yonder in the other world, ei>tered into the pit ; 

Light and shadow are they called by him who knows Brahman. 

The unity of the two souls here distinguished is ex- 
pressed in the fact that the “ quaffing of the recompense ” 
which is true only of the individual souls is ascribed to 
both, and also that the supreme soul is designated as the 
light, to which the individual soul clings as mere unsub- 
t stantial shadow. On this passage Pras'na 3. 3 probably 

depends ; — “ From the 4tman this prS,na originates ; as 
the shadow on a man, so it projects itself on the other.” 
In the words that immediately follow ® we meet also for 
the first time with the description of the individual soul as 
i the bhohtar, the “ enjoyer,” that through the whole course 

of life has to enjoy, i.e. to expiate the fruit of the works 
of the preceding life. This enjoyer, the individual soul, 
results from the union of the atman (the supreme soul) 
with the organs, manas and the indriyas.® The description 
of the individual soul as hJioktar recurs in S'vet. 1. 8, 9, 12 ; 
5. 7. The borrowing from K&th. 3. 4 is, to judge from the 
entire relation of the two works, quite beyond doubt. 
Precisely the same contrast between individual and 
supreme souls is stated with remarkable heightening of the 
: > cp. Katii. 6. 5. 2 Katt. 3. 4. » Katii. 3. 4. 
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effect in S'vet. 4. 6-7,^ adapting the verse Eigv. I. 
164.20:^— 

Two fair-plumaged close friends 
Surround one and the same tree ; 

One of them tastes the sweet berrieSj ^ 

The other, without eating, only gazes downwards.® 

To such a tree the spirit sunk down 

In its impotence mourns, a prey to delusion, 

Yet when it worships and beholds of the other 
The omnipotence and majesty, then its griej departs. 

The entire adhy^ya, S'vet. 5, serves as a further exposi- 
tion of this contrast. Here, t» begin with, vv. 2-6 depict 
the supreme soul, how at the beginning it gave birth to 
Hiranyagarbha {Icapila rishi) as first-born, how it ever 
expands and contracts the web of the broad universe, how 
as Is'vara exacting recompense it makes to grow and 
brings to maturity the fruit of all works. Then follows 
in vv. 7-12 the description of the “ other ” (the expression 
links itself with the verses 4, 7 already quoted), i.e. the 
individual soul ; — 

m 

7. The doer of works of inevitable result, abundant in fruit, 

Yea and the enjoyer of that which he does, 
lie wanders as lord of life, in every form, 

Wrought of the three gunas, on triple path, even according to his work. 

B. An inch in height, shining like the sun, 

Endowed with thought and self-consciousness, 

By virtue of his buddhi, his atman, 

The other appears, small as a needle’s point. 

9. Split a hundred times the tip of a hair, 

And take therefrom a hundredth part, 

That deem I the size of the soul, 

And yet it wins immortality. 


^ Muiifl. 3. 1. 1-2 also is probably dependent on it. 

2 On the original meaning, cp. Allgemeine EMdtung, pp. 112, 113, 
fBigv. 1. 164. 20. 
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10. He is iieitber male nor female, 

And yet is lie not neuter ; 

Even according to the body which he chooses, 

He resides in this or in that. 

11. Through the delusion of thought, touch, sight. 

He moves as soul, in harmony with his work, 

By the eating, drinking, begetting, which he himself effects, 

Changing here and there into various forms. 

12. As soul he selects many gross forms. 

Many subtle also, corresponding to his virtue; 

And that which fetters him by force of his deeds and self 

To these, tetters him also to others. 

The individual soul is h^re contrasted with the supreme 
soul as being endowed with sankalpa (the activity of the 
manas), ahanlcdra and huddlii, enjoying the fruit of its 
action; and is described in a descending scale as “an 
inch in height,” “ small as a needle’s point,” small as the 
ten-thousandth part of the tip of a hair, — “ and it,” so it is 
further said, “ wins immortality i.e. after getting rid of 
the delusion of empirical reality, we recognise this infinitely 
small individual soul as identical with the infinitely 
great supreme soul.^ The clear distinction and yet repeat- 
edly asserted identity of the two- is already the stand- 
point of the later Vedl,nta, as it has been characterised above 
at the beginning of this Chapter. 

4. Reason for the Assumption of Bodily Form 

If however the individual soul is a mere apparition as 
compared with the supreme soul, how comes the eternally 
free and blessed supreme soul to assume this apparitional 
form, and as individual soul, having strayed from its true 
being to Ijeeome fettered, to wander and to suffer ? This 
question first arises in the latest Upanishads, and the 
answer's to it are very indefinite and unsatisfactory. 

In Pras'na 3. 1 the question is proposed : — “Whence 
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does this prana (the individual soul) originate, and how 
does it enter into this body ? and the answer runs — From 
the atman (the supreme soul) this prina originates ; as the 
shadow on a man, so he projects himself on it; and he 
enters into this body manolcritena.” This term S'ahkara 
explains as manah-sahkalpa-ie'c'hd-ddl nishpanna-har- 
manimittetia, “ because of his works which have origin- 
ated from the will, desire, etc. of the manas ” ; thus 
actions and imprisonment in the samsara as their 
inevitable consequence would be the result ^f the free will 
of the soul. It must be admitted that this explanation 
is disputable on grammatical grounds, since manohritena 
can only be resolved as mano-{a)kritena, and would 
mean, — Without assent of its will, contrary to its will 
the soul is involved in the samsara. 

The answer which is given to the same question in 
Maitr. 3. 2, falling back upon the terminology current 
later in the Saiikhya, shows a deeper insight. After 
establishing the distinction between the immortal (supreme) 
fi,tman and the natural (individual), it goes on to say 
here: — “Assuredly his immortal atman continues to 
exist (uncontaminate4) like the drojTs of water on the 
lotus flower (which only apparently assume its colouring) ; 
but yet this atman is overcome by the gunas of prakriti. 
Being thus overcome then it falls into an illusion, and 
because of this illusion it fails to recognise the august and 
holy creator subsisting in itself ; but torn asunder and 
defiled by the stream of gunas it becomes without 
support, weak, broken down, sensual, disordered, and 
a prey to delusion fancies ‘This is I,’ ‘This is mine,’ 
and fetters itself by its own action, as a bird by its nest.” 

Finally the verse may be quoted which forms the con- 
clusion of the Maitr. Up. 7. 11 : — 

To taste of reality and illusion 

The great Self becomes twofold. 
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According to this the individual soul would be dependent 
on the desire of the supreme soul to experience the illusion 
of a life in the world as well as eternal reality. 

In ancient times therefore the same difficulties were 
encountered which meet us when we search for causal 
relations in a sphere which by its very nature is beyond 
the reach of the entire rule of causality. 

X5L The Organs of the Soul 
1. Later View 

Here also it is worth wffiile to begin with the teaching 
of the later Vedanta in order then to trace in the sphere 
of the Upanishads the development which led up to it. 

In agreement with the views of modern physiology, 
Sankara distinguishes (1) manas and indriyas (the 
organs of relation), and (2) the five prarms (the organs 
of nutrition), with which are associated as accompanying 
upddhis of the soul (3) sMshmam s'artram, the subtle 
body, and (4) a factor that changes from one birth to 
another, karma, the actions of each several existence. 

(1) To the brain as the central organ, and its two 
dependents the sensible and the motor nerves, corresponds 
the relation of manas (mind and conscious will) to the 
&vejndna — indriyas, or organs of knowledge (these are, 
following the order of the five elements to which they 
correspond, — hearing, touch, sight, taste and smell), and 
the five harma-indriyas, or organs of action (speech, 
hands, feet, and the organs of generation and secretion). 
The jnfina-indriyas convey the impressions of the senses 
to the manas, which manufactures them into ideas 
[sankalpa). On this side therefore it corresponds to our 
mind. These ideas are then formed into resolves 
(sahkalpa) by the manas in its function as “ conscious 
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will,” and are carried into execution by the five karma- 
indriyas. The assigning a common organ {manas) for 
mind and conscious will, and a common function 
{sanhalpa) for ideas and resolves corresponds to the 
physiological fact, according to which the brain both 
shapes the impressions of the sensible nerves into ideas, 
and also carries into execution these ideas, so far as they 
become resolves of the will, by means of the motor nerves. 
Manas in Sankara’s view is the sole internal organ. 
Buddhi, ahahkara and c'ittam, which are trearted as separate 
organs by the Sankhya and Yoga, are with him merely 
functions of manas.^ 

(2) Breathing, circulation of the blood, and nourish- 
ment equally with the quickening of the body are the 
functions of the prana, which penetrates the whole body 
in its varieties as prana, apdna, vydna, uddna and 
samdna. According to Sankara, the prana causes 
exspiration (uc'c'hvdsa), the apdna inspiration (nis'vdsa).^ 
The vydna sustains life when thn breath is arrested. 
The samdna is concerned with digestion. The uddna 
effects the departure of the soul from the body at death. 
According to other teachers,^ the p>rdnh serves for breath- 
ing, the apdna for evacuation, the vydna for quickening, 
the uddna for the departure of the soul, the samdna for 
the assimilation of food. 

(3) A third companion of the soul in its wanderings is 
the “subtle body” {sukshmam s'ariram), i.e. “ the subtle 
parts of the elements which form the seed of the body ” 
{deJia-tdjdnidhdta-sdksli.mdni). While the gross body is 
dissolved at death, the subtle body departs with the 

1 Satvam 2. 4. C, 2. .3. 22. 

^ cp. S'Hukara on Ohand. 1. 3. 3 : — yacl mi furushah pxinit% m>n]cha~ndsi~ 
Mhhydm vdyum vahir nihsdmyat% sa p'dna-aJzhyo vdyor vritti-vis' esho ; yad 
apdnitiy apas'msiti, tdbliydm eva antar dkarshati vdyum^ so ^iidna-dhhyd 
mttili (otherwise on Ch^nd. 3. 13. 3, Prasiia 3. 5). 

® e.g. Vedantasara 94-98. 
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organs. It is related to the gross body as, the seed to 
the plant, or as the functions of seeing, hearing, etc., which 
depart with the soul, to the physical eye and ear. 

(4) Besides this subsstratum of the elements {hlvtita- 
ds'raya), out of which the body is built up in the follow- 
ing birth, the soul lastly is further attended by the 
ethical substratum (karma-ds'raya), which determines 
the character of the new body and life. This ethical 
substratum is formed by the actions committed in the 
course of each "’several life, and is therefore different for 
each soul and for each life course. Without these factors 
the souls with their organs would be indistinguishable 
from one another. ^ 

2. The Atman and the Organs 

“ In the beginning the atman alone in the form of a 
man was this universe. He gazed around ; he saw nothing 
there but himself. Thereupon he cried out at the 
beginning : — ‘ It is l!’ Thence originated the name I. 
Therefore to-day, when anyone is summoned, he answers 
first ‘It is I ’ ; and then only he names the other name 
which he bears.” According to this passage, the first 
consciousness, and therefore the starting - point and 
vehicle of all certainty is self-consciousness,^ and that for 
the supreme as well as for the individual soul, for the two 
are one. Only later, when this original idealism had been 
obscured by the advancing realism, and a distinction had 
been set up between supreme and individual soul, does 
ahahhdra appear among the functions or organs of the 
latter,® as though the lUman the creator of the universe 
were something other than the self in me ; a proposition 
which to the Indians as well as to Descartes serves already 

1 Brill. 1. 4. 1. ® In Gliand. 7. 25. 1 termed ^hankdra. 

^ For tlie first time in S'vet. 5. 8 and Prasma 4. 8 ; so later on in Maitr. 
2. 5, 3. 2, 6. 5, PraHagniliotra 4, Malia 1, and in the Sahkhya. 
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as tlie alpha and omega of all knowledge of the truth. 
“ The self is the basis {ds'raya) for the validity of proof, 
and therefore is constituted also before the validity of 
proof. And because it is thus formed it is impossible to 
call it in question. For we may call S thing in question 
which comes up (dgantuka) to us (from''without), but not 
our own essential being. For if a man calls it in question, 
yet is it his own essential being.” ^ This thought is found 
expressed in the Upanishads, besides the passage above 
quoted from Brih. 1. 4. 1, in S'vet. 1. 2 also, in so far as 
it is there said ; — 

There are time, nature, necess^y, chance, 

Primitive matter, spirit, — is the union of these 

As primal basis conceivable ? Not so. For it is one Self. 

All the first principles proposed by other schools, time, 
nature, necessity, etc., are to be abandoned, dtmabhdvdt, 
because the self, the ^tman, is to be assumed as the first 
principle of things, since it is the necessary presupposition 
of them all. 

This i,tman which in each one of us, as before the be- 
ginning of things is conceived as the I, as the passage from 
the Brih. sets forth further from the empirical standpoint, 
created the universe of names and forms, and then as soul 
entered into it : — “ right to the tips of the fingers ” he fills 
the body, and is hidden in it like the knife in the sheath 
or the fire in the fuel. “ Therefore he is not seen, for he 
is divided ; as breathing he is called breath, as speaking 
speech, as seeing eye, as hearing ear, as understanding 
mind ; all these are only names for his effects.”^ As eye 
he is tlie centre {ehdyanam) of all forms, as ear the centre 
of all sounds, etc.® “When the eye directs itself into 
space, it is the spirit in the eye, the eye (itself) serves 
(only) for seeing ; and if a man desires to smell, that is the 
1 S'afikara on Bralimasdtra 2. 3 . 7. 
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4tman, the nose serves only for odours,” ^ etc. The eye is 
nothing but eye, the ear nothing but ear, of that he who 
knows Brahman is aware,^ and abandons the hearing of 
hearing, the thought of thinking, the speaking of speech, 
etc., in order to ^Tasp that by which speech, breath, eye, 
ear and manas 'are harnessed and dismissed to their 
occupations.® This essential identity of the organs with 
the htman, when regarded empirically, appears as a 
creation of them from it ; — “ from it originates breath, the 
mind, and aB the senses.”^ According to Clmnd. 6. 5, 
manas, prhna and speech are the most subtle product of 
the elements, food, water and heat, created by the atman. 
To the organs of the individual htman there correspond in 
the universe the forces of nature (nature gods) as organs 
of the cosmical atman. Following up the ideas, which we 
learnt to know from the hymn of the purusha,® Ait. 1. 1-2 
represents the gods Agni, Vayu, Aditya, Dis', etc. as 
originating from the mouth, nose, eyes, ears, etc. of the 
primeval man, and these then enter into the individual 
man as speech, smell, sight, hearing. According to the 
Brih. Up., on the contrary, which in general prefers to 
start from the individual,® the individual organs, speech, 
smell, eye, ear, manas, which are born at first as children 
of Prajhpati, are filled with evil by the demons, and then 
by the prhna are led beyond the reach of evil and death, 
to enjoy a continued existence as fire, wind, sun, the 
heavenly regions and the moon.'^ The later theory ® of the 
protectorate which the nature gods exercise over the 
psychical organs depends upon conceptions of this kind. 
It makes its appearance first in Brih. 4. 4. 1, where a 

I Chilnf]. 8. 12. 4. 2 Brih. 4. 4. 18. 

Kena 1--2 ; cp. t.be paraplirase of this passage in Maitr. 6. 31. 

Mimd. 2. 1. 3. 

Eigv. X. 90. 13-14 ; cp. Allgemeine Einleitung, p. 157. 

® cp. especially Brih. 1. 4, 6 ad Jin. 

^ Brih, 1. 3. 11-lG ; cp. Cliand. 1, 2. ® e,g, Pras^na 3. 8. 
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clescription is given liow at death the material eye is set 
free/ and the spirit that dwells in the eye returns out- 
wards to the sun/ while the psychical organ of the faculty 
of sight gathers with the rest of the organs in the heart 
around the soul, in order to journey forCh in its company. 

The names and number of the organs are still uncertain 
in the older texts. In Chand. 3. 1. 3 and Brih. 6. 4. 5f. 
the word indriyam has still the meaning of “ force ” ; it 
is first employed by Kaush. 2. 15, Kath.. 3. 4 as a name 
for the organs, as the physical forces in «:nan. In the 
older texts the organs collectively are called the pranas, 
the “ vital breaths,” by virtue of a denommatio a potiori, 
from the organ of breathing (prana), as being the most 
important and that upon which the life is dependent. 
“Therefore they are not called voices, eyes, ears, minds, 
but vital breaths (prandh), for the breath (prana) is all 
of them.” ® As regards the number also of the organs, no 
agreement exists. It is frequently mentioned that man, 
like Prajapati in his character as the moon,‘‘ consists of 
sixteen parts. This is the case in the narrative of Chand. 
6. 7.® How little what was intended by the sixteen parts 
was understood is shown by S'atap. Sr.^^X. 4. 1. 17, where 
the sixteen syllables of the words Ionian, tvac, asrij, medas, 
mdmsam, sndvan, asthi, majjd (hair, skin, blood, sap, flesh, 
sinew, bones, marrow) do duty as such. In Pras'na 6 the 
sixteen parts are enumerated as (1) prdna, (2) s'raddhd, 
faith, (3-7) the five elements, (8) indriyam, the organs of 
sense considered as one, (9) manas, (10) annam, food, 
(11) vtryam, strength, (12) tapas, (13) mantrdh, (14) 
harman, (15) lolcdh, (16) ndman. The same are to be 
understood in S'vet. 5. 14, according to the commentary. 
It is perhaps on this sixteenfold enumeration of the parts 

^ Brill. 4. 3? 36. 2 ^p. tlie amplificatioiis in Brih. 3. 2. 13. 

^ Ciiand, 5. 1. 15. ^ Brih. 1. 5. 14. 

^ cp, Mmjci. 3. 2. 7, Pras'na 6. 
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of a man that the later summary of the organs as the ten 
indriyas with manas and the five pranas depends. By the 
“seven pranas” of Mund. 2. 18 should be understood, 
as in S'atap. Br. VI. 4. 2. 5 and elsewhere, the seven 
openings in the*' head ; these with the two lower are 
described in S'vet. 3. 18 and later ^ as the nine gates of 
the city of the body. Adding the navel and Brahma- 
randhram ^ the number becomes eleven.® An older verse ^ 
describes the head as a drinking bowl with the opening at 
the side, on vfhose edges (the seven openings in the head) 
seven rishis (the seven organs of sense) dwell, who are 
identical with the seven guardians of the universe. A 
modification of this verse ^names speech as the eighth, and 
therefore by the seventh rishi (after ears, eyes, nostrils) 
vdc' must again be understood as the organ of taste, and 
to this the explanation that follows ® refers. 

The seven so-called openings of the head have un- 
doubtedly been the starting-point for the original enumera- 
tion of the organs of sense, as is clear from the fact that 
in the texts of the older Upanishads only speech, breath 
(smell), eye, ear and manas as a fifth are usually named as 
organs of sense (pranas).'' Where the number is fewer, 
special reasons are generally present, as in Brih. 3. 1. 3-6, 
where the number four is found, or Chand. 3. 13. 5, 5. 23. 
2, where the surprising omissions are perhaps to be ex- 
plained by the fact that smell was supposed to be already 
included in the five pranas.® Where more than five 
organs are named the additions are usually appended to, 
or even made to precede the original speech, breath, eye, 
ear, manas. Thus in Brih. 2. 5. 1-7 (s'ariram, retas), 3. 2. 

1 e.g, Yogaslldia 4, Yogatattvam 13, Bliag. G. 5. 13. 

2 Ait. 1. 3. 12, ® Katli. 5. 1. ^ Atharvav. X. 8. 9. 

s Brill. 2, 2. 3. ^ Brih. 2. 2. 4:. 

^ Tliis is tlie case in Brih. 1. 3. 2-6, 1. 4. 7, 2. 2. 3, Clirm4. 1. 2, 2-6, 2. 7, 
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13, 3. 7. 16-23 (tvac', vijndnam, retas), 4. 1. 2-7 
(hridayam)} Brih. 3. 2. 2-9 is peculiar, where eight 
organs of sense are enumerated as the eight grahas or 
seizers (organ of smell, speech, tongue, eye, ear, manas, 
hands, skin), to which their objects correspond as 
atigrahas or over-seizers (smell, name, taste, form, sound, 
desire, action, touch). The assigning here of the names 
prana and apdna severally to the organ of smell and to 
smell itself will be discussed later on. The name gralia 
(seizer) for the organs of sense, accordingn to Sankara ^ 
would signify that by them the soul is fettered to objects 
(6ad%aie hshetrajno ’nena graha-sanjnakena bandha- 
nena iti). In this may be fofind a confirmation of our 
conjecture® that the later conception of the “ bands of the 
heart ” ^ is derived from this passage or the view contained 
in it, that gralia and atigraha tie the knots, which are un- 
loosed on deliverance. The name indriyas for the organs 
of sense first meets us in the Upanishads in the rite of 
Kaush. 2. 15. The later enumeration of ten together with 
manas is followed with one exception. In the summary at 
the close they are again described by the old name oi ‘pranas. 
The oldest passage which cites the ten later indriyas 
complete, with the addition of manas and hridayam, is 
Brih. 2. 4. 11.® With manas but without hridayam in 
the later total of eleven they appear first in Pras'na 4. 2, 
in evident contrast with the five pranas ; while in the 
continuation of the passage ® there are enumerated the five 
elements, five tanmatras, ten indriyas with their objects, 
together with manas, buddhi, ahankhra, cittam, tejas and 
prana. This passage is at one and the same time the pre- 

’ cp. Ait. 1. 1. 4, KausL. 3. 5. 

2 On BralimasAtra 2. 4. 6. 

® See Deiissen, Upan., p. 430. 

First in Cli^nd. 7. 26. 2, then Kath. 6. 15, Mund. 2. 2. 8, 3. 2. 9, and as 
“bands of ignorance” in Mnnd. 2. 1. 10. 

^ -4. 5, 12. 


Pras'na 4. 8. 
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cursor of the Ved&nta’s sixteenfold enumeration of the psy- 
chical organs, and of the Stokhya’s twenty-five principles. 

3. Manas and the Ten Indriyas 

The earliest pcsssage in which, as in the later Ve(htnta, 
the indriyas are ‘specified as neither more nor less than 
ten, subordinated to the manas as the central organ, and 
with it placed in contrast with the five pranas as the 
forces of unconscious life that are active even in sleep, is 
Pras'na 4. 2. ^As the rays of light are gathered into the 
sun at sunset “ so also (on falling asleep) all this becomes 
one in the manas as supreme deity ; therefore it comes to 
pass that then nothing is Tieard by a man, nothing seen, 
nothing smelt, nothing tasted, and nothing felt, nothing 
spoken, nothing comprehended, nothing begotten, nothing 
evacuated, no motion hither and thither, but as it is said 
he is asleep. Then the fires of prana awaken {prana, 
apdna, vydna, samdna, uddna, which are then fm’ther 
explained) in this city (of the body).” This conception of 
manas as the central organ of the faculties of knowledge 
and action, of the powers of perception and conscious deter- 
mination, and therefore of that which we call “ mind ” 
and “ conscious will,” was at first gradually elaborated. 
Originally manas had a more general meaning, and in its 
indefinite character corresponded nearly to our “ disposi- 
tion,” “ feeling,” “ heart,” “ spirit.” As such manas repre- 
sents not infrequently the spiritual principle in general, 
and becomes sometimes a name for the first principle of 
things. Brahman or the 4tman.^ Even in the Upanishacls, 
epithets of Brahman like manomaya, “ consisting of 
manas,” are occasionally found,^ and manas is one of the 

^ cp. tlie tendency pointed ont, Allgemeine Einleitung, pp. 205, 206, to 
conceive Prajapati as manas, and especially tlie beautiful liymn Yaj. Saihli. 
34. 1-6 (translated ^'5., p, 335), wliicli as S'imsanJcal'pa included by 
tlie Oupnek’liat even in the Upanishads, 

2 Cliand. 3. 14. 2, Brih. 5. 6. 1, Taitt. 1. 6, 1, MuikI. 2. 2. 7. 
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symbols under which Brahman is worshipped^ In Ait. 
3. 2 also manas appears still among the functions or 
modifications of Brahman described as “ consciousness ” 
(prajndnam ) : — “ what this heart and manas is, reflection, 
imagination, meditation, invention, min^, insight, resolve, 
purpose, desire, emotion, recollection, Conception, force, 
life, love, will, — all these are names of consciousness.” 
Nay, even in the section Kaush. 3, where generally manas 
appears in its later signification as an organ side by side 
with speech, sight, hearing,® and as such is aubordinated to 
“ consciousness ” (prajnd —prana = brahman ; ep. 3. 8 : — 
“ we should not seek for manas, but to know the thinker), 
even here in 3. 7, in contradicfton to the ordinary usage, 
manas is again employed in the old way as a synonym for 
“consciousness”: — “For speech bereft of prajna (com 
sciousness) cannot bring any name whatever to conscious- 
ness, for it is said, ‘My manas (mind) was elsewhere 
{anyatra me mano ’hMit), therefore have I not become 
conscious of that name.” Precisely the same is then 
further said of the remaining organs, breath, eye, ear, 
tongue, etc., until the series reaches manas, where the 
formula is dropped, in order to conceal the contradiction 
in the double use of the word. In its second narrower 
meaning as the j)sychical organ of conception and will 
manas stands originally on a line with the organs of sense, 
as is shown by the description of the organs of sense 
(pranas) quoted above, and frequently repeated as speech, 
breath, eye, ear and manas. All five are subordinated to 
the atman : — “ As breathing he is called breath, as speaking 
speech, as seeing eye, as hearing ear, as understanding 
mind (manas)-, all these are only names for his effects.”® 

^ SU'p. p. Ill f. 

2 cp. 3. 3 :-w-‘‘men live even without manas, for we see fools,” and so in 
wliat follows. 

3 Brill. 1, 4. 7. 
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In BriL 1. 3. 2-6 all five are filled with evil by the demons, 
and then by the vital breath in the mouth (dsanya prana) 
are led beyond evil and death. But the true knowledge 
that every sensible perception is a work of the mind 
(manas), from which it follows that the rest of the organs 
of sense are subordinated to the nianas, comes to the front 
in the Upanishads, appearing in the famous oft-quoted 
saying of Brih. 1. 5. 3.^ “ ‘ I was elsewhere with my mind 

(manas), therefore I did not see ; I was elsewhere with 
my mind, therefore I did not hear,’ so it is said ; for only 
with the mind do we see, and only with the mind do we 
hear. Desire, judgement, doubt, belief, unbelief, firmness, 
weakness, modesty, knowledge, fear, — all this is only 
manas. When then anyone is touched from behind, he 
knows it through the manas.” This passage which is repro- 
duced in Maitr. 6. 3, and countless times subsequently, and 
which all future ages regarded as authoritative, asserts that 
the manas, although only the organ of the atman, is yet 
the central organ of the entire conscious life ; which not only 
as “the primary root of the five faculties of knowledge ” ^ 
shapes into ideas ® the impressions of sight, hearing, taste, 
smell, touch, since we “ see only with the mind, hear with 
the mind,” but stamps these ideas further as resolves of the 
will {sankalpa, cp. Chftnd. 7. 4), so that in the latter sense 
the manas becomes the organ of the will and its expression 
by the five organs of action (speech, grasp, movement, 
evacuation, begetting), “For by the manas is a man im- 
pelled towards his wife, and begets with her a son, who 
is like him”;^ “And when a man directs his manas 
to the study of the sacred hymns and sayings, then he 

^ Forming a counterpart to the verse of Epicharmiis : — vovs 6pfj koI vqvs 
aKOV€L, rakXa Kcocj^a /cal ru^Xa. 

^ panc'a-huldhi-ddim4lam, SVet. 1. 5. 

^ sahJcal;pa—^^ the definition of a presented object as black, white, etc.” ; 
S'ankara on Brih. 1. 5. 3. 
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studies them ; or to the accomplishment of works, then he 
accomplishes them ; or to the desire for sons and cattle, 
then he desires them ; or to the desire for the present and 
the future world, then he desires them.”^ Accordingly 
in Taitt. 2. 3 also, of the purusha ccfusisting of manas 
{manomaya) “the Yajus is the head, tlfe Eic' is the right 
side, the Saman the left side,” etc. ; because the sacrificial 
cult depends upon the Vedas, and this is founded on the 
selfish desires of the gods for offerings, and of men for the 
blessings of the gods. The superiority o4 manas to the 
indriyas is further expanded in Kath. 6. 7 : — “ Manas stands 
higher than the senses ” ; and in Kath. 3. 3, where the 
senses are represented as the horses yoked to the waggon 
of the body, but the manas as their bridle. This illustra- 
tion is changed in a sense still more favourable to the 
manas in Maitr. 2. 6, where the organs of knowledge 
{huddhi-indriydni) are the five reins, the organs of action 
(Jcarma indriydni) are the horses, the manas is the driver, 
and the prakriti his whip. By means of this manas drives 
the organs of action (speech, grasp, movement, evacuation, 
begetting) to their work, and they are then guided and 
controlled by manas by means of the organs of knowledge 
(sight, hearing, taste, smell, touch). Later passages which 
exliibit manas side by side with the Imddhtndriydni and 
karmendriydni are G-arbha 4 and Pran&gnihotra 4. 
Mention is made in Maha 1 of ten indriydni with manas 
as an eleventh. Their ten functions are already named 
in the passage quoted above from Pras'na 4. 2. An 
enumeration of the ten corresponding organs is not found 
within our recollection earlier than Manu 2. 89 f. 

5. The Prdm, and its Five Varieties 

Pr&na also, like manas, is a word of very varied mean- 
ing, which only gradually attained its later technical 
1 CMnd. 7. 3. 1. 
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significance. Originally prana is the “ breath ” ; then the 
“ life ” as connected with the process of breathing. In 
this character the pr&na frequently becomes an empirical 
and consequently symbolical representation of the atman. 
In the older period^ all the vital powers (speech, breath, 
eye, ear, manas, etc.), like the life, were called the pranas. 
Only gradually manas and the indriyas as the forces of 
conscious life ’were separated from the prana, which with 
its five subdivisions is incessantly active in waking 
and in sleep,»and is consequently the especial vehicle of 
life as such. In sleep manas enters into the prana, ^ and 
causes the soul “to guard its lower nest by the prana.”® 
It is from this perhaps that the later conception is derived 
that in sleep, while the organs of sense are absorbed into 
manas, the fires of prana keep watch in the city of the 
body.* These fires of pr^na, which are on the watch in 
sleep, are themselves five in number, viz. prana, apdna, 
vydna, samdna, uddna, and they are mentioned together 
both earlier and later numberless times, and employed 
in the most varied allegories, without its being possible 
to obtain a clear and consistent explanation of them. 
Sometimes only fwo {prana and .apdna) are named,® or 
three® {prana, apdna, vydna), or four’^ {prana, apdna, 
vydna, uddna), usually however all five.® This number is 
exceeded, as far as we know, only in Sarvopanishats. 10, 
where fourteen prS,nas are mentioned.® 

^ Occasionally also later, e.gf. Prasaia 3. 4. 

2 CMnd. 6. 8. 2. ® Brill. 4. 3, 12. Pras'na 4. 3. 

Taitt. It. 3. 14. 7 ; Atliarvav. 11. 4. 13, Ait Ir. 2. 1 ; Katli. 5. 3 ; 
Mimd.2. 1.7. 

« Brill. 3. 1. 10, 5. 14. 3, Chand. 1. 3. 3, Taitt. 1. 5. 3, 2. 2. 

\ : (^ Brih. 3. 4. 1. ' 

8 Brill. 1. 5. 3, 3. 9. 26, CMnd. 3. 13. 1--5, 5. 19-23, Taitt. 1. 7, Pras-'na 
3. 5, 4. 4, Maitr. 2. 6, 6. 4, 6. 9, 6. 33, 7. 1-5, Amritab. 34-35, Praiiagnili. 1. 4, 
Kantbasa’utll, Nrisimliott. 9, etc. ^ 

® On tbeir fourteen names, wliicli tlie sclioliast cites, cp. Yedantasaxa 
93-104. , , 
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Often as the five pranas are enumerated in the 
Upanishads, it is rarely that anything is found which 
serves to explain them. We propose to attempt to 
determine the several conceptions involved, so far as is 
practicable. ^ 

(l) Prana and (2) Apdna. In the first place, it is 
certain from the witnesses cited on p. 264 that, according 
to Sankara,^ prana denotes exspiration, apdna inspiration. 
The question is how this result is arrived at. Originally, 
in all probability prdna and apdna both deifoted the same 
thing, viz. breath (without distinction of exspiration and 
inspiration) in general (whether with the slight difference 
that y)ra-aw signifies “to begin to breathe,” apa-an “to 
cease to breathe,” in support of which view Eigv. X. 189. 2 
is quoted, may be left undetermined considering the 
uncertainty of this passage). There is nothing in the pre- 
positions to form the basis of a distinction, since pra {n-po) 
“ forwards, onwards ” is quite ambiguous, and apa [diro, 
from) may just as well mean “ from’within outwards ” as 
“ from without inwards.” Prdna however is by far the 
more usual expression, and therefore where it stands alone 
frequently denotes the sense of smell, consequently inspi- 
ration, as in the passage S'atap. Br. X. 5. 2. 15 quoted by 
Bohtlingk, or in Brih. 1. 3. 3, Chand. 1. 2. 2, Ait. 1. 3. 4. 
So very clearly in Kaush. 2. 5 : — ydvad vai 2^urusho 
bhdshate, na tdvat prdnitum s'aknoti. Where however 
'prdna and apdna stand side by side, there (apart from the 
conception of apdna as the wind of digestion, as to which 
see below), so far as a distinction can be recognised, prdna 
is exspiration and apdna inspiration. This is the ease 
probably as early as Chand. 1. 3. 3, because it is said 
previously ® “this is hot,” and “as sound is it described.” 

'‘ On BratinfasAtra, p. 723. 1-4, and on Chand. 1. 3. 3. 

- Iii 1. 3. 2j where praiia only can be the subject, since apaiia has not yet 
been named. 
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Both definitions apply better to exspiration than to in- 
spiration. Though in Brih. 1. 3. 3 and Chand. 1. 2. 2 
prana as the vehicle of scent appears in its more general 
meaning of “breath” (inspiration and exspiration), in the 
parallel passage Tab Up. Br. 2. 1. 16 the apana takes its 
place : — “ Its misfortune is that it inspires an evil odour 
by the api,na.” ^ Here therefore ap^na is certainly inspi- 
ration. So in Tal. Up. Br. 1. 60. 5 : — apdnena jighrati, 
“ a man smells with inspiration,” not “ one smells with 
exhalation (!).» The same argument applies in Tal. Up. 
Br. 4. 22. 2-3; the world-producing waters “huss” iti 
eva 'prdc'ili prds'vasan ; sa vdva prdno ’hhavat. Tdli 
'prdnya apdnan, sa vd a^dno ’hhavat. The sound huss 
and the expression prdcih prds'vasan point quite un- 
mistakeably to prana as exspiration, and consequently 
to ap4na as inspiration. The principal passage is Brih. 3. 
2. 2 : — prdno vai grahah; so ’pdnena atigrahena grihito ; 
’pdnena hi gandham jighrati. Everyone sees that the 
context requires the ’meaning faculty of smell and smell, 
and Bohtlingk need not have reproached me on the 
supposition that I failed to see it. He might have 
assumed that I had other reasons for my inability to 
accept his suggestion of a simple correction here in the 
desired sense. My reason was, that there existed here 
something in the background which exercised possibly a 
stronger attraction on the author or redactor of the passage 
than analogy or consistency, viz. — the wish to join pri,na 
and apana together here also as graha and atigraha in 
accordance with their usual association. Apdna therefore, 
inspiration as the vehicle of smell, represented the latter, 
and the explanatory addition {apdnena hi gandham 

^ pdjpam gandham a^dniti. These words cannot signify, as Oertel main- 
tains is possible, “ exhaling bad odour/’ since it is said previoi'»>ely of the prana, 
i.e, breath in the mouth according to the parallel passages, na pdpam gandham 
apdniti. 
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jighrati) was employed in order to justify the connnec- 
tion, not as before and usually iDetween graha and 
but between atigraha and the object which it 
represented. That ap&na being inspiration, prana by its 
side (in its general meaning of “ breath ”J could not at the 
same time denote the sense of smell, as so often elsewhere, 
would therefore be overlooked. That the original author 
of the paragraph caused this confusion, I find myself 
unable to believe ; but the mistake, if we must so call 
it, is older than the separation of the r Kanvas and 
M&dhyandinas, and therefore not much less than three 
thousand years old,^ and certainly would not have main- 
tained its ground all this time^if apana had not already 
at that period denoted the faculty of smell, and therefore 
inspiration. The same conclusion follows from the sym- 
bolical treatment in Brih. 6. 4. 10-11, where the direction 
is given, if unfruitfulness is desired, ahhiprdnya apdnydt, 
if fruitfulness, apanj/a abhiprdnydt. The suppression of 
the vital power is symbolised by inspiration, its excita- 
tion by exspiration. Since however the emphasis lies not 
on the gerund but on the finite verb, apdnydt signifies 
already in this passage^ “ he inspires,” ubhiprdnydt, “ he 
exspires.” ^ It is doubtful whether in Kath. 5. 3 'drddhvam 
prdnam unnayiti, apdnam pratyag asyati, exspiration 
and inspiration are to be understood as suggested by 5. 5, 
or not rather already as breath and the wind of digestion. 
In contrast, that is to say, to the accepted idea of prana 
as exspiration, apana as inspiration, a disposition was 
formed, and grew stronger as time went on, to see in 
prtoa the breath (exspiration and inspiration), and in 
aptoa the wind of digestion dwelling in the bowels. For 
this view the following passages are cited. The prana 

^ cp- Deussen, Z7jpa?i., p. 377. 

2 In tixe translation I allow myself to be betrayed into regarding it vice 
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originates from the nose, the ap§,na from the navel of the 
primeval man ; V ayu corresponds to the prana, Mrityu 
to the apana;® the prana smells the food, the aptijia 
overmasters it.® So possibly in the passage quoted, Kath. 
5. 3. In Pras'na' S. 5, the prana has its seat in eye, ear, 
mouth and nose', the apana presides over the organs of 
evacuation and generation.^ The prana makes its exit 
upwards, the apana downwards, and carries off the 
excrements.® The apftna serves for evacuation.® The 
prhna dwells in the heart, the apana in the bowels.'^ The 
apana is neighbour to the testicles.® This is the view 
adopted also by Ved&ntasara 94-95, and the commentary 
on Ch4nd. 3. 13. 3 and Sankara’s judgement on 1. 3. 3 
maintains the same. 

(3) Vydna, “ interspiration,” is “ the bond between 
prana and apana.® The conception of it is accommodated 
to that of apana. If this is inspiration, then vydna is the 
breath which sustains the life, when e.g. in drawing a stiff 
bow a man neither inspires nor exspires. If, on the con- 
trary, apana is the wind of digestion, then vyana is the 
bond of union between it and the prana, rules in the 
veins,^® and sweejlfe like a flame through ail the limbs. 
So also in Vedh,ntasara 96. 

(4) Samdna, “ all-breathing,” bears the narne because, 
according to Pras'na 4. 4, it “leads to union” {samam 
nayati) exspiration and inspiration. On the other hand, 
according to Pras'na 3. 5 and Maitr. 2. 6, it assimilates 
the food, and according to Amritab. 34, 37 dwells white 
as milk in the navel. Cp. Vedantasara 98. 

1 Ait. 1. 1. 4 . 2 1. 2. 4 . 3 Ait. 1. 3. 4 , 10. 

^ In Pras'na 4. 2~3, on tlie contrary, evacuation and generation are 
subordinated to the iiianas, not to the pranas ; apparently therefore it follows 
the view first discussed. 

® Maitr. 2. 6. ® Garbha 1. Amrkabindhii 34. 

® Sannyasa 4. ® Ch^nd. 1. 3. 3. Chand. 1. 3. 5. 

Maitr. 2. 6. Pras'na 3. 6. Aiuritab. 35. 37. 
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(5) Uddna, or “up-breathing,” according to the 
usual view maintained also in Pras'na 3. 7, conducts the 
soul from the body at death, while according to Pras'na 4. 
4 already in deep sleep it guides to Brahman ; it is main- 
tained however in Maitr. 2. 6 that udana “ either brings 
up again or swallows down that which is eaten and drunk.” 
Elsewhere it is represented as dwelling in the throat.^ 
Similarly also in Vedantas^ra 97, where it is otherwise 
explained as the wind of exit. 

5. The subtle Body and its ethical Qualification 

As further companions of the soul on its wanderings 
together with the indriyas, mS.nas, and the pranas, the 
later Vedinta reckons “ the primitive substance ” {bhMa- 
ds'raya), i.e. the subtle body, and “the foundation of 
works ” (karma-ds'raya), i.e. the moral qualification 
which conditions the future life. On both we are able to 
adduce but little from the Upanishads. 

In Chand. 6. 8. 6 ^ it is said of the dying man : — “ In 
the case of this man, my dear sir, when he dies, his speech 
enters into the manas, manas into the pr&na, pr^na into 
the heat, heat into the supreme godheaQ.” Here, accord- 
ing to Sankara,® as by speech the indriyas as a whole are 
to be understood, so by heat (tejas) the elements as a 
whole, as they constitute the subtle body in their 
character of vehicles of the organs on the departure of 
the soul. According to the words of the text however 
nothing further is implied here than the thought that the 
organs, manas, pr§,na and speech, as they have been derived 
according to Chand. 6. 5 by means of food, water, and heat 
from the “ one being without a second,” so in a similar 
way at death they are again resolved into it as the 
supreme godhead. 

We may recognise a trace of the later theory of the 

^ Aiiiiitab. 34. ^ cp. 6. 15. 2. s 4. 2. 8. 
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subtle body more clearly in the great transmigration text 
Clitocl. 5. 3-10/ where a description is given how the 
waters, having been five times in succession offered in 
sacrifice as faith, soma, rain, food and seed, in the sacrificial 
fires of the heav&ly world, of rain, the earth, man and 
woman, “ at the fifth sacrifice became endowed wdth human 
voice.” ^ Here by the “ waters ” which were offered as 
faith, etc., may certainly be understood the still undivided 
unity of the two companions of the soul, which later were 
distinguished &om one another as the subtle body and the 
ethical qualification.® 

The same is true of the leading passage for both 
doctrines,^ where it is said of the soul as it departs and 
hastens to a new birth : — “In truth, this self is Brahman, 
consisting of knowledge, manas, life, eye and ear, consisting 
of earth, water, wind and ether, consisting of fire and 
not of fire, of desire and not of desire, of anger and not 
of anger, of justice and not of justice, consisting of all. 
Exactly as a man in* this life consists of this or of that, 
exactly as he acts, exactly as he moves, so will he be born ; 
he who does good will be born good, he who does evil will 
be born evil, he becomes holy by holy deeds, evil by 
evil.” If we leave out of consideration the addition “ and 
not by fire ” which is wanting in the Madhyandina re- 
cension, and from which a satisfactory meaning can only 
with difficulty be extracted, the passage enumerates as 
permanent companions of the soul the organs and five 
elements, as changing factors the moral qualities. We 
see here the theories of the subtle body and the ethical 
c|ualification growing up side by side. The following- 
verse is appended : — 

To tills he clings, after tins he aspires by his actions, 

Whereby his inner man (lingaon) and his desire (maaas) abide. 

1 Biih. 6. 2. 2 Chaiid. 5. 3. 3, 5, 9. 1. 

cp. Ijelow, Chap. XI Y. 5. Brih. 4. 4. 6. 
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Here we meet, apparently already a technical term, the 
word lingam, by which the adherents of the Sankhya were 
accustomed later to denote the subtle bodyd It is perhaps 
to be taken in the same meaning further on in Kath. 6. 8 
and S' vet. 6. 9 ; where moreover the £tman is described 
as “ lord of the lord of the senses,” i.e. lord of the subtle 
body. A similar conception may underlie the description 
of the cUman as “higher than this highest complex of 
life.” ^ The lihgam makes its appearance precisely as in 
the later SMkhya in Maitr. 6. 10, especially if we read® 
mahad-ddi-avis'eslia-antam lingam, removing the anu- 
sv^ra point, since the subtle body extends from the malidn 
to the subtle elements (avi(i'esha), not to the gross 
(vis'esha).* The lingas'artram is described in Sarvopani- 
shats. 16 as the vehicle of the organs, the prftnas, the 
gunas, and the ethical qualification, and accordingly is 
identified with the bands of the heart, of which we have 
put forward another explanation {sup. p. 270), referring 
to Brih. 3. 2. 1-9. 

That finally the actions of the soul (the later karma- 
ds'raya) accompany it in the other world, and determine 
the formation of the next life, is often emphasized in the 
Upanishads, and will demand fuller consideration here- 
after. The principal passages for this doctrine are Brih. 3. 

2. 13, 4. 4. 5-6, Chand. 3. 14, 1, Kath. 5. 7, IsA 17, etc. ; 
above all Brih. 4. 4. 3 Then knowledge and actions 
take it by the hand, and its earlier formed experience.” 
According to later belief also® the thoughts which 
occupy a man in the hour of death are of especial 
significance. This idea is found suggested in Pras'na 

3. 10.® 

^ sup. p. 242. 2 Pras'na 5. 5. 

^ As suggested, Deussen, ITpctw., p, 337. 

^ SankliyaifearikS. 38-40. ^ Bliag. G. 8. 6. 

cp. also Chand, 3. 14. 1, Brih. 4. 4. 5, and the prayer of the dying man 
in Is'a 15-17 “Brih. 5. 15. 
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6. Physiological Conclusions from the JJpanishads 

The gross body which the soul abandons at death as 
the mango fruit its stalk, ^ must be distinguished from the 
subtle body, whicli in its capacity as vehicle of the 
psychical organs accompanies the soul on its wanderings 
up to the time of its release. W e propose here by way 
of appendix to collect all that the Upanishads have to say 
on the body, its organs and functions. 

The body i^ the prana’s habitation, of which the head 
forms the roof, in which it is bound to the breath as posts 
by food as the rope.^ It is the &tman “ consisting of the 
juice of food,” annarasamiiya, in which is enclosed the 
‘prdnamaya atman, in this again the manomaya, in this 
the vijhdnamaya, and in this as the innermost the dnan- 
damaya.^ Only later ^ is the dnandamaya ^tman also 
described, like the rest, as a sheath kos'a of the soul.® 
Usually following Brih. 2. 5. 18, and especially Chand. 8. 
1. 1, the body is described as the city of Brahman {Irahma- 
puram), heavenly,® desirable,’’ the highest dwelling of 
Brahman,® in which as a house the lotus flower of the heart 
abides,® in which draing sleep the fires of the prana keep 
watch. This city of the body has eleven,^^ or more usually 
nine gates,^® viz., the nine openings in the body, to which 
when eleven are reckoned the navel and the Brahman orifice 
(hrahmm'andhram) are added. The latter is an imaginary 
orifice of the skull on the top of the head, through which, 
according to Ait. 1. 3. 12, Brahman entered into the body, 

1 Brih. 4. 3. 36. 2 Brih. 2. 2. 1. 

Taitt. 2. 1 f. ^ "by Maitr. 6. 27-28. 

cp. Sarvopanisliats. 9 f., where the ammmaya toian is still further 
divided into six sheaths consisting of food (according to the commentator 
of the Calcutta edition, these are,-— -bones, marrow, fat, skin, flesh and blood. 

^ Miind. 2. 2. 7. ^Brahma-Up. 1. ^ Mimd. 3. 2. 1. 

, Clitind. 8. 1.1, Mahrm. 10. 23, Naray. 6, Atmabodha, 
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and by which the soul, or according to the more usual 
\dew only the souls of the emancipated,^ having ascended 
by the hundred and first vein (subsequently named, 
following Maitr. 6. 21, sushumnd), attains to union with 
Brahman.* Thus the conception is old. The name brahma- 
randhram is first found in Hahsa Up. 3 in connection 
with the six mystical and imaginary regions on the body 
that occur there for the first time (the regions of the belly, 
loins, navel, heart, neck and eyebrows). It is perhaps 
an anticipation of this when, in Ait. 1. 3.*12, eye, nianas 
and the ether of the heart (as the scholiast reckons them), 
are distinguished as special stations of the purusha, or in 
Brahma Up. 4, eye, throat, hefJrt and head (in Brahma Up. 
2, navel, heart, throat and head). From him who forms 
the light within men proceeds also, according to Chand. 3. 

1 3. 8, the warmth of the body and the noises in the ear. 
The latter like digestion are ascribed by Brih. 5. 9 to the 
Vais'vfmara fire in men, which when we bear in mind 
S'atap. Br. X. 6. 1 amounts to the saitie thing. The passages 
Mahan. 11. 10, Maitr. 2. 6, 6. 27, 6. 31 depend on a 
combination of the other two. 

Descriptions of thp body and its farts, usually with a 
pessimistic colouring, are first found at a later period. 
" In this evil - smelling unsubstantial body, shuffled 
together out of bones, skin, sinews, marrow, flesh, seed, 
blood, mucus, tears, eye-gum, dung, urine, gall and 
phlegm, how can we enjoy pleasure ? ” ® “ This body, 

originating from copulation, grown in the pit (of the 
mother’s womb) and issuing forth through the passages of 
the excretions, is a collection of bones daubed over with 
flesh, covered with skin, filled full with dung, urine, 
phlegm, marrow, fat and grease, and to crown all with 
many diseases, like a treasure store crammed with 

ft) 

1 CMnd. 8. 6. 6. 16. 

2 cp. Bralimavidyi. 12, and especially Taitt. 1. 6. 


® Maitr. 1. 3. 
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treasure.”^ A definition of tlie body is given by Atma 
Up. 1: — “That self, in which are skin, bones, flesh, 
marrow, hairs, fingers, thumbs, spine, nails, joints, belly, 
navel, pudenda, hips, thighs, cheeks, brows, forehead, 
arms, sides, head,^ veins, feyes and ears, and which is 
born and dies, is called the external self.” 

The most complete elucidation of the body and its 
relations is furnished by the late and unfortunately very 
corrupt Garbha Upanishad. Its explanations are attached 
to a verse, which we quote, inserting the explanations that 
follow it ; — “ Consisting of five {earth, water, fire, wind, 
ether), ruling in these groups of five (the so-called five 
elements, or the five organs of knowledge, or the organs 
of generation and evacuation with buddhi, manas, and 
speech), supported on six (the sweet, sour, salt, bitter, 
acid and harsh juices of food), endowed with six qualities 
(unexplained), made up of seven elementary substances 
(the white, red, grey, smoke-coloured, yellow, brown, pale 
fluid in the body which is produced from the juice of the 
food), made up of three kinds of mucus (unexplained, 
probably the three dosha, humours, viz ., — vayu wind, 
pittam gall, kaphSt, phlegm), twicp-begotten (from the 
father’s seed and the mother’s blood), partaking of various 
kinds of food (that which is eaten, drunk, licked and 
sucked up) is the body.” On the parts of the body and 
their importance the Upanishad declares at the close : — 
“The head has four skull-bones, and in them there are 
(on each) side sixteen sockets. (In the body) there are 
107 joints, 180 sutures, 900 sinews, 700 veins, 500 
muscles, 360 bones, and 4-| crore (45 million) hairs. The 
heart weighs eight pala (364 grammes), the tongue 12 
pala (546 grammes), the gall a prastham (728 grammes), 
the phlegm an adhakam (2912 grammes), the seed a 
kudavam (182 grammes), the fat two prastha (1456 
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grammes ; tlie dung and the urine are indeterminate, 
depending on the quantity of food.” 

The head is compared in a verse from Atharvav. 
X. 8. 9 to a goblet tilted sideways, the opening of 
which is formed by the sevfen openings of the organs 
of sense as seven rishis. The same verse with the 
addition of speech as an eighth organ is repeated and 
explained in Brih. 2. 2. 3. According to this passage 
the eyes are two rishis, although immediately before 
the red black and white in the eye with the pupil, 
the humour, and the upper and lower lashes, had been 
inconsistently described as seven gods remaining in 
attendance on the eye. Of *the purusha in the eye as 
the symbol of the atman we have already spoken.^ 
According to Brih. 4. 2. 2-3, Indra and Viraj dwell 
in the right and left eye; they are nourished from the 
heart through the veins hitdh,^ and are, by virtue of their 
“ union ” in the ether of the heart, the individual ^tman 
identical with the supreme. * 

As an appropriate punishment for arrogance in 
questioning or for the darkness of false knowledge there 
frequently occurs in the Upanishads 'the bursting of the 
head.® The expression may perhaps have its origin in the 
sensation of bursting which attends any excessive rush of 
blood to the head. This is indicated by Brih. 1. 3. 24 
also, where the reference is to a bursting of the head 
caused by indulgence in soma. As a rule this punishment 
is only threatened.* Oiily once is it actually inflicted.® 
The heart more than the head occupies the attention 
of the thinkers of the Upanishads. It is there that the 

^ sup, p. 114 f, 2 cp. Maitr. 6. 2. 

^ The phrase is better translated in this way than by the falling off of 
the head ; m-pai might mean either. 

4 Chixnd. t. 8. 6, 8, 1. 10. 9-11, 1. 11. 4-9, 5. 12. 2, Brih. 3. 6, 3. 7. 1. 

^ Brih. 3. 9. 26 ; cp, Atharvav. 19. 28. 4, S'atap. Br. 3. 6. 1. 23, 4. 4. 3. 4, 
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vital breaths reside/ Not only the five pranas, but also 
eye, ear, speech and manas originate from the heart/ 
The heart and not the head is the home of manas ; ^ and 
the former therefore is the centre also of conscious life. 
In sleep the organs of the 'soul remain in the heart, ^ and 
there also they gather at death;® “through the heart we 
recognise forms,” ® through the heard we recognise faith, 
beget children, know the truth, on it speech also is based, 
while the further question on what the heart is based 
is angrily rejeofed.’’ Not the organs however alone, but 
all beings are based upon and supported by the heart ; 
and even setting aside the actual definition of the heart 
as Brahman,® it is yet the ehipirical home of the soul, and 
therefore of Brahman : — “ here within in the heart is a 
cavity, wherein he resides, the lord of the universe, the 
ruler of the universe, the chief of the universe.” ^ The 
heart is called hridayam, because “ it is he ” who dwells 
“in the heart” {hridi ayam, Ch^nd. 8. 3. 3), small as a 
grain of rice or barley ; an inch in height the purusha 
dwells in the midst of the body, as the self of created 
things in the heart. 

On the ground of Ch&nd. 8. 1. 1 the heart is frequently 
in the later Upanishads compared with the hanging cup of 
a lotus flower,^^ or even with banana blossom ; and is 
more fully described in Mahanar. 11. 8, Dhyanab. 14-16, 
Yogat. 9, Mah4 3. In this lotus flower of the heart there 
is a small space, “ in which, according to Chand. 8. 1. 3, 
heaven and earth, sun, moon and stars are enclosed, in 
which “ the lights of the universe shine enclosed,” which 

1 Chand. 3. 12. 4. 2 Chand. 3. 13. 1-5. = Ait. 1. 2. 4. 

* Brih. 2. 1. 17. ® Brih. 4. 4. 1. « Brih. 3. 9. 20. 

Brih. 3. 9. 21-25. » Brih. 4. 1. 7. » Brih. 4. 4. 22. 

w Brih. 5. 6, Chand. 3. 14. 3. n Kfith. 2. 20, 4. 12, 6. 17, etc. 

Maliamir. 10, 23, Nar. 5, Maitr. 6. 2, Bralimab. 15 ; Atiiirl), cp. Upan., 
p. 751 ; Hansa 6. 

Dhyanab. 14. Or ether, dkas'a, Mund. 3. 2. 1. 
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is “ the strong support of this universe.” ^ Into this space 
the soul enters in sleep,® in it the immortal golden 
purusha abides.® It is the cavity {guild), so often referred 
to, in which Brahman lies concealed,* and from which he 
issues in the meditation of yoga, when he pushes on 
one side the ether of the heart,® or forces his way 
through it.® 

Several accounts are found of the veins that originate 
from the heart and surround it, and these are related in a 
peculiar and hardly definable way. * 

Brill. 4. 2. 3 : — The veins called liitdli, fine as a hair 
a thousand times subdivided, have their home in the 
heart, and nourish the indivMual soul. A special vein 
leading upwards is the path on which it travels. 

Brill. 4. 3. 20 : — The veins called hitdli, fine as a hair 
a thousand times subdivided, are filled with white, grey, 
brown, green and red fluid. They are the abode of the 
soul in deep sleep. 

Brill. 2. 1. 19 ; — The veins called hitdli, 72,000 in 
number, ramify from the heart outw'ards into the 
pericardium {purUat). They are the abode of the soul 
in deep sleep. ^ *> 

These passages are in essential agreement ; and Kausli. 
4. 19 appears to be derived from a combination of 
them : — “ The veins called hitdli, fine as a hair sub- 
divided a thousand times, surround the pericardium 
They are the abode of the soul in deep sleep. They 
are filled with brown, white, black, yellow and red 
fluid.” All this is like the passages from Brih., only 
that the succession and names of the colours ^ agree 
with Ch&nd. 8. 6. 1. 

Chand. 8. 6. 1 connects, the idea of the brown, white, 

’ Brahma,np. 4. “ Byili. 2. 1. 17. Taitfc. 1. 6. 1. 

4 Taitt. 2. 1, Kath. 2. 12, 2. 20, 3. 1, S'vet. 3. 20, Mund. 2. 1. 10, etc. 

]\Iaitr, 6. 27. ^ Maitr. 6. 38. " Up to kruhna for ntla. 
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gray, yellow and red “veins of the heart” with the 
theory ^ of the rays of the sun similarly five coloured, 
which form the continuation of the veins unto the sun, 
thus uniting heart and sun, like two villages by a high 
road. In deep sleep the* soul glides into these veins, ^ 
and through them becomes one with the heat.® At 
death the soul ascends to the sun by way of the veins 
and the sun’s rays. The wise gain the sun, the ignorant 
find the entrance to it closed. 

The versesf Brih. 4. 4. 8-9 may perhaps be derived 
from this passage. They describe an ancient path, extend- 
ing even to the individual man, which leads up to the 
heavenly world, and is white, gray, yellow and green. 
On this the soul of the wise man travels, after it has 
become heat, taijasa. The expression taijasa recalls the 
passages quoted from the Ch&ndogya ; ^ the colours are 
as in the Brihad&ranyaka. In the main point all the 
passages hitherto cited agree. 

A different view however seems to attach to the verse 
(perhaps derived from Brih. 4. 4. 2), which is appended to 
Ch^nd. 8. 6. 6 and recurs in Kath. 6. 16 : — 

Tlie veins of tlie lieart are a hundred and one. 

Of these one leads to the head ; 

By it he ascends who wins immortg-iity. 

The others issue forth on all sides. 

According to this verse only one vein leads upwards 
to immortality, while according to the preceding prose 
all the veins are connected with the sun’s rays, and 
therefore lead to the sun, where first a separation takes 
place. 

Later passages all depend on a combination of the 
theories of the 72,000 and the 101 veins. Thus on the 

^ Of which Chand. 3. 1-5 is an anticipation. * 

2 Chand. 8. 6. 3. ^ tejas, Ohand. 6. 2. 3, 6. 8. 6, 6. 15. 2. 

cp. also however Brih. 4. 4. 7. 

IQ 
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basis of then). Pras'na 3. 6 enumerates 101 cliief veins, 
each with 100 branch veins, to each of which again there 
are 72,000 tributary branch veins, making a total of 
101 + 101 X 100 + 101 X 100 X 72,000 = 727,210,201, i.e. 
72 crores, 72 lacs, and 10,201 as the commentary" 
correctly reckons. According to Maitr. 6. 30, countless 
white, not white, blackish yellow, gray, reddish brown, 
and light-red rays proceed from the heart, of which 
one leads to the sun, 100 to the abodes of the gods, and 
the rest downwards to the ordinary wofld. Kshurika 
15-17 mentions the 72,000 veins, of which 101 are the 
most important. Through all these veins, which are 
grouped around the 101st, naSned sushumnd, as round a 
cushion, the yogin forces his way, when conducted on the 
sushumnd to Brahman. Similarly Brahmavidya 11-12 
describes how the syllable Om {i.e. that on which he 
meditates) ascends on the vein of the head which is 
attached to the sun, and breaks through the 72,000 veins 
and the head, in order to unite \^ith Brahman. These 
and other fancies depend upon a combination of the 
passages quoted from Brih. Up. with the verse cited from 
Chand 8. 6. 6." 

The body consists on the usual hypothesis, which is 
traceable back to Brih. 4. 4. 5, of the five elements.® In 
Chand. 6. 5 also, where only three elements (food i.e. 
earth, water, and heat) are assumed, it is shown how 
the body and the psychical organs originate from tire 
most dense, the medium, and the finest parts of them 
according to the following scheme: — 



Densest. 

Mediuni. 

Einest. 

Food . . 

, faeces 

flesh 

, man as 

Water . 

. urine 

blood 

: ..prana 

Heat, . 

. bones 

marrow 

speech 


1 According to the reading of the AnandfeTama edition. 
2=Kath. 6. 16. sGarblwl. 
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In tins case, just as with the milk when churned to 
butter, the fine parts float to the topd In proof of the 
statement that manas is composed of food, prana of 
water, it is declared that if a man abstains from food 
but drinks water the life {prana) is maintained, but 
thought [manas) fails.^ In Brih. 4. 2. 3 also it is declared 
that the individual soul is nourished by the mass of blood 
in the heart, and that it therefore, as the bodily self, “ has 
a choice food” {pravivikta-dhdra-tara). From this is 
derived the doctrine that the waking atman “enjoys that 
which is gross ” (stMlahhuj), the sleeping on the contrary 
“ enjoys that which is choice ” (pravivikta-hliuj)? 

Hunger and thirst, which according to Ait. 1. 2. 5 
make their home in men as demoniac powers, are 
explained in Ch^nd. 6. 8 on etymological grounds on the 
supposition that in hunger (as'andyd) the waters carry 
off [as'itam nayante) the food that is eaten (to build up 
the organism), while in thirst [udanyd) the heat carries 
away [udakam nayatt) the water that is drunk (likewise 
to build up the organism). When then in hunger and 
thirst the food becomes water, the water heat, they only 
return to the source from which according to Ghand. 6. 2 
they were derived. 

The states of waking, dreaming, deep sleep and death 
will have to be discussed in the immediately following 
chapters. Here we propose merely to summarise the 
most important teaching of the Upanishads on the origin 
of organisms (which collectively are the wandering 
souls). 

Organisms are divided according to their origin into 
four classes, viz. — -born alive, born from an egg, born 
from moisture (insects and the like), and born from a 
germ (plants). This classification, which was universally 

1 Ohftnd. 6. 6. 2 chund. 6 . 1 . 

® MiliifKikya 3--4j interpreted differently in Vedantasara 120. 
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adopted with a few modifications by later Indian writers,^ 
depends solely upon two passages of the Upanishads. 
Tlic first is Chand. 6. 3. 1 : — “ In truth, these beings 
have here three kinds of seeds, born from the egg, born 
alive, and born from the gerrh.” In Ait. 3. 3 where a 
fourth class is added, and the enumeration is “ born from an 
egg, born from the mother’s womb, born from moisture, and 
born from a shoot,” the impression is conveyed of a later 
origin and of apparent dependence on the former passage. 

In harmony with the doctrine of -transmigration, 
generation is not the birth of the soul for the first time, 
but is only its return from the moon, where it has 
received the fruit of the wo&s of its earlier existence. 
According to the principal text of the doctrine of 
transmigration,^ the stations through which the soul 
passes on its return from the moon are ether, wind, 
smoke, mist, clouds, rain, plants, seed and the mother’s 
body. Hence is derived the description of Mund. 2. 1. 5 • 
and the verses also of Kaush. 1. in which the soul on 
its return from the moon directs its course through the 
bodies of father and mother, are connected with these 
ideas. Perhaps the obscure passage Pran^gnihotra Up. 2 
is to be explained in a similar way. According to it the 
expiatory fire “ by means of the brilliancy of the moon ” 
effects generation.® The last receptacle of the soul on its 
descent from the other world to enter into a new body is 
the father’s seed ; this is the essence of men,^ “ the power 
gathered together from all the hmbs,”® it is the pro- 

1 Manu 1. 43-48, Mahabk 14. 1136, 2543, etc. ; cp. for tlie Vedanta, Syst. 
(L Ved,j p. 259 ; for the Si,hkhya, Garbe, SdnhhyapMlosophiei p, 243; for the 
Nyaya, Colebrooke, Misc. Essays, I. p. 269 f. 

2 Oh4nd. 5. 10. 5-6=Brih. 6. 2. 16. 

^ N^rayana’s explanation is different in the gloss quoted in Upan,, p. 615, 
Anm. 2. 

^ Brih. 6. 4. 1. 

Ait. 2. 1 ; on the expression samhJiritam tejas, cp. Meghadilta 43. 
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pagation itself ; ^ its home is in the heart Prajapati 
created the woman as its dwelling-place ; ® into her the 
man pours forth his own self, and causes it thereby to be 
born : — “ then enters he into the very essence of the 
woman, as though he were’ a limb of hers ; therefore it is 
that he does her no harm ; she however, after that this 
his atman has come to her, cherishes it ; because she 
cherishes it, therefore is she to be cherished.”^ Aceordina; 
to this it is the soul of the father, which is born again in 
the child, while, according to the principal text of the 
doctrine of transmigration® quoted above, the child is a 
soul on its return from the moon, and consequently in 
its view both the father’s '* seed and the mother’s womb 
are only stations on the road. The myth ascribed to 
Yajfiavalkhya in Brih. 1. 4. 3-4 is not in agreement with 
either of these views, when it explains procreation as 
the desire for re-union of the two halves of one and the 
same being, originally belonging together, but divided by 
Prajapati into man find woman. This myth, like that 
analogous to it in the Symposium of Plato, departs from 
the truth only to the extent that it places in the past 
what lies in the future. For the being that brings 
together man and woman is indeed the child that will 
be born (cp. Deussen, Elements of Metaphysic, 153). 

To beget is represented as a religious duty. In Taitt. 
1. 9 it is enjoined side by side with studying and teaching 
the Veda. Frequently it is allegorically described as an 
act of sacrifice.® In Taitt. 1. 11 the pupil dismissed from 
study is charged, — “ After having delivered to the teacher 
the gifts of affection, take care that the thread of thy 
race be not broken.” “He who in his lifetime rightly 
continues to spin the thread of posterity thereby transfers 

’ Brih. 6. 1. 6. 2 3, g, gg. 3 BriJl. 6. 4. 2. 

* Ait. 2. 2-3. 3 Ckand. 5. 10. 6-6. 

8 Chand. 3. 17. 5, 5. 8-9, Brih. 6. 2. 13, 6. 4. 3. ' 
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Ms guilt to the fathers ; for it (begetting) is the trans- 
ference of his guilt.” ^ By the son his continued life is 
assured in the world of men,^ he is admitted to the fathers 
to consummate his righteous deeds ; ^ “ and if anything 
whatever has been committed perversely by him, his son 
will expiate all ; therefore is his name ‘ son ’ ; ‘ by the son 
that is to say he continues to exist in this world.”® 
Particular directions are given in Brih. 6. 4 how to 
proceed in order to beget a son or a daughter of a definite 
disposition. This chapter forms the conclusion of the 
Upanishad, and therefore probably the close of the 
religious instruction imparted to the student at the end 
of his student life. * 

In contrast with these views, which include the act of 
procreation within the sphere of religious duties, an 
ascetic tendency gradually prevailed which rejected it 
altogether. In Brih. 1. 4. 17 the five natural objects of 
human endeavour (self, wife, child, kingdom, action) are 
replaced by five phenomenal forms of the atman (manas, 
speech, breath, eye and ear, body). In Brih. 3. 5. 1 it is 
said of Bi'idimans who have known the atman that they 
hold aloof from the desire for children, possessions, and the 
world. Similarly in Brih. 4. 4. 22, where it has been said 
previously : — “ This our ancestors knew, when they ceased 
to desire offspring, and said, — ‘What need have we of 
offspring, we whose soul this universe is.’” If the,se 
assertions are put into the mouth of Yajnavalkhya, who 
nevertheless himself had two wives, this is only an 
additional proof that Yajnavalkhya is a mere name, to 
which the loftiest and noblest thoughts of the school of 
the Vajasaneyins were assigned. Whether in the wish 
also of Chand. 8. 14 ;— “ May I not, the glorious of the 

Maluln. &. 8. ® Bi-ib. 1. 5. 16. 

futra, because he pHrat^ena trdyati pitarwm, S'ahk. 
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glorious, enter upon old age toothless,” the expression 
“toothless, grey, slobbery” is to be understood of a fresh 
entrance into the mother’s womb (as the scholiast takes 
it), or of a possibly long period of trial before old age and 
its troubles are reached naay be left undecided. Of later 
passages only Mahln. 62. 7, 11, 63. 8, 13 need be cited, 
where self-renunciation is exalted above parentage, and 
Pras'na 1.' 13, 15, where the frajapatwratam is still per- 
mitted on the condition that it is not practised by day, 
but the world of Brahman is promised only to those 
“ who mortify themselves, in whom true cliastity is 
firmly established.” That the later Sanny&sa Upanishads 
are full of this spirit iueeds no proof. Sacrifice to 
Prajfipati, which is enjoined in them on the Sannyasin 
at his entrance,^ but is elsewhere forbidden,^ appears 
to denote a symbolical release from the duty of pro- 
pagation. 

The length of the stay in the mother’s body is 
estimated in Chitnd." 5. 9. 1 at “ ten (lunar) months, or 
as long as it is.” Detailed information on the develop- 
ment of the embryo is given in Garbha Up. 2-4 : — “The 
embryo is developed from the union of seed and blood, 

. . . from this union at the penodical time after one 
night a nodule arises, after seven nights a cyst, within 
half a month a lump, within one month it hardens, after 
two months the head is formed, after three months the 
parts of the feet, in the fourth month the ankle-bones, 
belly and hips, in the fifth the spine, in the sixth, mouth, 
nose, eyes and ears, in the seventh the embryo is 
furnished with the soul (jiva), in the eighth it is complete 
in all its parts. If the male seed is in excess a male 

is born, if the female a female, if both are equal a 
hermaphrodite; blind, lame, bent and dwarfed are the 
results of lack of power. If the seed on its' entrance is 
^ 'Karithas'r. 4. ^ Jabiila 4, 
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divided by the pressure of the wind on either side into 
two parts, the body also becomes twofold, and twins are 
born. . . . Finally in the ninth month it is complete in all 
its parts, and also in knowledge ; then it recalls (as long 
as it remains still in the mother’s bod;f, like Vamadeva, 
Ait. 2. 4) its former births, and has knowledge of its good 
and evil deeds ; . . . when however, arriving at the gates 
of the sexual parts, it suffers pain by the pressure, is with 
difficulty and in great anguish born, and comes into 
contact with the Vaishnava wind (the wind of the 
external universe), it is unable any longer to bethink it 
of its births and deaths, and has no further knowledge of 
its good and evil deeds.” Voltiaire’s mockery (Ep. XIII. 
sur les Anglais) has reference to similar ideas in the later 
Western philosophy, but it applies also to the Indian a 
’priori imaginations: — ^je ne suis pas plus dispose que 
Locke a imaginer que, quelques semaines apres ma 
conception, j’4tais une 4me fort savante, sachant alors 
mille choses que j’ai oubliees en naissant et ayant fort 
inutilement possedb dans I’uterus des connaissances qui 
m’ont bchappe des que j’ai pu en avoir besoin et que je 
n’ai jamais bien pu reprendre depuis. « 

XIII. The States oe the Soul 
1. The Four States 

As the atman, “becoming incarnate in bodily form,”^ 
in space occupies the body as the aggregate of the organs 
“ right up to the finger-tips,” ^ so also in time it passes 
in this its individual condition through a series of states, 
in which its real metaphysical nature becomes gradually 
more and more plainly visible. These states are : — ( 1 ) 
waking, (2) dream sleep, (3) deep sleep {sushupti), i.e. 

1 sartraivdya dehinj Katli. 5. 7. ^ Brih. 1. 4. 7. 
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deep, dreamless sleep, in which the, soul becomes tem- 
porarily one with Brahman and enjoys a corresponding 
unsurpassable bliss, and (4) the “ fourth ” state {c'aturtha, 
turya, turiya), usually called turiya, in which that dis- 
appearance of the* manifold universe and the union with 
Brahman on which the bliss of deep sleep depends takes 
place not as before unconsciously, but with continued and 
perfect consciousness. 

The theory of these four states took shape at first by 
degrees. 

To begin with, it may well have been the loss of con- 
sciousness in sleep, and its return on waking which 
aroused attention and suggested such questions as in Brih. 

2. 1. 16 — “When he fell asleep here, where was that 
spirit consisting of knowledge {vijndnamayah purusha), 
and whence has it now returned (on waking) ? ” This 
marvellous phenomenon of sleep was then explained as a 
transient immersion of the organs (speech, eye, ear and 
manas) in the prana. • This is the case in S'atap. Br. X. 3. 

3. 6, and in the passage Chand. 4. 3. 3 which agrees with 
it almost verbally ; — “ For when a man sleeps, his speech 
enters into the pram, the eye into the prana, the ear into 
the pi4na, the manas into the prana.” Chand. 6. 8. 2 is a 
mere amplification of this explanation of sleep (perhap.s 
with a recollection of Brih. 4. 3. 19) : — “ Just as a bird tied 
to a string flies to this side and to that, and having found 
no resting-place elsewhere settles down on the spot to 
which it is tied, so also, my dear sir, the manas flies to 
this side and to that, and having found no resting-place 
elsewhere, settles down into the prana, for the prUna, my 
dear sir, is the spot to which the manas is tied.” The 
immediately preceding words of Ch^nd. 6. 8. 1 are derived 
from a somewhat different conception ; — “ When it is said 
that the man is asleep, then has he, my dear sh, attained 

^ cp. Xaush. 4* 19. 
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to union with the self-existent (previously described in 
Chand. 6. 2 £). He has entered into himself, therefore it 
is said of hir n “he sleeps ” (sOTjw’fo), for he has entered 
into himself {svam apita).” 

None of these passages mate any ctistinction between 
the sleep of dreams and deep sleep. Buch a distinction 
is first found in Brih. 4. 3. 9-18, 19-33, then in Brih. 
2. 1. 18-19,^ and finally Chand. 8. 6. 3, 8. 10, 11-12.^ 
This may well be the historical order. In Brih. 4. 3. 9-33 
the distinction is not so fully • carried out as in Brih. 2. 1. 
18-19, where the name suslmpta for the “deep sleeper,” 
which is still wanting in Brih. 4. 3. 9-33, first makes its 
appearance, and from this are further developed the terms 
sushuptam,^ sushupti^ ioT “deep sleep.” The ampli- 
fications of Ch4nd. 8 seem to be the latest of all, and 
dependent already on Brih. 4. 3. 9-33 ; for when in 
Chand. 8. 3. 4 ® cleep sleep is described (not as in Chand. 
6. 8. 3 in connection with Ch§.nd. 6. 2. 3, 6. 8. 6 as a union 
with the tejas, but) as an entrance«into the purest light, 
and an emergence therefrom as a necessary consequence 
in its own true form (param jyotir upasampadya svana 
rupena abhinishpadhyate), this peculisr conception may of 
course be referred back to Chand. 3. 13. 7, but it seems 
more natural to find in it a reminiscence of the “ spirit 
consisting of knowledge, giving light within in the heart ” 
of Brih. 4. 3. 7, which, as is there further expounded, “by 
virtue of its own brightness, its own light, serves as a 
light for itself” in waking, dreaming, and deep sleep. 
It is surely also a proof of dependence that the word 
samprasdda, which in Brih. 4. 3. 15, a passage that had 
probably already suffered interpolation, still has the 
meaning of the “perfect rest” of deep sleep, is used in 

^ cp. Kaii^ij'L ^ GliaflclbS. 3. 4. 

" From and after Maiid. 5, ^ From and after Kaivalya 13. 17, 

" =8. 12. 3. ' ■ A * .. 
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Chand. 8. 3. 4, 8. 12. 3 directly of “the soul in deep 
sleep.” 

The brief notice of Ait. 1. 3. 12 is drawn from these 
older passages, ^nd the more detailed discussions on 
dream sleep and, deep sheep of Pras'na 4 are similarly 
dependent. 

By 'the side of waking, dreaming and deep sleep, there is 
found a fourth and higher condition of the ^tman, viz. — the 
caturtham, turyam, turiyam (sc. sthdyiam), or the turtya 
(sc. dtmd). It occurs first in Mancl. 7, as compared with 
which the passages Maitr. 6. 19, 7. 11, which belong to 
the appendix, are probably later. Here also the three first 
states are denoted by thS mystical names Vcds'vdnara, 
Taijasa, Prdjna. The waking soul is in this instance 
called vais'vdnara perhaps because all men in their waking- 
hours have a world in common,^ but in dreams each has 
his own ; the dreaming soul taijasa, probably because 
then the §,tman alone is its own light the deep-sleeping 
soul prdjna, because "in deep sleep the l,tman, according to 
Brih. 4. 3. 21, is temporarily one with the prdjna dtman, 
i.e. Brahman. 

The discussion*' of the four states severally may be 
introduced by the definition of them given in Sarvo- 
panishatsara 5-8 : — 

“ When using the fourteen organs of which manas is 
the first (manas, buddhi, cittam, ahahkara, and the faculties 
of knowledge and action), that are developed outwards, and 
besides are sustained by deities such as 5,ditya, etc., a man 
regards as real the external objects of sense, as sounds, 
etc., this is named the waking {jdgaranam) of the 
atman.” 

“ When freed from waking impressions, and using only 
four organs (manas, buddhi, cittam, ahahkfira), apart from 

^ As Heracleitiis says, on Pint, de Superstit 3, 

2 svena hhdsd^ svena jyotislid pirasmpiti, Brill. 4. 3. 0. 
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the actual presence of the sounds, etc., a man regards 
as real sounds dependent on those impressions, this is 
named the dreaming {sva'pnam, here neuter) of the 
Mman.” ^ 

“ When as a result of the 'quiescence of all fourteen 
organs and the cessation of the consciousness of 
particular objects, a man (is without consciousness), 
this is named the deep' sleep {sushuptam) of the 
atman.” 

“ When the three states named have ceased, and the 
spiritual subsists alone by itself, contrasted like a spec- 
tator with all existing things as a substance undiffe- 
rentiated, set free from all existing things, this spiritual 
state is called the turiyam (the fourth).” 

2. The Waking State 

“The Vais'vdnara, that exists in a waking condition, 
recognising external objects, with seven limbs and nineteen 
mouths, enjoying that which is material, is his first 
quarter.”^ The atman in the first of the four states, that 
of waking, is said to be “ seven-limbed ” because, according 
to Chand. 5. 18. 2, ..whence the nafiie vais'vdnara is 
derived, it consists of sky, sun, wind, ether, water, earth 
and (sacrificial) fire, and recognises this its cosmical being 
by means of its “nineteen-mouthed” (ten indriyas, five 
pranas, manas, buddhi, ahahkara, c'ittam) psychical being. 
Thus it enjoys the world of “ material ” objects. Kaivalya 
12 may be quoted in explanation : — 

When his soul is blinded by inay{% 

It inhabits the body and accomplishes actions; 

By women, food, drink, and many enjoyments, 

It obtains satisfaction in a waking condition. 

As these passages already indicate, it is his own being 
alone which in the waking state the evolves 

^ M^pcl. 3. 
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out of himself and enjoys as the world of material objects. 
On this the relation of waking and dreaming depends, 
which is already indicated when in Ait. 1. 3. 12 there are 
ascribed to the Stman “three dream-states” {trayah 
svaiyndli), by wliich, according to the commentators, 
waking, dreaming and deep sleep are to be understood. 
Even waking is a dream-state, because in it, as Sankara 
remarks on this passage, “ a waking of one’s own real self 
does not occur, and a false reality is contemplated, just as 
in a dream.” This connection of waking with the dream- 
state is discussed in great detail by Gaudapada in the 
Manclukya-k&rik&. Waking, like dreaming, is a delusion, 
since it reflects for us a manifold universe ; ^ the percep- 
tions of waking, just like those of a dream, have their 
origin solely within us,® and have no other existence than 
in the mind of him who is awake.^ And as the reality of 
the dream is dissipated on awakening, so, on the other 
hand, the waking reality is dissipated by the oblivion of 
the dream.® The same thought may perhaps be traced as 
early as Brih. 4. 3. 7, where the knowledge and initiative 
of the fi,tman are first explained as merely apparent, and 
then the reason fo? this is assigned, that the fitman in the 
dream transcends the unreal phenomena of waking : — “ it 
is as thoHgh he meditated, it is as though he moved about ; 
for ® in sleep he transcends this world and the forms of 
death.” Just as a fish swims between two banks without 
touching them, so the ^tman between the states of waking 
and dreaming ; ^ from waking he hastens to dreaming, and 
from this again “ back to the waking state ; but by nothing 
which he sees therein is he aflfected ; for nothing cleaves 
to this spirit.” ® 

1 On other e-^pressions of S'ankara in this sense, cp. Syd. d. Fed., pp. 
297,299,372. 

2 2. 5, 3. 29. ® 4. 37. ^ 4^ 66. 

r> 2. 7, 4. 32. ® sa hi, for which the M&dhy. read sadhih. 

’’ Brih. 4. 3. IS. ® Brih. 4. 3. 16. 
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3. Dream-sleep 

Tlie, [H'incipal passage on which apparently all others 
depend is Brih. 4. 3. 9-T4 ; — 

“ WJien now he falls asleep, he takes from this all- 
comprehcnding universe the timber, cuts it down, and 
himself builds up of it his own light, by virtue of his 
own brilliance ; when therefore he sleeps this spirit serves 
as light for itself. There are there no carts, no teams, 
no roads, but carts, teams and roads he fashions for 
himself; there is no bliss, joy or desire, but bliss, joy 
and desire he fashions for himself; there are no wells, 
pools and streams, but wells, popls and streams he fashions 
for himself ; for he is the creator. To this the following 
verses refer : — 

Throwing off in sleep what pertains to tlie body, 

Sleepless he contemplates the sleeping organs ; 

Borrowing tbeir light lie returns then back to his place, 

The golden spirit, the sole bird of passage. 

f: 

This lower nest he would have guarded by the life, 

And himself rises aloft immortal from the nest ; 

Immortal he moves whither he will, 

The golden spirit, the sole bird of passag#. 

r 

In the dream-state he moves np and clown, 

And fashions for himself as god many forms, 

At one time gaily sporting as it were with woman, 

At another again glowering as it were with terrible mien. 

Only his playground is seen here, 

He himself is not seen anywhere. 

Therefore it is said, — he should not be wakened 
suddenly, for it is difficult to find a cure for one to 
whom he fails to find his way back. Therefore it is 
said also, — it (sleep) is for him only a waking state, 
for what he sees waking, the very same also he sees in 
sleep. Thus therefore this spirit serves for a light 
for itself.” 
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In this passage two methods of coneeimng the dream 
are poetically united. According to the one, the sj>irit 
remains in its place, and fashions from itself “by virtue, 
of its own brilliance its own light,” a new world of forms, 
using the materi^s of its. waking hours. According to 
the other, the spirit in dreaming forsakes the body, and 
“moves whither it will,” and consequently at times 
finds difficulty in returning to the body. 

These two conceptions which are derived only from 
poetical imagination and do not essentially differ are 
taken up seriously in Brih. 2. 1. 18, and are reconciled 
with one another by limiting the wanderings of the 
dreamer to his own body; ; — “ Where then he wanders 
in dreaming, these are his worlds ; for he is as it were 
a great king or a great Brahman ; or he ascends as 
it were or descends.^ And just as a great king takes his 
subordinates with him, and journeys throughout his land 
at will,^ so he takes with him those vital spirits, and 
journeys about at wiil in his body.” This extraordinary 
theory which has no natural foundation of a journeying 
about in the body during dreams, finds its explanation 
as an attempt to » reconcile the different conceptions of 
the fundamental passage above quoted. The comparison 
also with the great king and great Brahman seems to 
be based on the succeeding words of Brih. 4. 3. 20, which 
describes as follows the transition from the dreaming 
consciousness of being this or that to the deep sleep 
consciousness of being another : — “ When now (in a 
dream) it is as though he were slain, as though he were 
flayed, as though he were trampled upon by an elephant 
ivic'clidyayati), or plunged into a pit, — everything of 
which he was afraid in his waking hours, that very 

^ uc'c'dvacam nigac'cludi, according to Brih* 4. 3. 13 uc'cdvac'am 
■hja-imnah: 

- Eecal ling Brill. 4. 3. 37-38. 
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thing in his ignorance he regards as real ; or, on the other 
hand, when it is as though he were a god or a king, 
on becoming conscious I alone am this universe, — this 
is his highest state.” That is to say, as the paragraph 
goes ou to state, it is the condition ' of deep sleep, in 
which a man knows himself to be one with the universe, 
and is therefore without objects to contemplate, and 
consequently without individual consciousness.^ And 
when in Chtod. 8. 10. 2 it is said of the dreamer: — “It 
is still however as though he were slain, as though 
he were trampled upon {vic'c’lidyayanti), as though he 
experienced hardship, as though he lamented,” the con- 
nection with the passage quoted from Brih. 4. 3. 20 is 
obvious. The meaningless vie c'lidday anti of Chand. 
8. 10. 2 was changed by M. Muller® into vic'c’hdyayanti. 
An almost inevitable consequence of this change, bearing 
in mind the great rarity of this expression, is that Ch&nd. 
8. 10. 2 is immediately dependent on Brih. 4. 3. 20. 
The converse supposition, or even 'the idea of an inter- 
polation of Brih. 4. 3. 20 from Chand. 8. 10. 2,® is 
scarcely probable in view of the general character of the 
two passages. 

Pras'na 4. 5 is more certainly dependent on Brih. 
4. 3. There, after it has been shown how in sleep manas 
absorbs into itself the ten indriyas, so that only the 
prilna fires keep watch in the city of the body, the 
dream is described as follows: — “Then that god (viz. 
manas) enjoys greatness, inasmuch as he sees yet again 
that which was seen here and there, hears yet again 
things heard here and there, perceives again and again 
in detail that which was perceived in detail in its sur- 
roundings of place and circumstance ; the seen and the 
unseen, the heard and the unheard, the perceived and 

i Brill. 4. 3. 21 f. ^ Followed by Bolitlingk and myself. 

^ The possibility of which was still in my mind in pp. 464, 470, 
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the unperceived, the whole he views, as the whole he 
views it (sarvam pas'yati, sarvah pas'yati).” The last 
words especially, when compared with Brih. 4. 3. 20 
[aham eva idam sarvo ’smi, iti many ate), place the 
derivative character of thi^ passage quite beyond doubt. 

Of later passages we cite only Mfi.nd. 4, where after 
the exposition of the waking state discussed above it 
is similarly said of dreaming : — “ The Taijasa, existing 
in the dream-state, possessed of inner knowledge, with 
seven limbs and nineteen mouths, enjoying that which 
is excellent, is his second quarter.” The expressions 
“seven-limbed,” “nineteen-mouthed” are explained as 
above on waking. The dre|,m-soul is said to be “ enjoying 
that which is excellent” (praviviktabhuj) undoubtedly 
with reference to Brih. 4. 2. 3, where it is said of the 
individual soul that it in contrast to the body “has an 
excellent provision ” {pravivilcta-dhdratara.) 

A discussion of the illusion of dreams with a view to 
elucidate the illusion ®f waking is furnished by Gaudapada 
2. 1 f., 4. 33 f., where the same thoughts already appear, 
which later on Sankara, a pupil of his pupil, has further 
expanded.^ <• 

% 

4. Deep Sleep 

Dream-sleep passes over into deep sleep, when by 
virtue of a nearer approach to the other world ^ the 
dreaming consciousness of being this or that, a god or 
king, etc., passes over, as is described in Brih. 4. 3. 20, 
into the consciousness of being the universe ; and this, 
since there are no longer any contrasted objects, is no 
consciousness in an empirical sense, but a transient union 
with the prdjna dtman, the eternal knowing subject, 
i.e. with Brahman. These thoughts are expanded in 
the most important text that treats of deep 'sleep, and 
^ cp. ByBt d. Ved., p. 371 . 2 4^ 3 9^ 
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wMeli is probably also the oldest, Brih. 4. 3. 19-33 
“ Just as there however in space a hawk or an eagle, after 
it has circled round, folds its wings wearied, and drops 
to the ground, so also the spirit hastens to that state 
in which fallen asleep it no longer experiences any 
desires nor sees any dream image/’ Then after a 
reference to the veins hitdh, in which according to Brih. 
2. 1. 19, etc., the soul rests in deep sleep, and after the 
description of the transition from dreaming to deep sleep 
it is said ; — “That is its real form, in which it is exalted 
above desire, free from evil and is fearless. For just as 
a man, embi’aced by a beloved wife, has no consciousness 
of outer or inner, so also the spirit embraced by the 
self consisting of knowledge {prdjnena dtmand, i.e. by 
Brahman) has no consciousness of outer or inner. That 
is his real form, in which desire has been laid to rest, 
he is himself his own desire, is without desire and free 
from pain. Then the father is no longer father, the 
mother no longer mother, the worlds no longer worlds, 
the gods no longer gods,” etc., all contrasts are lost in 
the eternal One, • “ then is he unaffected by good and 
unaffected by evil, then has he overcome all the pangs 
of his heart. If he then sees not, yet is he seeing, though 
he sees not ; since for the seeing One there is no inter- 
ruption of seeing, because he is imperishable ; there is 
moreover no second besides him, no other distinct from 
him for him to see.” It is in this prolongation of 
existence as pure objectless knowing subject that the 
bliss of this state consists ; an existence such as is seen 
in deep sleep, as is expounded later on in a continuation 
of the passage already discus.sed.^ Brih. 2. 1. 19 might 
perhaps be regarded as a brief summary of the thought 
of this section : — “When however he is in deep sleep, 
when he is conscious of nothing, then the veins called 

1 p. 142 f. 
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hitdh, seventy-two thousand of which branch out from 
the heart into the pericardium, come into action ; into 
these he glides, and rests in the pericardium ; and just 
as a youth or a great king or a great Brahman is at rest 
enjoying an excess of bliss*,’' so he also is then at rest. ” 

Union with XhQ prana (which is identified with the 
prdjndtman) is the essential element of deep sleep in 
Kaush. 3. 3 also : — “ When a man has fallen so sound 
asleep that he sees no dream-image, then he has attained 
union with this prana ; then speech enters therein with 
all names, the eye with all forms, the ear with all sounds, 
the manas with all thoughts.” Kaush. 4, 19-20 is a 
combination of the two last-quoted passages. 

The passages of the Chand. Up. also which deal with 
deep sleep give throughout the impression of being of a 
derivative character. We quote them, referring as far as 
possible within parentheses to passages that have been 
employed as models. 

“ When a man hus fallen so sound asleep, and has so 
completely and perfectly been lulled to rest, that he 
knows no dream-image, then he has glided into these 
veins (Brih. 2. l.*19, ‘into these^ he glides’); therefore 
no evil troubles him (Brih. 4. 3. 22, ‘then is he 
untouched by good and untouched by evil’), for he has 
then become one with the heat” (Chand. 6. 2. 3, 6. 8. 6).^ 
“ When a man has fallen so sound asleep, and has so 
completely and perfectly been lulled to rest that he knows 
no dream-image, that is the Self, so he spake, that is the 
immortal, the fearless, that is Brahman.” ® The rejoinder 
is given: — “He has entered then into nothingiicss ; 
herein I can discern nothing consolatory,”^ and this is 

atirjhntm dnandasya ; tills expression comMnes the ideas of Brih. 4. 3. 33, 
sujp, p. 142. 

2 Chand. 8. 6. 3. Ghana* 8. 11. 1. 

^ cp. the rejoinder of Maitreyi, Brih. 2. 4. 13, — “ Therefore, sir, you have 
led me astray, in that you say that after death there is no consciousness.” 
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met by a reference to wind and cloud, lightning and 
thunder, which emerge from the latent condition, and 
thereby reveal their true nature : — “ so also this perfect 
tranquillity {samprasdda, in Brih. 4. 3^ 15 ‘deep sleep,’ 
here and ChSud. 8. 3. 4 ‘ the so'ul in dee^ sleep,’ cp. Brih. 
4. 3. 7 sa hi svapno hhMvd) emerges from this body 
(Brih. 4. 3. 11 : — ‘casting away in sleep what pertains to 
the body’), enters into the purest light, and issues forth 
through it in its own form (Brih. 4. 3. 9 : — ‘ when he thus 
sleeps, then this spirit serves for its own light ’) ; that is 
the supreme spirit, who wanders about there (Brih. 4. 3. 
12 : — ‘ Immortal he roves whither he pleases’), while he 
sports and plays and amuses Mmself, whether it be with 
women (Brih. 4. 3. 13: — ‘at one time as it were gaily 
sporting with women ’), or with chariots (Brih. 4. 3. 10), or 
with friends, and gives no thought to this appendage of a 
body, to which the prana is yoked, like a team to the 
waggon (Brih. 4. 3. 35: — ‘Just as a cart, when it is 
heavily laden, goes creaking’).” It seems to be due to a 
misunderstanding of the verse Brih. 4. 3. 11-14 that here, 
as already in Brih. 4. 3. 15, that which belongs solely to 
dream-sleep is ascribed to deep sleep? In Pras'na 4. 6 
also, as in Chand. 8. 6. 3, deep sleep is conceived as a 
union with the heat {tejas) : — “ When however that god 
is overcome by the heat, then he sees no dreams, and then 
that joy rules in this body.” 

Finally the description of deep sleep in Mand. 5 is 
entirely composed of reminiscences of other passages : — ■ 
“The state in which he, fallen asleep, no longer ex- 
periences any desires, nor sees any dream-image (Brih. 4. 

3. 19), is deep sleep. prdjha that e.xists in the state 
of deep sleep, that has become one (Brih. 4. 4. 2), that 
consists entirely through and through of knowledge (Brih. 

4. 5. 13), consisting of bliss (Taitt. 2. 5), enjoying bliss, 
having consciousness as its mouth (Brih. 4. 3. 21, 35), is 
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his third quarter. He is the lord of ail (Brih. 4. 4. 22), 
he is the all-knowing (Mund. 1. 1. 9), he is the inner 
guide (Bnh. 3. 7), he is the cradle of the universe {Mund. 
1. 1. 6), for he ig the creation and dissolution (Kath. 6. 
11) of living being's.” 

5. The Turiya 

Waking, dream-sleep and deep sleep are the only three 
states of the atman which are found in the older 
Upanishads. According to their view, perfect union with 
Brahman, and therefore the highest attainable state, is 
reached in deep sleep. “This is his highest aim, this 
is his highest good fortraie, this is his highest world, 
this is his highest bliss.” ^ These words, which are 
used of deep sleep, exclude the thought of a yet higher 
state. 

It was first later on, with the rise of the Yoga system, 
that in the yoga a state of the soul gained recognition, 
which was exalted 5,bove deep sleep, inasmuch as that 
union with Brahman and the supreme bliss associated 
therewith, which manifests itself in deep sleep apart from 
continued individiTal consciousness, retaining its memory 
even after waking, is realised in the yoga together with 
complete maintenance of the waking individual conscious- 
ness. This distinction between the yoga and deep sleep 
is very clearly described by GaudapMa : ^ — 

As eternal changeless knowledge, 

Not distinct from that which is known, 

Brahman is ever known,— 

By the eternal is the eternal known. 

This process consists in this, 

The irresistible suppression 
Of all movements of the spirit, — 

It is otherwise in deep sleep. ^ 


^ Brih. 4. 3. 32. 


2 Milndtikya-K. 3. 33 f. 
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The spirit gives light in deep sleep. 

But when suppressed it gives no light. 

It becomes Brahman, the fearless, 

The sole and entire light of knowledge. 

This suppression of conscioupiess of Objects and union 
with the eternal knowing subject which ns brought about 
by the yoga and is coincident with absolute wakefulness, 
is designated as the “ fourth ” state of the 4tman by the 
side of waking dreaming and deep sleep ; as caturtlia} or, 
adopting the ancient Vedic and therefore more formal 
word for c'aturtha, as twAya-,'^ and in the latter case both 
“the turiya'’ (sc. dtmd, masc.) and also “ the turiyam” (sc. 
sthdnam, neut.) were employed. Since this state forms 
in fact a part of the yoga system, we shall learn more 
of it in detail in our discussion of the latter in a later 
connection, and here we propose merely to cite the 
passages in which the doctrine of the turiya makes its 
first appearance. This conception is undoubtedly antici- 
pated by the ancient doctrine of the,,four feet of Brahman 
in his character of G^yatrl ; ® but the oldest passages in 
which the turiya is announced as a fourth distinct state of 
the atman are Mand. 7 and Maitr. 6. If- H- Of these 
the passages from thg Maitr. Up. (appendix) would seem 
to be the later, since they assume the turiya state as 
already known, which is not the case in Mi,nd. 7. In the 
latter also the technical term turiya is still missing, and 
in its place c'aturtha is once employed. This passage, of 
which later writers make much use, runs as follows ; — 

“ Knowing neither within nor without nor yet on the 
two sides, nor again consisting throughout of knowledge, 
neither known nor unknown, — invisible, intangible, in- 
comprehensible, indescribable, unthinkable, inexpressible, 
founded solely on the certainty of its own self, effacing the 

^ Mand. *7T ® Also tnrya, 

^ Ohand. 3. 12, 3. 18, 4. 6-8, Brill. 5. 14, wliere the very expression turtya 
is already found. 
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entire expanse of the universe, tranquil, blissful, timeless, 
—that is the fourth {c'aturtim) quarter, that is the atman, 
that we must know.” 

The best exposition is given by the pertinent strophes 
of Gaudapada : — 

ISTeitlier of truth nor untruth, 

Neither of itself nor another 
Is Prdjfta (deej) sleep) ever conscious, 

The fourth (tunja) views everything eternally 

In the refusal to recognise plurality 
The Frdjfia and the fourth are equal ; 

Yet Frdjna lies in slumber like a germ, 

The fourth knows no slumber. 

Dreams and sleep belong to the two first, 

A dreamless sleep is the possession of the Prdjna^ 

Neither dreams nor sleep does he who knows it 
Ascribe to the fourth. 

The dreamer’s knowledge is false, 

The sleeper knows nothing at all, 

Both go astray, where all this vanishes 
There the fourth state is reached. 

In the world’s illusion that has no beginning 
The soul sleeps ; when it awakes 
Then there awakes in it the eternal, 

Timeless aid free from dreams and sleep. 

Assuming this doctrine of tlie turtya in its description 
of the yoga, the passage- Maitr. 6. 19 urges the “keeping 
under of the individual soiil called prana in that which 
is called turyam ” ; and in 7. 11 assigns the four states 
of the tUman to the four feet of purusha (one of which is 
composed of all living beings, while three are immortal in 
heaven),^ in such a way that waking, dreaming and deep 
sleep form the one foot, the turtya the three others : — 

He who is in the eye, he who is in the dream, 
lie who is in deep sleep, and he who is supreme, — 

These are his four varieties, 

Yet the greatest is the fourth. 


5 1. 12-16. 


2 Rigv. X. 90. 3. 
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A quarter of Brahman is in three, 

Three-quarters are in the last; 

111 order to -taste truth and delusion 
The great self became twofold. 

From later passages on the turiya^ we propose to 
mention only the amplifications of Nrisimhottarat&p. Up. 2. 
and 8, where the conception is further refined, and four 
degrees of turiyaalso are distinguished, viz. — ota,anujndtri, 
anujnd and avihalpa (pervading the universe, enlightening 
the mind, spirituality, indifference), of which the three 
first are still constantly affected by “ deep sleep, dreaming 
and sheer illusion,” and only avikalpa, the entire oblite- 
ration of all distinction, purifiqfl from every taint of the 
world is, as turiya-turtya, “ the fourth of the fourth ” 
pure, absolute thought. 

1 cp. Brahma Up. 2, Sarvopanishats. 8, Hamsa Up. 8. 


FOURTH PART OF THE SYSTEM OF THE 
UPANISHADS 

ESCHATOLOGY, OR THE DOCTRINE OF TRANSMIGRA- 
TION AND EMANCIPATION, INCLUDING THE WAY 
THITHER (PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY) 

XIV. Transmigration of the Soul 

1. Philosophical Significance of the Doctrine of 
Transmigration 

What becomes of men after death ? This question leads 
us to that doctrine which, if not the most significant in 
the Indian conception of the universe, is yet certainly the 
most original and influential, the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of the sftul, which from Upanishad times down 
to the present has held a foremost position in Indian 
thought, and exercises still the greatest practical influence.* 
Mankind, as Sankara somewhere expresses it,^ is like a 
plant. Like this it springs up, develops, and returns 
finally to the earth. Not entirely, however. But as the 
seed of the plant survives, so also at death the works of a 
man remain as a seed which, sown afresh in the realm of 

* In Jaipur I met in December 1892 an old Pandit almost naked, who 
approached me groping his way. They told me that he was conix3letely 
blind. Not knowing that he had been blind from birth, I sym^iatliised with 
him, and asked by what unfortunate accident the loss of sight had come upon 
him. Immediately and without showing any sign whatever of bitterness, 
the answer was ready to his lips : — henac'id aparddhena pzh'vcismin janmani 
hf'Uenct^ ‘‘ by some crime committed in a former birth.” 

^ On Brahmasutra 2. i. 34, and frequently. 

81S 
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ignorance, gives rise to a new existence in exact correspon- 
dence with his character. Each life with all its actions 
and sufferings is on' the one hand the inevitable conse- 
tpence of the actions of a former birth, and conditions 
on the other hand by the actions committed in it the 
next succeeding life. This conviction begets not only a 
real consolation in the sufferings of existence, which are 
universally seen to be self-inflicted, but is also a powerful 
incentive to habitual right conduct, and the instances 
from Indian epic and dramatic poetry are numerous in 
which a sufferer propounds the question. What crime 
must I have committed in a former birth? and adds 
immediately the reflection, I will sin no more to bring 
upon myself grievous suffering in a future existence. 

This conception, mythical as it is, nevertheless contains 
a germ of philosophical truth, which it is yet difficult to 
draw out in detail. For, properly speaking, the entire 
question “ What becomes of us after death ? ” is in- 
admissible, and if anyone could give us the full and 
correct answer we should be c|uite unable to understand 
it. For it would presuppose an intuition of things apart 
from space, time and causality, to which, as forms of 
perception, our knowledge is for ever limited. If we 
determine, however, to do violence to truth, and to con- 
ceive in terms of space that which is without space, the 
timeless in terms of time, the causeless from the point 
of view of causality, then we may to the question, 
“What becomes of us after death?” (which is as it 
stands incorrectly put, because it assumes the forms of 
time) give three answers, inasmuch as we have only the 
choice between (l) annihilation, (2) eternal retribution 
in heaven and hell, and (3) transmigration. The first 
supposition is in conflict not only with a man’s self-love, 
but with the innate certainty more deeply rooted than all 
knowledge of our metaphysical being as subject to no 
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birth or dissolution. The second supposition, which 
opens up the prospect of eternal reward or punishment 
for an existence so brief and liable to error, so exposed to 
all the accidents pf uphringing and environment, is con- 
demned at once ^Dy the » unparalleled disproportion in 
which cause and effect here stand to one another. And 
for the empirical solution of the problem (itself strictly 
speaking inadmissible) only the third supposition remains, 
that our existence is continued after death in other forms, 
other conditions of space and time, that it is therefore in 
a certain sense a transmigration. The well-known argu- 
ment of Kant also, which bases immortality on the realisa- 
tion of the moral law implanted in us, a result only 
attainable by an infinite process of approximation, tells 
not for immortality in the usual sense, but for trans- 
migration. 

Although therefore the doctrine of the soul’s migration 
is not absolute philosophical truth, it is nevertheless a 
myth which represents a truth for ever inconceivable for 
us, and is accordingly a valuable substitute for the latter. 
Could we abstract from it the mental framework of space, 
time and causality’ we should have the complete truth. 
We should then discern that the unceasing return of the 
soul is realised not in the future and in other regions, but 
here already, and in the present, but that this “here” is 
every where, and this “ present ” is eternal. 

These views agree essentially with those of the later 
Vedanta, which clings to belief in transmigration. This 
belief, however, is valid only for the exoteric apard 
vidyd ; for the esoteric para vidyd, the reality of the 
soul’s migration falls to the ground with the reality of the 
universe. 

We propose now to endeavour to trace the origin of 
this remarkable doctrine in the light of the Vedic texts. 
We must first, however, guard against a misunderstanding. 
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When it is said occasionally of the fathers that they 
“move along, adopting the external form of birds”; or 
when the soul of the Buddhist mother at death enters 
into a female jackal in order to warp her son on his 
journey of the unhealthy forest; when the dead pass into 
an insect that buzzes round the last resting-place of the 
bones ; or when the fathers creep into the roots of plants ; ’■ 
these are popular representations, which are on a level 
with the entrance of the Vetdla into the corpse, or the 
yogin’s animating of several bodies, but have nothing to 
do with belief in transmigration. They have as little 
to do with any such doctrine as the ancient Egyptian 
idea that the dead can returi> and assume any form at 
pleasure (which Herodotus in ii. 123 seems to interpret 
erroneously of the soul’s migration), or the seven women 
in Goethe’s poem, who appear by night as seven were- 
wolves. Superstitious ideas like these have existed 
amongst all peoples and at all times, but do not imply 
belief in transmigration, nor have’ they given rise to 
such teaching, least of all in India. Indeed, they have 
exercised scarcely any influence upon it ; since, as we 
shall show, the theory^ of transmigratibn rests on the con- 
viction of due recompense awarded to good and evil 
works, and this was at first conceived as future. Only 
later, for reasons which the texts disclose to us, was it 
transferred from an imaginary future into the present 
life. If therefore this recompense involves at times exist- 
ence as an animal or plant, this is merely an incidental 
consequence on which no stress is laid from first to last ; 
though it is true that this circumstance appeared to the 
opponents of the doctrine from the very beginning to be 
its especial characteristic, and has called forth their deiisiou 
since the times of Xenophanes.^ 

(f 

1 Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, pp. 563, 581 f. 

S'Kiog. £. 8. 36. 
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2. Ancient Vedic Eschatology 

In no Vedic text earlier than the' Upanishads can the 
doctrine of the s(^urs transmigration be certainly traced, 
although the Upanishads. themselves ascribe it even to 
the Eigveda. The artificial manner however in which 
this is done is in favour of the view that we have to do 
with a doctrine of recent origin, for which a confirmation 
was sought in the ancient sacred texts. Three passages 
have to be considered. 

In Brih. 1. 4. 10 it is said of Vdmadeva, the poet of 
Eigveda IV., that he (by virtue of a s'dstra-drishti, an 
inspired conception, as Bhdarayana says,^ quoting this 
instance) recognised himself as Brahman ; and as a proof 
of his knowledge of Brahman alleged his acquaintance 
with his former births as Manu and Surya : — “ Knowing 
this, Vamadeva the rishi began : * — 

I was onc^ Mann, I was once the sun.” 

More clearly in Ait. 2. 4 the authority of Vamadeva 
is invoked in order to prove that a third birth after death 
follows on the first birth (as a child), and the second 
birth (by spiritual education) : — “ After he has completed 
what he has to do, and has become old, he departs hence ; 
departing hence, he is once more born ; this is his third 
birth. Therefore says the rishi : ® — 

While yet tarrying in my mother’s womb, 

I have learnt all the births of these gods ; 

Had a hundred iron fortresses held me back, 

Yet like a hawk of swift flight I had escaped away. 

So Vamadeva spake though he still lay thus in his 
mother’s womb.” The quotation from the hymn of 
Vhmadeva admits of interpretation here only if we under- 

1 1. 1 . 30. 2 Bigv. IV. 26. 1. ® Rigv. IV. 27. 1. 
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stand by the hawk the soul, and by the iron fortresses 
the bodies through which it wandersd 

That neither quotation of Vamaveda has anything to 
do with the doctrine of the soul’s transmigration, needs no 
elaborate proof. In the first Tndra glorifies his magical 
power, which enables him to assume all manner of forms.^ 
In the second is depicted the cunning hawk of Indra 
already in his mother’s womb, as he leaves his fortified 
dwelling-place, in order to fetch the soma from heaven ; 
or perhaps the wise soma itself relates how it, borne away 
by the hawk from its iron strongholds, “as a hawk” (i.e. 
carried by it) comes down to earth. 

At first sight the doctrine ^in question appears to be 
more closely related to a third quotation. In the great 
transmigration text it is said in a referende to the way of 
the gods : ® — “ And thou hast indeed failed to comprehend 
the word of the seer, who speaks thus : — 

Two ways, I heard, there are for men, 

The way of the fathers and the way of the gods ; 

On the latter everything meets 

That moves between father and mother.” 

This translation is correct in the sense of the Upani- 
shad, but not in the sense of the original, which is found 
in Eigv. X. 83. 15 (overlooked by all former translators) 
in a hymn celebrating Agni in his twofold character as 
sun by day and fire by night. In view of this connection, 
it can hardly be doubtful that by the two ways that 
unite all that moves between earth and heaven day and 
night are to be understood, and thus the passage is to be 
rendered : — “ I have heard from my forefathers that there 
are two ways alike for gods and men.” They are all 
subject to tlio laws of day and night. 

^/:p. Brill. 2. 5. 18. 

2 cp. Bigv. VI. 47. 18, Indro mdydbhih pururdpa^ ryate, 

® Brih. 6. 2. 2. 
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The hymns of the Rigveda therefore know nothing yet 
of a migration of the soul, but teach for the good a con- 
tinued existence with the gods under the control of Yama, 
for the evil a jourj^ey only dimly indicated into the abyss. 
The standpoint of the -Atharva hymns and of the 
Bi’tihmanas is the same ; only that the conception of a 
recompense for works is carried out in detail. This re- 
•compense however lies always solely in the future, and in 
the Upanishads for the first time is transferred into the 
present. A brief glance at the ancient Vedic eschatology 
will confirm this. 

Immortal life with the gods is represented in many 
hymns of the Rigveda,-, especially the older, as a 
peculiar gift of the grace of the gods, to confer wdiich 
Agni,^ the Maruts,^ Mitra-Varuna,® Soma,* and other 
gods are entreated, and which is offered in particular 
to the generous worshipper.® Later on it is Yama, 
,the first man, who has found the way for many descend- 
ants to that glorious height, and who there sits enthroned 
as the gatherer together of men.® In order to attain to 
him, the soul must successfully pass by the two spotted 
four-eyed broad-nosed dogs of Yama,^ which apparently 
guard the entrance to the heavenly world and do not 
admit everyone. Here is probably to be found the first 
trace of a judgement of the dead, as it is put into practice 
by Yama in the late Indian eschatology. Elsewhere® 
to these dogs is assigned the office of wandering up and 
down amongst men, and dragging off ' those appointed to 
die. According to X. 165. 4 the dove (^ctpoia) is Yama’s 
messenger of death. Mention is made also ® of the fetters 
or the catch-net {'padhis'am) of Yama, so that for the 

11.31.7. 2 V. 55, 4. « V. 63. 2. *1.91.1. 

^ yah prindti sa ha deveshu gac'C'hati, etc., I. 125. 5-6. 

sahgamano jandndm, X. 14. 1 f. 

^ X. 14. 10. ^ X. 14. 12. 


» X. 97. 16. 
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singers of the Eigveda he already represents also the 
terrors of death. Usually however in these older times 
Yama is conceived as the ruler in the kingdom of the 
blessed, as he sits enthroned afar,^ in thp midst of heaven,^ 
in the bosom of the ruddy .morning,® in the highest 
heaven,^ in eternal light.® There he sits, drinking with 
the gods, under a tree with fair foliage,® there the dead 
gather around him, in order to see Yama, or Varuiia;’’ 
they leave imperfection behind them, and return to 
their true home,® to the pasturage of which no one will 
again rob them,® where the weak is no longer subject to 
the strong,^® where in immortal life in association with 
Yama they “ delight themselve^s at the banquet ” with the 
gods.^’- Stress has frequently been laid on the sensuous 
character which is thus borne by the ancient Vedic pictures 
of the future life. But on this point it may be remarked 
that a conception of the joy of heaven on the analogy 
of that of earth is natural to man and inevitable (so far 
as he shrinks from an absolute denial of its existence) ; 
that even Jesus represents the kingdom of heaven as a 
festal gathering, where they sit down to table,®® and drink 
wine ; and that even a Dante or Milton could not 
choose but borrow all the colours for their pictures from 
this world of earth. In other respects great differences 
are shown in the ancient Vedic descriptions of the other 
world, varying indeed according to the individual 
character of the poet, — from the fancy of the poet of 
Atharvav 4. 34, that runs riot in a vulgar sensuality 
(who indeed already sufficiently reveals his disposition by 

11.36.18. 2X. l.-i, 14. «X. 15. 7. 

^ Yaj. Saihli. 18. 51, Atliarvav. 18. 2. 48. 

SIX. 113. 7. 6x. 135. 1. ^X. 14. 7. 

^ hitvdya avadyam jpwiar astam eh% X. 10. 8. 

9 X. 14. 2. 19 Atharvav. 3. 29. 3. 

sadhamadam madanti, Rigv. X. 14. 10, Atharvav. iS, 4. 10, etc. 
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the manner in which he praises his rice-pap and the 
gift of it to the Brahmans ; the whole might almost be 
regarded as a parody), to the more spiritual perception 
of the beautiful 'verses, Rigv. IX. 113. 7-11, of which we 
give a rendering wdth the ©mission of the refrain : — 

7. The kingdom of inexhaustible light, 

Whence is derived the radiance of the sun, 

To this kingdom transport me, 

Eternal, undying, 

8. There, where Yama sits enthroned as king, 

Among the holiest of the heavenly world, 

W'here ever living water streams, 

Tliere suffer me to dwell immortal. 

9. Where we may wander undisturbed at will, 

Where the third loftiest heaven spreads its vault, 

Where are realms filled with light, 

There suffer me to dwell immortal. 

10. Where is longing and the consummation of longing, 

Where the other side of the sun is seen, 

Where is rel^^eshment and satiety, 

There suffer me to dwell immortal. 

11. Where bliss resides and felicity, 

Where joy^ beyond joy dwells, 

Where the craving of desire is ’‘stilled, 

There suffer me to dwell immortal. 

There also “ the fathers ” dwell in company with the 
gods, and like them are invoked to draw near and partake 
of the sacrifice. To the fatliers as well as to the gods are 
ascribed tlie wonders of creation,^ the adornment of the 
sky with stars,^ the bringing forth of the sun,® etc. They 
therefore stand generally on an equality with the gods, 
and though occasionally there is found as early as the 
Eigveda * an indication of a different abode of the fathers, 
no distinction of different degrees of blessedness, such as a 


21 


1 Eigv. VIIl. 48. 13. 
= i. 107. 1. 


X. 68. 11. 
<X. 15. 1-2. 
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later text assumes for the fathers, the unbegotten gods and 
the gods of creation, ^_is as yet recognised. 

Of the fate of the wicked obscure indications only are 
contained in the Rigveda. They are “ predestined for that 
abyssmal place,” " are hurled by Indra and Soma into the 
pit,'’ or into bottomless darkucss,'^ into the grave,® or into 
the outer darkness.® Perhaps also the expression should be 
quoted “ the blind darkness ” {andham tcmias) frequently 
employed by the Upanishads,’' into which already, according 
to Rigv. X. 89. 15, 103. 12, the demons are to be plunged. 
They however do not understand by the “joyless regions 
veiled in blind darkness ” into which the ignorant pass after 
death an imaginary hell, but this world in which we live. 

The eschatological views of the Eigveda meet us 
further developed in the hymns of the Atharvaveda 
and in the Brahmanas. More exact accounts are given 
of the fate of the good and the wicked. Verses such as 
Atharvav. 5. 19. 3, 13 remind us already of the later 
descriptions of hell : — 

Those who spit at Brahmans, 

Or cast on them the mucus of the nose, 

They sit there in pools of blood, 

Chewing their hair for food. 

The tears that rolled down from his eyes, 

Bewailing himself, tormented, 

Which the gods quaff as their drink, 

Such are appointed for thee, torturer of Brahmans. 

In greater detail the BiAhmanas describe “ the world 
of the pious” (sukritdm loka).^ These rise again in 

1 Biili. 4. 3. 33, Taitt. 2. 8. 

- idcun fadam ajanata gabhtram, Bigv. IV. 5. 5. 

^ 'vavra^ YII, 104. 3. ^ andrambhanam tarnas^ ib. 

karia, IX, 73. S. ‘ « X, 152. 4. 

f Brill. 4. 4. 10 f,, Is-a 3. 9. 12 ; cp. Katli. 1. 3. 

** The expression, ocouts only once iu the Rigveda, X. 16. 4, hut afterwards, 
cliai'iioteristieally, becomes more and more common, Vaj. Smiili. 18. 52, 
Atharvav. 3. 28. 6, 9. 5. 1, 11. 1. 17, 18. 3. 71, etc. 
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tlie otlier world, their body complete with all its limbs 
and joints (sarvatmm, sarvdnga,^ sarvagiams)} This 
new body is stronger, and in the other world in pro- 
portion to the faithfulness with which they have observed 
the rites of sacriijce, many of the pious need to take food 
once only in fourteen days, in four, six or twelve months, 
or a hundred years, or finally they are able altogether to 
dispense wdth itd Thus they live in perpetual intercourse, 
in fellowship with the worlds and with living beings 
{sdyujyam, salokatd, sarifpatd), with the gods, with 
Aditya,® with Agni, Varuna and Indra,^ or even with the 
impersonal Brahman.^ In S'atap. Br. 10. 5. 4. 15 indeed 
it is said already of thei wise : — “ He himself is free 
from desires, has gained all that he desires, no longer 
does desire (entice) him to anything. Concerning this 
is the verse ; — 

By knowledge they climb npw^ards, 

Tliitlier, ^wliere desire is qiienclied, 

No sacrificial gift readies tliitlier, 

Nor penance of tlie ignorant. 

For that world eaiTnot be won by .sacrificial gifts nor by 
asceticism by the man who does not know this ; for only 
to him who knows this does that state belong.” Here 
already in place of works and asceticism knowdedge makes 
its appearance, and in harmony with this emancipation 
instead of the glory of heaven. Transmigration therefore 
is not presupposed,® for there is no mention of trans- 
migration earlier than the Upanishads. Probably how- 
ever the germs of it are latent already in the Brahmanas, 
as we propose now to show. 

1 Atliarvav. 11. 3. 32, S'atap. Br. 4. 6. 1. 1, 11. 1. 8. 6, 12. 8. 3. 31. 

2 S'atap. Br. 10. 1. 5. 4. Ait. Br. 3. 44, Taitt. Br. 3. 10. 9. 11. 

< S'atap. Br. 2. 6. 4. 8. ® S'atap. Br. 11. 4. 4. 2. 

^ As Weber assumes, Zeitsclir. d. D. M. 6-., ix. 139. 
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3. The Germs of the Doctrine of Transmigration 

The chief aim of the BrMimanas is to prescribe the 
acts of ritual, and to offer for their rccomplishment a 
manifold reward, and at the same time sufferings and 
punishment for their omission. While they defer rewards 
as well as punishments partly to the other world, in place 
of the ancient Vedic conception of an indiscriminate 
felicity of the pious, the idea of recompense is formulated, 
involving the necessity of setting before the departed 
different degrees of compensation in the other world pro- 
portionate to their knowledge and actions. Since how- 
ever the oldest form of punishment among all peoples in 
a natural state is revenge, this recompense also consists 
originally in the doing to us in the other world of the 
very same good and evil which we have done to anyone 
in this. This theory is realistically expressed in the 
words of S'atap. Br. 12. 9. 1. 1 :■ — “For whatever food 
a man eats in this world, by the very same is he eaten 
again (joraty-atti) in the other.” A second proof is 
furnished by the narrative in S'atap. Br. 11. 6. 1 of the 
vision of the punishmojit in the other T;forid which was per- 
mitted to Bhrigu ; and we may entirely assent to the view 
of Weber, ^ who was the first to discuss this question, when 
he explains the liturgical interpretation of this vision as a 
subsequent addition of the BiAhman author. Removing 
this there is left as the kernel, that Bhrigu in the different 
regions sees men shrieking aloud, by whom other men 
shrieking are hewn in pieces limb by limb, chopped up 
and consumed with the words ; — “ Thus have they done 
to us in yonder world, and so we dp to them again in 
this world.” When the vision concludes with the black 
man with yellow eyes and the judge’s staff in his hand, 
at whose side stand beautiful and ugly women (good and 
^ ZeitBch, d. D. M. (?., ix. 237 f. 
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evil works), assuredly no doubt is left as to its original 
meaning. . 

From the primitive doctrine of retribution, as this 
extract preserved accidentally in a later Brahinana text 
exhibits it, the idea of 'an equalising justice may have 
been developed by degrees, as it appears in S'atap. 
Br. 11. 2. 7. 33 : — “For they lay it (the good and evil) 
on the scales in yonder world ; and whichever of the two 
sinks down, that will he follow, whether it be the good 
or the evil.” Not all, according to a somewhat different 
view, find the way to the heavenly world : ’■ — “ Many a 
man may fail to find his place when he departs hence, 
but bewildered by the fii’e (at the corpse burning), and 
clouded by the smoke, he fails to find out his place.” 
Others are kept at a distance from the world of the 
fathers for a longer or shorter time by their misdeeds ; ® — 
“ Whosoever threatens (a Brahman) he shall atone for it 
with a hundred (years) ; he who lays violent hands on 
him with a thousand ; but he who sheds his blood shall 
not find the world of the fathers for as many years as 
the grains of dust number that are moistened by its 
streams. Therefoih men should nqt threaten a Brhhman, 
or lay hands on him, or shed his blood, for there is 
involved in it so great an offence.” Here the “ world of 
the fathers” seems still, as in the Rigveda, to present 
itself before the mind as the highest goal. In course of 
time however a distinction arose between the way of the 
gods and the way of the fathers,® and similarly between 
the world of the gods as the abode of the blessed and 
the woidd of the fathers as the place of retrihution. 
Precisely again as in the later doctrine of transmigration 
it is said that the entrance to the heavenly world lies in 
the north-east,* and the entrance to the world of the 

3 Taitt. Saihli. 2. 6. 10. 2. 

^ S'atap. Br. 6. 6. 2. 4. 


1 Taitt. Br. 3. 10. 11. 1. 
^ Atliarvav. 15. 12, etc. 
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fathers in the south-west,^ a distinction which is of all 
the more importance because it is found in two different 
passages, and is therefore not to be ascribed to an 
incidental process of systematising. EvSry man is born 
in the world fashioned by hifnself.^ -We hear of an 
“ immortality ” which lasts only a hundred years;® and 
that he who sacrifices to the gods “ does not gain so great 
a world as he who sacrifices to the Itman.” * In another 
text it is said that “ day and night (time) consume in 
yonder world the worth (of good works) for him who does 
not know this ” ; ® and Naciketas solicits as his second 
wish the imperishableness (ahshiti) of good works.® 
With especial frequency do we nseet with the fear that, in- 
stead of the hoped for immortality {amritatvam, the “ not- 
dying-any-more-ness ”) a renewed death {punarmrityu, 
death over again) may await man in the other world, 
and to avoid this all kinds of means are provided. “He 
who builds up or knows the Nac'iketas fire, he escapes 
renewed death.” “ He who celebrates the day of the 
equinox, he overcomes hunger and renewed death.” ® “ He 
therefore who knows this escape from death in the 
agnihotram is delivered from renewed* death ” ; ® “ The 

yajamdna, who builds up the fire, becomes the divinity 
of the lire, and vanquishes therel^y renewed death.” 
“He who knows how hunger flees before food, thirst 
before drink, misfortune before happiness, darkness before 
light, death before immortality, before him all these flee, 
and he escapes renewed death.” A like escape is his 
who builds up the fire in the appointed way,’-® offers an 
appointed sacrifice,^® in the appointed way studies the 

> s'at.'ip. Br. 13. 8. ]. 5. 2 g'atap. Br. 6. 2. 2. 27. 

•'* S'atap. Br. 10. 1. f). 4. ■* S'atup. Br. 11. 2. G. 14. 

f' Taitt. Br. 3. 1 0. 1 1 . 2. « Taitt. Br. 3. 1 1 . 8. 5. 

7 Taitt. Br. 3s 11. 8. 6. « Kaush. Br. 25. 1. 

® S'atop. Br. 2. 3. 3. 9. S'atap. Br. 10. 1. 4. 14. 
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Veda/ Thus “escape from renewed death” becomes 
finally a stereotyped formula/ which is occasionally 
employed even where it seems to giVe no meaning/ We 
meet it even in j^he texts of the older Upanishads : — He 
escapes recurrent death who knows that death is his own 
self/ that sacrifices to the atman avail/ that there is a 
water to quench the fire of death,® that the wind is the 
sum and substance of all/ That this renewed death is 
to be understood of a repeated dying in the other world 
is taught especially by two passages : — “Accordingly he 
brings his fathers, who are mortal, to a condition of 
immortality, and causes them who are mortal to rise 
again from out of the condition of immortality ; in 
truth, he who knows this averts renewed death from his 
fathers.” ® “ They then wdio know this or do this work 

rise again after death, and when they rise again they rise 
to immortality ; but they who do not know this or fail to 
do this work rise again after death, and become again and 
again its prey.” ® From the parallel which this passage 
draws between immortality and recurrent death it is clear 
that the latter also is not to be understood as trans- 
migration, but onky of a resurrection and repeated death 
in the other world. It was onl;^ necessary however to 
transfer that renewed death from an imaginary future 
world into the present in order to arrive at the doc- 
trine of transmigration. This takes place first in the 
Upanishads, and the reasons that led to this last step 
will not evade us. Here it is only necessary to remark 
further that not all the Upanishad texts know or recognise 
a transmigration of souls, and when it is said in Brih. 
1. 5. 16,— “The world of men is to be gained only 
through a son, not at all by works ; by works the world 

’ S'atai>. Br. 11. 5. 6. 9. 2 jq. 6. 1. 4 f. 

1. 2. 7. <5 Brih. 1. 5. 2. 

*■ Brih. 3. 3. 2. « S'atap. Br. 12. 9. 3. 12. 


ii: 


''12. 9.3. 11. 

« Bl-ih. 3. 2. 10. 
S'atap. Er. 10. 4. 3. 10, 
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of the fathers is gained, by knowledge the world of the 
gods,” this text also knows nothing as yet of a trans- 
migration, unless it * is to be considered as a protest 
against the new up-start dogma. Similarly passages like 
. Brih. 1. 4. 15 (good works come at last to nought) and 
3. 8. 10 (sacrifice and asceticism win only finite reward) 
are still to be understood of an exhaustion of the value of 
works in the other world. 

4. Origin of the Doctrine of Transmigration 

The chief text that sets forth the doctrine of 
transmigration, on which al m ost all subsequent texts are 
dependent, is found in a twofold recension for the most 
part in verbal agreement with one another. These 
passages are Chand. 5. 3-10 and Brih. 6. 2} The Indian 
authorities call it the doctrine of the five fires (jpancdg- 
nividyd). It is a combination of two difierent parts,^ the 
doctrine of the five fires (in a narrower sense) ® and the 
doctrine of the two ways.* While reserving these two 
names for the two parts, we propose here and in the 
sequel to term the combination of the two briefly the 
chief text. , 

It is remarkable in 'the first place that a text of such 
supreme importance for all that follows is found in Brih. 
6. 2 only in an appendix {hhilahdnaam), and not in the 
two chief divisions of this Upanishad, the madhukdndam ® 
and the Ydjnavalkhyahdndam.^ When these two were 
collected, and later on combined with one another, it 
must surely have been still unknown ; for why otherwise 
should it have been passed over, when later on it gained 
the admission which its importance demanded ? This of 

^ cp. S'atap, Br. 14. 9. 1. 

^ cp. Deussen, Upan.y p. 137 f., where this has been already shown. 

2 Ohand. 5. 4. 1-5. 9. 2= Brih. 6. 2. 9-6. 2. 14. 

^ Chand. 5! 10-= Brih. 6. 2. 15-16. 
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itself proves tliat the text is of late origin and a secondary 
product ; still more so do its contents. 

This so-called chief text teaches a double retribution, 
once by reward apd punishment in the other world, and 
again by rebirth upon earth. This feature is evidently 
primitive, and is nothing more than a combination of the 
traditional future recompense found in the Veda with the 
novel recompense of the transmigration doctrine. We 
must therefore look for the original doctrine where it 
appears by itself alone and apart from combination with 
the ancient Vedic recompense in the other world. This 
leads us again to the Yajnavalkhya sections,^ in which we 
have already so often found the earliest form of Upanishad 
doctrine. In them we can still observe the origin of the 
doctrine of the soul’s transmigration, together with the 
motives prompting it. According to a conception which 
is likewise already ancient Vedic, existing by the side of 
that usually current and hardly reconcilable with it, the 
eye of a man at death goes to the sun, his breath to the 
wind, his speech to the fire, his limbs to the different 
parts of the universe. With these thoughts already 
expressed in Rigv. ,,X. 16. 3, and further expanded in 
S'atap. Br. 10. 3. 3. 8, is connected 'the passage which we 
here quote in full, since it gives expression for the first 
time, as far as our kn'owledge goes, to the thought of the 
soul’s transmigration, which it regards as a great mystery ; 
and at the same time it enables us to recognise the motive 
which led to this transference of the retribution from the 
future world to the present. 

“ ‘ Y&jnavalkhya,’ so he {the son of Eitabh&ga) spake, 
‘ when after a man’s death his speech enters into the fire, 
his breath into the wind, his eye into the sun, his manas 
into the moon, his ear into the pole, his body into the 
earth, his atman into the akas'a (space), the hair of his 
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body into herbs, the hair of his head into trees, his blood 
and seed into water,— -where then does the man remain ? ’ 
Yajnavalkhya answered; — ‘Take my hand, Artabhaga, 
my good friend ; on this matter we ^ust come to an 
understanding alone by ourselves, not here in the 
company.’ Then they two went asfde, and conferred 
with one another ; and what they said that was work, 
and what they commended that was work. In truth, a 
man becomes good by good works, evil by evil works.” ^ 

In the last words the motive which lies at the basis 
of the doctrine of transmigration is clearly expressed. It 
is the great moral difference of character, existing from 
birth, upon which the singers of the Eigveda had already 
pondered," and which the philosopher explains in our 
passage on the hypothesis that a inan has already existed 
once before his birth, and that his inborn character is the 
fruit and consequence of his previous action. 

Yajnavalkhya expresses himself more clearly still in 
another well-known passage.® Here„immediately after the 
departure of the soul from the body has been described it 
is said ; — “ Then his knowledge and works take him by 
the hand, and his former experience ^pArvaprajud). As 
a caterpillar, after it has reached the tip of a leaf, makes a 
beginning upon another, and draws itself over towards it, 
so the soul also, after it has shakeiYoff the body, and freed 
itself from ignorance {i.e. empirical existence), makes a 
beginning upon another, and draws itself over towards 
it. As the goldsmith takes the material from a piece of 
carving, and from it chisels out another newer, fairer 
form, so also this soul, after it has shaken off the ]3o,dy 
and rid itself of ignorance, fashions for itself another 
newer, feirer form, whether it be of the fathers or the 
Gandharvas, or the gods or Prajdpati, or Brahman or other 
living beifigs, ... in proportion as a man consists now of 
1 Brit. 3. 2. 13. 2 Ejgy, x. 117. 9. = Brit. 4. 4. 2-6. 
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this or that, just as he acts, just as he behaves, so vil] he 
be born. He who does good will be born good, he who 
does evil will be born evil ; he becomes holy by holy 
deeds, evil by evH. Therefore, in truth, it is said : ^ — 

‘ Man is altog:ethqr and throughout composed of desire 
[hdma ) ; in proportion to his desire so is his discretion 
(h-atu), in proportion to his discretion so he performs acts 
(karma), in proportion to his acts so does it result to 
him.’ On this subject is the verse : — 

To that he clings, after that he strives with deeds, 

By which his inner man and his desire hold fast; 

He who has arrived at the final goal 
Of the deeds which he here commits, 

He returns from yonder world again 
Back to this world of work. 

This is the experience of those who feel desire 
( kdmayamdna). ” 

This passage does not yet recognise a twofold 
retribution, in a future world and again upon earth, 
but only one by transmigration. Immediately after 
death the soul enters into a new body, in accordance 
with its good or ev?l deeds. This is shown not only by 
the illustration of the caterpillar, which as soon as it has 
eaten up one leaf trauf^jlers itself to another, but also by the 
fact that the sphere of transmigration is extended through 
the worlds of men, fathers and gods up to PrajSpati and 
the personal Brahman, that consequently the worlds of 
the fathers and the gods cannot be set apart, as according- 
to the later theory, for a recompense by the side and inde- 
pendent of that by transmigration. It would be otherwise 
if in the appended verse we were obliged with Sankara to 
understand antam as bhuktvd _p/i'aZam “ After 

tliat he hag enjoyed (in the other world) the fruit of his 
deeds, he returns from that world to this world \)f action.” 
' cp. S'atap. Br. 10. 6. 3. 1, Ch&id. 3. 14. 1. 
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In tliat case the verse (which under any circumstances 
is a later addition) would be in contradiction with the pre- 
ceding words. It may however very well mean : — “ After 
that he has finished with one life-courte (like the cater- 
pillar with its leaf), he returns after death to a new life.” 

The eschatology therefore of Yajnavalkhya^ does not 
yet recognise a twofold retribution, in a future world and 
again by a new life, but as is natural, only one by a re- 
birth in the sphere of empirical reality (the worlds of men, 
fathers and gods). In place of the ancient Vedic recom- 
pense in the other world, there is found the recompense 
by transmigration. It is no longer said of the man who 
obtains deliverance, — “ He escapes recurrent death,” but 
“ he does not return back again.” ^ 

5. Further Development of the Doctrine of 
Transmigration 

The ancient element in religious faiths is wont, as we 
have often had occasion to emphasise,® to assert its 
traditionally consecrated right side by side with concep- 
tions of later origin. Accordingly w^e see here also how by 
the side of the belief in a return to earth the ancient ideas 
of a recompense of good and evil in the other world 
persist, and become united with Ahe doctrine of trans- 
migration, so that now all good and evil actions 
experience a twofold retribution, once in the other 
world and again by a renewed life upon earth. And 
thus that which has already received a full recompense is 
recompensed yet again, and strictly speaking the entire 
conception of a recompense is destroyed. This is the ease 
in the chief text of the doctrine of transmigration.* We 

•Brill. 1-5. 

•• OhSnd. 4. 15. 6, 8. 15, Brih. 6. 2. 15, Pras'na 1. 10, etc. 

•• Allgemeiiie Einkitutig, p. 180, supra p. 117. 

^ Chand. 5. S-lOesByih. 6. 2. 
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have liowever, as already remarked/ to distinguish two 
parts in this chief text, an older part,^ which we propose 
to call the doctrine of the five fires (in a narrower sense), 
and a later,® to wfiich we give the name of the doctrine 
of the two ways. ,Two of ^ the questions proposed at the 
outset refer to the former, the three others to the latter. 
The difference of the two parts is clearly shown by the 
fact that according to the doctrine of the two ways, faith, 
s'raddhd, leads to Brahman without return, while accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the five fires it is this which above 
all constitutes the motive for the return to earth. 

The first and older part, the doctrine of the five fires, 
apparently assumes, like t^e expressions of Yajnavalkhya 
that have been already quoted, the absence of recompense 
in the other world ; but depicts how the soul, after it has 
journeyed to heaven on the burning of the corpse “in 
radiant form,” * returns thence immediately, as it seems, 
through the three regions of the universe, heaven atmo- 
sphere and earth, an*d through the bodies of father and 
mother, these being the five transit stations, to a new 
existence. This is the reply to the question proposed at 
the beginning : — “ So you know how at the fifth sacrifice 
the waters come to speak with human voice ? ” ® Just as 
with Yhjnavalkhya thp doctrine of transmigration makes 
its appearance as a great mystery,® so here also it comes 
before us veiled in secrecy as something new, not to be 
profaned. And just as to the Christians, who bury the 
body, the comparison of it to a seed buried in the earth 
suggested itself,^ so in India, where the corpse is burnt, 
it is natural to conceive of this burning as a sacrifice. As 
the libation poured into the fire (soma, milk, etc.) ascends 

1 cp. Deussen, Upan., p. 137, where a Mler discussion of this point will 
be found. 

2 CMnd. 6. 4-9 (Bph. 6. 2. 9-14). » Chand. 5. 10 (Brih. 6. 2. 15). 

^ Biih. 6. 2. 14. s Chfind. 5. 3. 3, Brih. C. 2. 2. 
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in spiritual form to the gods, so the immortal part of man 
ascends to heaven from the funeral pyre. This immortal 
part is termed by Yhjnavalkhya harman, work,’- and in 
our passage is described after the analogy of the sacrificial 
fluid as “water,” and later on, as “faith.”. These mysti- 
cally veiled expressions cause the Vedanta theologians 
much trouble.^ They signify however essentially the 
same, inasmuch as the peculiar essence and so to speak the 
soul of tlie Avork (Jearman) that ascends as the sacrificial 
A’apour is the faith {s'raddhd) with Avhich it is 

ottered. This “work,” in YajnaAmlkhya’s phrase,- this 
“ faith,” as our passage describes it, probably not inde- 
pendently of him, ascends to lipaven as the immortal part 
of man, and is there five times in succession offered up by 
the gods in the sacrificial fires of the heaven, the atmo- 
sphere, the earth, the man, and the woman. By this 
means it is changed successively from faith to soma, from 
soma to rain, from rain to food, from food to seed, and 
from seed to the embryo ; thus it 'is led to a renewed 
existence on earth. 

The second half of the chief text, which Ave propose 
to cull the doctrine of the two ways,* marks a consider- 
able further advance, and combining the ancient Vedic 
(sscliatology Avith the doctrine of trmismigratiou, teaches a 
twofold recompense (a recompense therefore of that which 
has been already recompensed), on the one hand in the 
other- world, and once again by a return to earth. To 
this end it represents the souls of the dead as ascending 
by two different AAmys, the Devaydna (Avay of the gods) 
and the Pitriydna (way of the fathers). These lead 
through several stations, that at times appear strange but 
Avhich yet admit of explanation, if we take into con- 
sideration the origin of the doctrine. As early as the 
Rigveda a»d the Br§.hmanas mention is frequently made 

■ snji. p. 330. 2 op. Syst. d. Vedanta, pp. 401, 408. 
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of tlie Devaydna, wliicli was originally in all probability 
tbe way by wliich Agui bore the sacrificial gifts to the 
gods, or the latter descended to them. It was then also 
the way by which the pious dead ascended to the gods, 
in order to live in eternal, felicity with them, or, as later 
times preferred to express it, wdtli Brahman. A more 
detailed description of the way of the gods is given in 
Ch§,nd. 4. 15. 5. On the burning of the corpse the soul 
enters into the flame, thence into the clay, thence into the 
bright half of the month, tlience into the bright half of the 
year, (the summer season), thence into the year, thence 
into the sun, thence into the moon, thence into the 
lightning, and so finally into Brahman. The use of 
periods of time here as divisions of space occurs elsewhere 
also,^ and needs in India no further remark. The 
meaning of the whole is that the soul on the way of the 
gods reaches regions of ever-increasing light, in which is 
concentrated all that is bright and radiant, as stations on 
the way to Brahman,* who is himself the “ light of lights ” 
(Jyotishdm jyotis). 

The Pitfiydna or way of the fathers was next explained 
after the analogy ofc this Devaydna. As everything that 
was bright and radiant was directed to the latter, so to 
the former the counterpart of darkness and gloom. The 
difficulty however arose here that it w^as impossible to 
omit the moon from the Pitriydna, and that this already 
belonged to the Devaydna. For, according to an old 
somewhat obscure conception, the moon was the abode of 
the departed,^ and thus later on® its waxing and waning 
were brought into connection with the ascent and descent 
of the souls. Maintaining therefore the moon as the final 
goal, the Pitriydna was explained in other respects in 
analogy with the Devaydna, the soul entering into the 

1 S'atap. Br. 1. 3. 5. 11, Gliand. 2. 10, 5. ^ Kauali. 2. 8. 

^ .Brill. 6. 2. 16, Kausii, 1. 2, but not Kausb. 2, 9. 
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smoke not the flame, the night not the day, the dark half 
of the month not the bright, the months of winter not of 
summer, the world of the fathers not the year, the 4kas'a ^ not 
the sun, and finally as in the Devayana into the moon, not 
however as a transit station, but in order to remain there 
“ as long as a remnant (of good works) yet exists.^ Our 
text skilfully evades giving a description of the transitory 
blessedness in the moon. In its place the ancient idea of 
the soma cup of the gods makes its appearance, which, 
after they have drained it, is each time refilled.® As far as 
this repletion is possible by means of the souls, ^ the fetter 
are enjoyed by the gods ; and this is again interpreted in 
the later Vedanta of a mutual enjoyment of the gods and 
the pious dead in intercourse with one another. The 
felicity in the moon lasts ydvat sampdtam “ as long as 
a remnant exists.”® In this it is implied that the retri- 
bution there is complete. Nevertheless there follows a 
second recompense upon earth. The descent is here not, 
as in the doctrine of the five fires, a* passing tlirough the 
five sacrificial fires as faith, soma, rain, food and seed, but a 
progressive materialisation of the substance of the souls 
into ether, wind, smoke, mist, cloud, ram, herbage, food and 
seed, to which suecee(ls the entrance into the womb of a 
new mother and the renewed birtL By the side of the 
way of the gods, which for the wise and faithful leads to 
an entrance into Brahman without return, and the way of 
the fathers, which in requital for sacrifice, works of piety, 
and asceticism guides to the moon and thence back to 
earth, our text originally but only obscurely pointed to the 
“ third place ” as the fate of the wicked, who are born 
again as lower animals. 

1 Only in the Chand. ^ Ohand. 5. 10. 5. 

^ cp. Eigv.^X. 85, 5 “when they drain thee, 0 god, thou dost thereupon 
well up again”; 

^ Kaiish. 2. 8, I. 2. ® Cluliid, 5. 10. 5. 
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The additions which are wanting in Brih. 6. 2. 16, 
and inserted in Chand. 5. 10. 7 alone, take us a step 
further in the development of these ideas. In contrast 
with the original text of the doctrine of the two 
ways, a distinction is here drawn among the souls 
returning from the moon between those of “pleasing 
conduct ” and those of “ abominable conduct.” The 
former are born again as BrMimans, Kshatriyas or 
Vais'yas, the latter as dogs, pigs or c'andalas. By this 
means the “ third place ” by the side of the ways of 
the gods and the fathers becomes now superfluous, and 
ought entirely to disappear, but is nevertheless allowed 
to remain. , 

This contradiction, like the above-mentioned incon- 
gruity involved in the position of the moon on the ways 
both of the gods and the fathers, seems to have been early 
noticed. Kaush. 1. 2 is to be regarded as an attempt to 
relieve both these disadvantages. Here it is emphatically 
declared, with the ’^iew of obviating the necessity for 
the “ third place,” that “ all who depart from this world 
go without exception to the moon.” There however their 
knowledge is put t<? the test, and according to the result 
they go either by the Devaydna which leads to Brahman 
without return, or (th§ name Pitriydna is not used) they 
enter upon a new birth, “ whether as a worm or a fly or a 
fish or a bird or a lion or a boar or a serpent or a tiger or 
a man, or as something else.” This enumeration seems to 
be an imitation of that found in Chind. 6. 9. 3, 6. 10. 2; 
for there it was justified by the context, while here it 
appears somewhat superfluous. 

Of later passages, which all to a greater or less 
extent depend upon that already discussed, we propose 
in conclusion to cite only the most important. In 
Kg,th. 2. 10 the transitoriness of the treasure of 

^ Kaush, 1.3. 


i s: 
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good works' is taught. In reference to the return it is 
further said ; ^ — 

One goes into tlie womb of a mother, I 
Becoming incarnate in bodily form ; 

Aiiotlier enters into a plant, ^ 

Each according to bis deeds, according to his knowledge. 

Mund. 1. 2. 10 exhibits more evidently its dependence 
on Ch^nd. 5. 3-10 : — 

Having tasted joy on the summit of the heaven of works, 

They return hack into this world, and even lower. 

In a later passage also reference is made to the five 
fires of the Panc'dgnividyd : 

From it originates the fire, whose fuel the sun is,^ 

From the soma the rain springs,^ plants Irom the earth, 

The husband pours out the stream upon the wife,^ 

Many descendants are born to the spirit. 

The ways of the fathers and of the gods are described 
ill Pras'na 1. 9-10 on the basis of Chand. 5. 10 (mis- 
understanding however the expression “ s'raddha tapa ^ 
iti of Chaml 5. 10. l). For confirmation reference is 
made to the verse Rigv. I. 164. 12, which nevertheless has 
nothing to do with the subject. 


XV. Emancipation 

1. Significance of the Doctrine of Emancfiation 

Love of life is the strongest of all the instincts 
implanted in human nature. In order to preserve life 
we make any sacrifice. We desire a long life for ourselves 
and our friends ; we congratulate those who attain it, 

is'CTrtdftVasinTaitt. Br. 3 . 10 . 11 . 2 . 2 Kath. 5 . Y. 

® Muijd. 2. 1. 6 ; cp. Chand. 5. 4 f. ^ Chtod. 5. 4. 1. 

‘ Chand. 5. 5. 2. « Chand. 6. 8. 2. 
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and commiserate those who are called away before their 
time. And the reason of our mourning for one so 
prematurely deceased is (when once we give to ourselves 
a clear account of it) not so much that he is wanting to 
us, as rather that, we are wanting to him. We pity him 
because he has been so early deprived of existence, as 
though this were a supreme good. When we console 
ourselves over the death of a relative by recalling the 
sufferings, perils and hardships, from which he has escaped, 
this is the voice of reflection. A purely natural feeling 
expresses itself differently. It tells us that the loss of life 
is the most serious by which a man can be overtaken ; 
that the most severe puniihment is always that of death. 
Indeed, so strong in us is the instinct for life, that our 
whole existence is nothing more than this desire unfolding 
itself in space as the body and in time as the life. 

How is it possible under these circumstances that in 
the course of development there could arise repeatedly 
amongst men and become established a disposition to 
regard that craving for life, upon which our* entire 
empirical existence depends, as something which ought 
not properly to be ?* So that man’s, true duty is conceived 
to be not the satisfaction of the natural craving, but its 
suppression, and thei;efore the highest goal appears as 
a release (mohshct), and that not such a release as death 
brings from a definite existence, but release from existence 
in general, which as our innate consciousness shows is not 
to be attained simply through death. 

This rarest of all changes of inclination may be traced 
nowhere more clearly than in India, where deliverance, 
unmodified by the play upon it of the accidental events 
of history, appears not as a ransom, an atonement, a 
propitiation, etc., but merely as a release from empirical 
existence with all its desires, these last being regarded 
as fetters (bandha, graha), as bonds (granthi), which 
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Liiicl tlic soul to tli6 objects of sense. Even in Inclici it 
was not always so, and a long period of development, a 
vast interval, separates the poets of the Rigveda, who, 
filled with a warm desire for life, shrink' from death and 
wish for themselves and their posterity a- life- of a hundied 
years, from the words with which the greatest Indian poet 
closes his masterpiece : — 

May he, the god, who fashioned me hy his almighty power, 

Himself avert from me and destroy my re-birth. 

Yet the philosophy of the future will often turn its 
glance to India in order to study the doctrine of 
emancipation in the land of its^ birth. W e propose now 
to do what we can to render intelligible this most 
remarkable of all doctrines. , 

2. Origin of the Doctrine of Emancipation 

Albrecht Weber in one of his very remarkable exposi- 
tions " cfave utterance to the conjecture that the doctrine 
of emancipation is necessitated by the dogma of trans- 
migration. The idea that for the deeds of this brief life 
either eternal reward or eternal punialiment must follow 
in the other world would have jarred upon the gentle 
disjvosition and thoughtful mind of the Indian. From 
this dilemma he tried to save himself by the dogma of 
transmigration. In reality however he only became 
deeper entangled, since on the eternal retribution a jjarie 
post is imposed yet another a parte ante. He therefore 
eventually saved himself hy “cutting the knot,” by 
representing the destruction of the entire individual 
existence as effected in emancipation; so that now that 
which in the olden time was reckoned as the severest 
puni.shment appears as the supreme reward of all en- 
deavour. "Apart however from the fact that the eman- 
1 Rigv. VII. 89. “ Zeitschr. A. I). M. G., ix. 239. 
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cipation of pre -Buddhistic times was from beginning to 
end no annihilation, but rather the precise opposite, a 
transcending of that which was in itself worthless, this 
ingenious explanation fails to harmonise with the course 
of historical development for the additional reason that, 
as we shall see, the doctrine of emancipation is oldei- 
than that of transmigration, and cannot therefore be a 
consequence of the latter. 

The attempt has often been made to understand man’s 
longing for deliverance from another side as the result of 
the 'heavy pressure upon the Indian people of the 
Brahmanical system. Thereby, according to the view" 
suggested, the ancient ^lelight in existence had been 
ruined and lost in consequence of the subservience of the 
mind to the Brahmans, and the body to the Kshatriyas. 
But not to mention that the conditions of life in the rich 
valley of the Ganges were in all probability hardly worse 
than formerly in the Panjab, and that the idea of eman- 
cipation had certaMy arisen not in the circle of the 
oppressed but rather in that of the oppressors, a’disposi- 
tion to pessimism, such as the theory assumes, was not at 
all peculiar to the* times in which ^ the doctrine of eman- 
cipation arose.^ It is true that by emancipation suffering 
also with all its possiljilities was removed ; but Buddhism 
was the first to transform that w^hich was a mere con- 
sequence into a motive, and by conceiving emancipation 
as an escape from the sufferings of existence, to make 
selfishness the ultimate mainspring of existence, — even 
if not to the extent that was done later by Ishun, which 
is never w'cary of depicting to the people the glories of 
heaven and the terrors of hell. ■ 

• The doctrine in question nannot be derived from these 
or any other motives that have their seat in the wdll, for 
the very reason that it is the abrogation of all desire 
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[yatra karndh pardgatdh), and that certainly as early 
as its very first appearance. Accordingly it remains to 
seek for its original motive in the sphere of the intellect ; 
and here we shall find the doctrine of emancipation to 
be so entirely the necessary consequence and final con- 
summation of the doctrine of the ^tinan, that it is to be 
regarded only as a personal and so to speak practical 
api'>lication of the Upanishad view of the universe as a 
whole, which we have hitherto been engaged in ex- 
pounding. This we now propose to show. 

It is" a natural idea that finds expression in all the 
systems of philosophy, when men regard that which for 
them is the first principle of things and the ultimate basis 
of the universe as at the same time the highest aim of 
personal endeavour. In olden times this was the gods, 
and thus union with the gods after death was the supreme 
wish of the ancient Vedic rishis, in order to attain to 
fellowship [sdyujycini), companionship (^salokata), com- 
munity of being {^sciT'tvpcttci) with .ngni, Varuna, Indra, 
Aditya, etc. Later on the (impersonal) Brahman was 
exalted above the gods. This then, became the final 
goal ; and the gods were only the dbors, through whom 
Brahman might be attained. “ By Agni as the door of 
Brahman he enters in. When by. Agni as the door of 
Brahman he enters in, he gains fellowship {sdyujyam), 
and companionship {salokatd) with Brahman.”^ In the 
final step the creative principle of the universe was 
conceived to be the atman, the self, and as was to be 
expected union with the atman became now the aim of 
all endeavour and longing. This took place before 
anything was yet known of transmigration, Imt only of 
a renewed death in the other world, as the following 
passages prove. “ Only he who knows him (the purusha) 
escapes frSm the kingdom of death ; by no other road 

1 S'atap- Br. 11. 4. 4. 1. 
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is it possible to go”;^ “He who knows him, the wise 
long-emancipated youthful ^tman, no more fears death ” ; ^ 
“The self {dtman) is his pathfinder, he who finds him 
is no longer staihed by action, that evil thing.” The last 
expression in particular .shows that here the thought of 
emancipation is already present in all its entirety. So 
also in the following passage, which has been already 
quoted above for another purpose ; — “ Himself (the atman) 
is free from desire, in possession of all that he desires, 
no desire for anything whatever (tempts) him. With 
reference to this is the following verse : — 

By knowledge tkey climb upwards 
TMtber, where desire is at rest ; 

Neither sacrificial gift reaches thither, 

Nor the penance of the ignorant. 

For yonder world cannot be attained by sacrificial gifts 
or by asceticism by the man who does not know this. 
For that state belongs only to him who has this know- 
ledge.”^ The rejection of work and asceticism, the 
emphasising of knowledge, and the suppressidh of all 
desire, are proofs that this passage has in view emancipa- 
tion as a union with the ^tman. But this union is still 
represented in harmony with traditional ideas as an ascent 
to heavenly regions,— as though the ^trnan were to be 
sought elsewhere than in ourselves. Thus a few pages 
further on in the passage S'atap. Br. 10. 6. 3, already 
translated above,® which teaches that destiny in the other 
world is determined by the degree of insight (kratu) 
which men have attained here below ; and which then as 
the deepest insight imparts the knowledge of the ^tman, 
who, filling all space and pervading all the universe, is 
greater than heaven and earth, and yet smaller than a 

1 Vaj. Sariih. 31. 18. 2 Atharvav. 10,. 8. 44. 

3 Taitt. Br. 3. 12. 9. 8. * S'atap. Br. 10. 5. 4. 15. 

® Allgemeine Einleitung u. PhilosopMe des Veda, p. 264. 
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grain of rice or millet, dwells in tlie inner self. In 
conclusion it is said ; — “He is my soul (di/ncMi) ; tliitlier 
to this soul on my departure hence shall I enter in.” ^ 
Who does not feel the inner contradictioli of these words, 
and that if the atman is really my. soul, no, further entrance 
into it is needed ! 

A slight barrier only remained to be thrown down in 
order to see that that which is ever being sought at an 
infinite distance is nearer to us than anything else, and 
that the emancipation desired as union with God, union 
with Brahman, union with the atman, does not require 
to be attained for the first time in the future after death, 
but is actually attained already hgre and now and from the 
very beginning, — ^by him “ who knows this.” 

It is Yajnavalkhya of the Brihadaranyaka who meets 
us again as the man who drew this final consequence of 
the doctrine of the atman. 

3. The Knoivleclge of the Atman is r Emancipation 

Emancipation is not to be regarded as a becoming 
something which previously had no existence. In the 
first place, because in the sphere of metaphysical phenomena 
to which emancipation belongs there is in general no 
becoming but only a being (as ail i^iptaphysical thinkers, 
not oidy in India but in the West also, from Parmenides 
and Plato down to Kant and Schopenhauer, have recog- 
nised). The law of causation rules without exception 
everytliing that is finite, but nothing that lies outside and 
beyond, or like emancipation leads beyond. But for a 
further reason also emancipation cannot be a coming into 
being of that which did not previously exist, since it could 
not then be summum honum. For everything that comes 
to be is transient ; that which from nothingness became 
something may also return back from being something 
^ S'atap. Br. 10. 6. 3. 
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into its nothingness. What the wave threw up it may 
sweep aAvay again ; v6 fx.ijBev et? oiSev peTrei. 

deliverance had a beginning, 

Tiien it could not but have an end, 

as Gaudapfida rightly says/ nor could it be mmmum 
honum, or id quo majus cogitari nequit, for we might 
always think of as a higher good an emancipation which 
had not come into being, and therefore was not exposed to 
the danger of vanishing away. 

Emancipation therefore (which we must not judge by 
our one-sided Western ideas which have been shaped from 
historical and therefore narrow conditions) is not properly 
a new beginning, a kmvt] ktIo-k, but only the perception of 
that which has existed from eternity, but has hitherto 
been concealed from us : — 


All souls are originally 

Free from darkness and wdtliout stain, 

“ Already aw^aken^d and delivered before tbe world was, 
Tliey rise up,” saith the Master.^ ^ 


W^^e are all emancipated already (how could we other- 
wise become so !), “l)ut just as he who does not know the 
place of a hidden treasure fails to find it, though he passes 
over it constantly, so -all these creatures fail to find the 
world of Brahman, though they daily (in deep sleep) enter 
into it ; for by unreality are they turned aside.® This 
unreality is removed by the knowledge “ I am Brahman,” 
am in truth not an individual, but the S,tman, the sum and 
substance of all reality, the first principle which creates, 
upholds and preserves all worlds. “ And therefore to-day 
also he who knows this ‘ I am Brahman ’ becomes this 
universe ; and even the gods have no power to prevent 
his so becoming ; for he is its soul (dtman).” This 


1 Karika 4. 30. 

» Chand. 8. 3. 2. 


® Qaudap. 4. 98. 
< Brill.' 1. 4. 10. 
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thought is briefly and strikingly expressed in Mund. 3. 2. 

9 ; — “ In truth, he who knows that supreme atman, he 
becomes Brahman,” or more correctly^ “he is already 
Brahman ” {sa yo ha vai tat paramdm hrahma veda 
l)Tahma eva bhavati). For deliverance is not eftected 
by the knowledge of the dtman, but it consists in this 
knowledge ; it is not a consequence of the knowledge of 
the atman, but this knowledge is itself already deliverance 
in all its fulness. He who knows himself as the atman, the 
first principle of things, he is by that very knowledge free 
from all desires {ahdmayamdna), for he knows everything 
in himself, and there is nothing outside of himself for him 
to continue to desire : — d/ptahantiasya ha sprilia ? “ what 
can he desire who has everything?”^ And further, he 
who knows himself as the atman “is not inflamed by 
what he has done and left undone,” whether it be good or 
evil,^ his works consume away like the reed-stalk in the 
fire,® and future works do not cling to him, as water does 
not reniain on the leaf of the lotus flower.* His indi- 
viduality, the basis of all works, he has seen to be an 
illusion, in that he has gained possession of the knowledge 
of the atman, and therein of emancipacion : — 

He who beholds that Loftiest and Deepest, 

For him the fetters of the heaiC break asunder, 

For him all doubts are solved, 

And his works become nothingness.^ 

The Knowledge oe the Atman does not efeegt 
Emancipation, it is Emancipation. — If we seek for 
the origin of this thought that runs through the whole 
of the Upanishad literature, we are referred back to the 

^ Gaudap. 1. 9. 

2 Brill* 4, 4. 22, Chand. 8. 4. 1, 8. 13, Mund. 3. 1. 3, Taitt. 2. 9, Kaush. 1. 
4, 3. i, Mund? 3. 2. 9, Maitr. 2. 7, 6. 34, etc. 

2 Chruid. 5. 24. 3 ; cp. Brih. 5. 14. 8. ^ Ghfind. 4. 14. 3. 

SMuncL 2. 2. 8. 
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discourses of Yajnavalkliya that are presented in Brih. 3 
and 4d 

We begin with Brih. 4. 2. Yajnavalkhya addresses 
King Janaka, whom we are to consider as occupying the 
foremost position among ’the sages of his time (somewhat 
as N&rada in Chl,nd. 7. 1): — “Since then you are now 
rich in attendants and goods, hast studied the Veda and 
hast listened to the mystical doctrine (art adhUaveda 
and ultta-upamsliatka), tell me, whither will you go when 
once you depart hence ? ” “ I do not know, reverend sir, 

whither I shall go” (he does not know, in spite of 
devaydna and devaloha, of which assuredly mention was 
made in his Vedas and Kpanishads ; the king seems no 
longer to place absolute confidence in their revelations). 
Yhjnavalkhya rejoins ; — “ Then wdll I declare to you 
whither you will go.” “Declare it, reverend sir,” What 
are we to expect to hear ? Something at any rate which 
could not be more forcibly indicated than by this intro- 
duction as absolutely new at that period. ^ 

To begin with, Yajnavalkhya describes the individual 
atman, how it dwells in the heart, Indra and Viraj like as 
it were its feelers reach to the two eyes, and together 
with them are nourished by the blood-clots of the 
heart. Suddenly . whife he is speaking in so gross and 
materialistic a fashion of the individual fttman, a mist as 
it were is removed from our eyes ; — “ The anterior (eastern) 
regions of the heavens are his anterior organs, the right- 
hand (southern) regions of the heavens are his right-hand 
organs,” etc., “ all the regions of the heavens are all his 
organs. He however, the atman, is not so, not so. He is 
inapprehensible, for he is not apprehended, indestructible, 
for he is not destroyed, unattachable, for nothing attaches 
itself to him ; he is not fettered, he stirs not, lie suffers 

^ It is from tlie circle of his thought that the words of Brih. 1. 4. 10 also, 
already quoted above p. 345, are derived ; cp. Brih, 1. 4. 3. 
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IK) luirm. 0 Jaiicalca, you have attained peace. Thus 
Yfijiiavalkhya spake.? 

The last expressiou leaves uo doubt /ju the point that 
heroin the iutcutioii is to impart the highest instruction, 
in which we are to seek for the answer to the initial 
question, “Whither will you go when once you depart 
hence?” And the answer asserts that the soul after 
■ death goes nowhere where it has not been from the 
very beginning, nor does it become other than that 
which it has always been, the one eternal omni- 
pre.sent atman. 

The doubts which in view of the abrupt form of the 
paragraph might lie felt as to the correctness of this 
interpretation, are completely removed by the unmistake- 
able teaching which Yhjnavalkhya imparts to Janaka in 
Brih. 4. 3-4. After that return to a new existence upon 
earth has been taught here as the fate of the kamaya- 
mdna, “ consumed by desire ” (one who therefore does not 
yet know himself as the atman), there follow words than 
which deeper, truer, more noble wore never uttered by 
human lips : — 

“ Now con corning -the man free from desire {akdmaya- 
mCina). He who without desire, free from desire, desire 
being laid to rest, is himself his, own desire, his vital 
spirits do not withdraw, but he is Brahman, and ascends 
to Brahman. On this subject is the following verse ; — 

When every passion vaiiislies 

That hnds a home in the human heart, 

Then he who is mortal heconies immortal, 

Here already he has attained to Brahman. 

As the skin of a snake lies cast off and dead upon an 
antheap, so this body then lies. But the bodiless, the 
immortal, the life is pure Brahman, is pure light.” ^ 

We propose in the first place to use these passages to 
1 Bra. 4. 4. 6-7. 
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throw light upon certain other expressions of Yajilavalkhya 
which in themselves are obscure. 

“ ‘ Yajnavalkhya,’ thus he spake, ‘when a man dies, 
do the vital spirife wander forth from him or not V ‘By 
no means,’ said Y^jnavalkhya, ‘ but they remain gathered 
together at the very same place ; his body swells up, 
becomes inflated, and he lies there dead and inflated.” ^ 
In this passage, as has been already remarked,^ no restric- 
tion to those who are already emancipated is implied, since 
inflation by the expanding gases may be observed in every 
body- without distinction. Yet we are compelled, as seems 
to have been done already by the Madhyandiuas, to 
interpret the words only the emancipated, if we would 
not set ourselves in irreconcilable contradiction with the 
words of Yajfiavalkhya elsewhere : — “ When the life 
departs, all the vital organs depart with it.” ® 

Still more obscure is the following : — “ ‘ Yajfiavalkhya,’ 
thus he spake, ‘ when a man dies, what is it that then does 
not leave him ? ’ ‘ The name,’ he answered, ‘ for the name 
is infinite, infinite are the vis've devdh, and he gaiiis with 
it the infinite world.’ ” * Here we are compelled to under- 
stand by the nantfe' the infinite “ objective world,” as 
has been already shown.® As long as this continues to 
subsist, the knowing si|bject also that sustains it preserves 
its existence. 

It is in harmony with this explanation that Yajila- 
valkhya asserts in Brih. 2. 4. 12,® in answer to Maitreyi : 
— “ After death there is no consciousness” ; and explains 
this by saying that the imperishable indestructible atman 
{avinds'in, anucc'hittidharman’) has after death no further 
consciousness of objects, because as knowing subject he 
has everything in himself, nothing outside of himself, con- 

^ Brill. 3. 2. 11. 2 See Deussen, Upan.y p. 431. ^ 

Brill. 4. 4. 2. ^ Brill. 3. 2. 12. ^ Beiissen, Ujpa??., p. 431. 
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sequently “ has no longer any contact with matter ” {mdtrd- 
asamsargas tu asya hhavati)} 

The mystical declaration also of Brih. 3. 2. 10 con- 
cerning the water (of knowledge), which is able to quench 
the fire of death, is thus satisfactorily explained. 

Y4jnavalkhya has therefore entirely anticipated 
Schopenhauer’s definition of immortality as an “inde- 
structibility without continued existence.”® Just as for 
the wise there is no longer any reality in the universe or 
in transmigration, so immortality also as prolonged exist- 
ence after death is a part of the great illusion, the hollow- 
ness of which he has proved. 

From the numerous passag^^ in the later Upanishads, 
which in a similar way to the speeches of Yajiiavalkhya 
hitherto discussed celebrate the knowledge of the ^tman 
as emancipation, a few may here be set down. 

“ Yet lie who lias in thought conceived himself as the Self, 

How can he still wish to bind himself to the ills of the body ? 

Him who in the profound defilement of the body 

Ha's awakened to a knowledge of the Self, 

Him know as almighty, as the worlds’ creator 1 

The universe is his, for he himself is the universe. 

, - 

The man who has beheld God 
As his own self face to face ; 

The Lord of that which was ^nd is to be, 

He feels no fear nor hides himself in dread. 

At whose feet rolling on by days and years time advances, 

Whom the gods adore as light of lights, as immortality, 

(hi w’liom depends the fivefold host of living beings, together with space, 
Him know I as my soul, immortal the immortal.® 

The seer sees not death, 

Nor sickness nor fatigue; 

The All alone the Seer sees. 

The All he everywhere pervades.^ 


^ 5. 4^ 14 Madhy.; cp. Deussen, p. 485 rem. 

2 Elements of Metaphysics, § 249. 

® Brih. 4. 4. 12-13, 15-17, ^ Chand. 7. 26. 2. 
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He before wliom words recoil 
And tlioiiglit, failing to find him, 

A¥iio knows this bliss of Brahman, 

He no longer fears aiiglit.^ 

Only lie who knows it not knows it, 

He wIk) knows it knows it not. 

Unknown by the wise, 

Known by the ignorant. 

In whom it wakes to life. 

He knows it and finds immortality ; 

Because he is it, manhood is his, 

Because he knows it, immortality.^ 

The one Lord and inner self of all living beings, 
He his one form expands in many ways. 

He who, the wise, sees'himself dwelling in himself 
He alone, and no other, is eternally blessed. 

Not by speech, not by thought, 

Not by sight do we apprehend him ; 

“ He is ! ” By this word is he apprehended, 
And not in any other way. 


“ He is ! ” thus may he be apprehended, 

So far as he is the reality of both ; 

He is ! ” who has thus apprehended him, 

To him essential nature becomes manifest. 


When all the suffering vanishes, 

Which finds home in the human heart. 
Then he who is mortal becomes immortal, 
Here already he attains to Brahman. 

When all fetters burst asunder 
That are woven around the human heart, 
Then he who is mortal becomes immortal, 
Thus far the doctrine extends.® 

Yet he who here recognises again 
All living beings in himself. 

And himself in everything that lives, 

He no longer is vexed by any. 


i Taitt. 2. 9. 




2 Kena 11-12. 


® Katli. 5. 12, 6. 12-15. 
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Here where the knowing self 

Becomes all living beings 

How couhi error be, how pain, 

For him who thus beholds the unity ? ^ 

$ 

The darkness vanishes, there is no longer day nor night ; , 

Neither being nor not-being, — blessed alone Js he-; 

He is the syllable Om, Savitar’s beloved light, 

From him knowledge flowed forth in the beginning. 

He who, his spirit purified by contemplation, y 

Plunges into the atman,— what measureless blessedness he feels . 
That'^for the expression of which w’-ords are of no avail 
Must be experienced within in the inmost heart.® 

He wdio still craves for his desires and clings to them, 

Will through his desires be born here and there ; 

He whose desires are laid to rest^^ whose self is prepared, 

From him all desires vanish here below. 

He "who beholds that Loftiest and Deepest, 

For him the fetters of the heart break asunder, 

For him all doubts are solved. 

And his 'works become nothingness. 

Like streams flow and disappear in the ^ceam 
Abandoning name and form, 

So the wise, freed from name and form, 

Enter into that supreme divine spirit.^ 

Ill the world’s false ^low that has known no beginning, 

The soul slumbers ; when it awakes, 

Then there wakes in it the Eternal, 

Beyond time and sleep and dreams.^ » 

(The emancipated soul speaks) : — 

That which as enjoyment, enjoyment’s object, 

And enjoyer knows the three states, 

Distinct therefrom, 0 spectator, 

Pure spirit I am ever blessed. 

In me the universe had its origin 
In me alone does the Ail subsist, 

In me it vanishes, this Brahman, 

The timeless, it is I myself. 


X- 


^ Is'a (>-?, ^ SVet. ' 

4 Muncl. 3. 2. 2, 2. 2. 8, 3. 2. 8. 


18. ® ^iaitr. 6. 34. 

3 MandCikya-Karika 1. 16. 
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The smallest of the small I am, and none the less am I great, 

I am the motley rich universe, 

I am the Ancient, the spirit, the lord, - 
Altogether of gold I am, the blessed Manifestation. 

Without hands or feet am I, yet infinitely powerful, 

I see without ews, hear without ears ; 

I am the wise, and beside me 
None other is wise in endless years. 

In all the Vedas I am to he knowm, 

I am the fulfiller of the Vedas, learned in the Vedas, 

Free from good and evil, imperishable, 

Unhegotten am I, without body or sensation ; 

Tor me there is neither earth nor water, 

Nor fire, nor yet wind or ether. ^ 

% 

On the basis of this and other passages we propose 
finally to attempt here to give a brief characterisation of 
those who have gained release. 

The knowledge of the Itman does not effect emancipa- 
tion, but it is emancipation ; for he who possesses it has 
found the existence’ of the universe as well as his own 
bodily and individual existence to be an illusion (mdyd). 
Everything else follows from this. 

(1) The wise niaai is akdmayamdna. Every wish, 
craving, desire, all hope and fear have for him been 
destroyed ; for all this^ presupposes an object to which it 
is related. Such an object however no longer exists for 
the wise man. “ In truth, after that they have become 
conscious of this soul. Brahmans abstain from desire for 
children and possessions and the world, and wander about 
as beggars. For desire for children is desire for posses- 
sions, and desire for possessions is desire for the world; 
for all together are vain desire.” ® “ This the men of old 

time knew, when they ceased to long for descendants and 
said, ‘ What need have we of descendants, we whose soul 
this universe is. ® GaudapMa sums this up briefly and 

1 Kaivalya 18-23. ^ Brih. 3. 5. s Brih. 4. 4. 22. 
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strikingly in tke words -d— “ What can lie desire wlio has 
all?” '^The wise man. therefore no longer experiences fear. 
“He who knows this bliss of Brahman is not afraid 
either now or at any time” he is no longer vexed by 
anything”;® “for wherefore should he fear? since fear 

assuredly is of a second.” ^ _ 

(2) Tlio kiiowlGcIgG of tli6 tiaiisceiids in- 

dividuality, and therefore the possibility of pain. He 
who knows the atman overcomes sorrow.”® “He who is 
in the body is possessed by desire and pain, for because 
he is in the body no safeguard is possible against desire 
and pain. He however who is free from the body is not 
affected by desire and pain.” “ He therefore who has 
crossed this bridge is like a blind man who gains his sight, 
like a wounded man who is healed, like a sick man who 
becomes whole.” ^ 

(3) “And his works become nothingness.”® All 
works, the good as well as the evil, become of no effect 
for him who has attained knowledge, as is often affirmed. 
For the" individuality which gave rise to them is for the 
wise only a part of that great universal illusion which 
he has succeeded in pe;ietrating. 

(4) For the same reason future works no longer cling 
to him, as the water does not clingAo the leaf of the lotus 
flower.'® For him to do evil is entirely excluded by his 
freedom from all desire. “ Therefore he who knows this 
is tranquil, sul)dued, resigned, patient and self-controlled. 
He sees the Self only in himself, he regards everything as 
the Self. Evil does not overcome him, he overcomes all 
evil . . . free from evil, free from suffering, and free from 
doubt, he becomes a Brahman, he whose universe Brahman 

8 EatL 4. 5, 12. 

0 Chand. 8. 12. 1. 

OMnd. 4. 14. 3. 


1 KariU 1. 9. ^ Taitt. 2. 4. 

< Brih. 1. 4. 2. “ Gliand. 7. 1. 3. 

^ OMnd. 8. 4. 2. ® Mmid. % 2. 8. 

® cp. tlie passages quoted above, p. 34.5 f. 
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is.”^ “ Whereby does this Br&hman live? By living as 

chance may determine.”^ His future condition, as far as 
the bodily st^ite is concerned, which he has cast off like 
the skin of a snake, is entirely without importance : — 

No iiiatter wlxetlier a man wish for himself 
A hundred years, pursuing his work ; 

Eemain then, as thus thou art, not otherwise, 

The stain of work clings not to thee.^ 

(5) "He who has reached this state in truth feels no 
donbt ” ; ■* “ for him all doubts are solved ” ; ® “ free from 
doubt he becomes a Brahman.”® Because the knowledge 

o 

of the &tman does not depend on reflection {tarJm),^ hiit 
on immediate intuition (dnubhava), therefore he eari no 
longer be shaken by any doubt. The illusion, when once it 
has been penetrated, can no longer delude. The question 
of the possibility of a relapse is not and cannot be raised. 

4. The Doctrine of .Emancipation in Empirical Form 

% 

(1) The &tman is unknowable. 

(2) The ^tman is the sole reality. 

(3) The intuitiv'5* knowledge ohthe atman is emanci- 
pation. 

In these three prqpositions is contained the meta- 
physical truth of the teaching of the Upanishads. Its 
further development consists in bringing down, though 
illegitimately, this metaphysical truth into the sphere 
where knowledge is possible (just as among the Greeks 
and in later philosophy), and clothing it in empirical form. 
(1) The htman becomes an object of knowledge, which in 
truth it is not. (2) The reality of the universe is main- 
tained, and the consequent contradiction is adjusted ])y 

the oft-repeated assertion that the universe is identical 

% 

1 Brih. 4. 4. 23. = gp],, g, 5. 3 Is4. 2. * Chand. 3. 14. 4. 

« Mund. 2. 2. G. “ Brih. 4. 4. 23. ^ Kath. 2. 9. 
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with the atman. (3) Emancipation appears finally and 
wrongly in the phenomenal form of causality as a becoming 
something which previously had no existence, and in the 
phenomenal forms of time and space as the removal of a 
temporal and spiritual separation from , the . atman, which 
never really existed and therefore does not need to be 

This is the origin of the empirical and therefore 
mistaken view that deliverance (which actually subsisted 
from the very beginning, and in the very instant o 
recognition becomes ours perfectly and consciously) is 
first attained fully with the dissolution of the body. 
“To him shall I enter in whqp I depart hence ; to 
this (worldly sphere) shall I belong only until I am 
delivLd; then shall I go home”;^ “and when he has 
been delivered from the body (or, after that he has been 
delivered through knowledge), then (first ultimately in 
death) is he delivered,” vimuktas' c’a vimuc’yate. ihe 
comparison (of lilo) to the potter’s wheel whieh ceases 
turning when the vessel (deliverance) is finished belongs to 
a later^period,^ like the distinction between those who are 
first delivered in the, hour of dea.t^ {mdehamuloh), and 
those who are already delivered during their life-time 
(jivanmukti). This distinction apd the above comparison 
have their origin primarily from the realistic age^ of the 
Vedanta that finds itself drifting towards the SInkhya. 
Neither of them meet us in the Upanishads (with quite 
late exceptions), and are opposed to the original meaning 
of the doctrine of emancipation. According to it, every 
man, as soon as he is in possession of the knowledge 
of the atman, is jtvanmulta. The continuance ^ or 
cessation of his bodily existence is to him, as everything 
else in the world, a matter of indifference. He gains 


‘ OMnd. 3. 14. 4. ^ OMnd. 6. 14. 2. 

4 %sS. d. Ved., p. 459 ; Garbe, SdiiTchyaphil., p. 182. 


> Kath, 5. 1. 
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nothing by death of which he was not in possession 
already beforehand, and is released from nothing from 
which he had not been already released previously by 
knowledge. 

As the theory of the. videhamuhti together with the 
passages of the Upanishads that anticipate it rests upon 
the false supposition that between us and the atman a 
temporal separation exists ; so the hypothesis of a 
spatial separation between the two, so that a departure 
hence is necessary in order to reach the 4tman, is not 
less mistaken and depends upon an unwarranted applica- 
tion of the methods of empirical knowledge. Nevertheless 
this mode of representation also is not rare in the 
Upanishads, under the influence of the ancient ideas of 
a departure to the gods, to Brahman, to the atman.^ 
That the ideas which thus emerge are far from being 
consistent lies in the nature of things. We propose 
briefly to survey the most important passages. 

In Brih. 3. 3 we* have an altogether mythical descrip- 
tion (though it is put into the mouth of Ya,jnavalkhya) 
of the way by which the offerers of the as'vamedha as 
the highest sacrifice are led hence, between the two 
shells of the egg of the universe, into the other world 
where the wind receives them. The averting also of re- 
newed death which is promised at the close to him who 
knows the mind as particular and universal (individual 
and cosmical prana) proves that this chapter is still to 
be ascribed to the age preceding the Upanishad teaching. 
Brih. 5. 10 may be regarded as a continuation of it. 
Here a description is given of the reception of the 
departed (wdthout distinction) by the wind in the other 
world, after which through the sun and moon they 
attain “ the world that is free from heat and cold {as'okam 
allimam, i.e. free from the contrasts of earthly ’existence), 

^ mf. p. 343 f. 
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in order to remain there “perpetual years.” The dying- 
man takes his way to the sun in Brih. 5. 15 ^ also. 
There however he recognises himself as identical with 
the purusha in the sun, an idea that already contains 
a suggestion of the atman doctrine,, although it is 
subordinated to traditional mythological conceptions. 
The same is true of Ch5,nd. 5. 13, where in the first 
instance the five pranas together with the five correspond- 
ing organs of sense and the five nature gods are called the 
five “openings of the gods” (devasushayas), and are 
described as “the five ministers of Brahman and door- 
keepers of the heavenly world ” ; but then “ the light which 
shines there on yonder side of^ heaven,” which is to be 
reached through them, is identified with the light “ which 
is here within in men.” The eschatology also of Chhncl. 
8. 1-6 exhibits this intermingling of mythological and 
philosophical ideas. Thus in Chand. 8. 6. 1-5 the way 
hence to the sun is described that leads by the veins and 
the sun’s rays that join them, although previously in 8. 3 
the world of Brahman had been shown to be not at an 
incalculable distance, but in the heart. That the funda- 
mental view here is^ philosophical, “"and the mythical 
colouring a later embellishment, is proved quite un- 
mis takoably by the fact that in 5. 3 from the word 
aranyam, the “solitude,” into which he who seeks 
Brahman retires, arc invented “two seas in the world 
of Brahman in the third heaven from here” with the 
names ara and nya. To this a later hand added further 
glories of the world of Brahman (the lake Airammadtyani, 
the fig-tree Somasavana, the mountain Apardjitd, and 
tlie palace Prabhuviniitam). Perhaps the still more 
detailed description of the world of Brahman in Kaush. 
1. 3 is already derived from this passage. Here among 
other thin'gs not only does the palace Apardjitam (in 

1 ts'L 15 - 18 . 
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this place neuter) recur, and a tree Ilya appear, but 
mention is made also of “the sea Ara.” This latter 
name might well be a secondary formation from the sea 
ara of Chand. b. 5. 3 ; and it wmuld then be evidence 
for the dependent character of this passage. A difi'erent 
view from Chhnd.' 8. 6. 1-5 is represented in the appended 
verse, Chand. 8. 6. 6, which recurs inlvath. 6. 16. Here 
the separation of the emancipated as they ascend by the 
101st vein is made to take place not on entrance into 
the sun, but immediately on quitting the body. With 
this, is connected the path of the emancipated by the 
crown of the head, by fire, wind and sun, up to Brahman, 
as is described in Taitt. 1. 6. All these passages are 
under the influence of llie thought of the Upani.shads, 
which they clothe in empirical forms, while blending it 
with the traditional mythological ideas. This becomes 
obtrusive in Ait. 3. 4 ; Vamadeva haviiig recognised 
himself as the fttman has “ ascended from this world, in 
yonder world of heaven attained all his desires, and has 
become immortal,” — very unnecessarily after 'he had 
already realised himself to be identical with the atman, 
the first principle »^ail things. 

These conceptions are made clearer by the development 
of the theory of the Devaydna, as found in Chand. 4. 15. 
5, and its connection with the analogous formation of 
Axq Pitriydna in the doctrine of the five fires, the 
principal text of the doctrine of transmigration, which 
has been already discussed. We saw ^ how the souls 
of the emancipated were represented as attaining to 
Brahman through a series of bright stations (flame, day. 
bright half of the month, bright half of the year, year, 
sun, moon and lightning), whence “they no longer 
return on the downward path to this human existence.” 
The Pitriyana was then next explained after the analogy 
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of the Devayana by means of the coiTesponding dark 
stations ; ^ this however involved, as was shown, the 
making the moon common to both ways. This drawback 
the author of Kaush. 1. 2 endeavours to remove by 
omitting or ignoring the preliminary steps on either 
side that lead to the moon, and bringing all thither, 
whence the ignorant return back, and the wise tread the 
Devay&na, to which by way of compensation for the 
omitted stages a series of new stations are assigned (moon, 
the worlds of fire, wind, Vanina, Indra, Prajapati and 
Braliman). By the later Vedantists these are siprply 
placed side by side with the previous stations.^ In other 
respects also the theory of the less authoritative Kaushltaki 
has won a consideration not inferior to that of the 
Panc'dgniviclyd supported by the authority of Chand. 

5. 3-10 and Brih. 6. 2. On it depend almost all the 
later representations of the Devayana, for example those 
especially that are found in Mund. 1. 2. 11, 3. 1. 6, 
Pras'na 1. 10. By its side the thought of YS,jnavalkhya 
that the knowledge of the tonan is in itself emancipa- 
tion continues to hold its ground, and is often associated 
without any attempt at accommodafen with the theory 
of the Devayana, giving rise as a consequence to abrupt 
contradictious; compare for example Kath. 6. 14-15 with. 

6. 16, or Mund. 3. 2. 2 with 3. 1. 10. 

An adjustment of this contradiction was sought by 
the later theory of the kramamuhti or release by 
stages, according to which the souls that for their 
devotion ascend on the Devayana to Brahman are not 
yet emancipated, since they still fall short of perfect 
knowledge; nevertheless they do not return back to 
earth, (for it is said “ For such there is no return ”),* 
but attain perfect knowledge and therefore eternal 

1 mp. pi 333 f. 2 Syst. d. Ved., p. 475. 

^ Brill, 6. 2. 15, Chand. 4. 15. 5, 8. 15. 
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deliverance in the world of Brahman before the end 
of the half a, when that world also is destroy edd 
In the Upanishads the kramamuhti appears to be 
already advocated by the S'vet. Up. 1. 4, 1. 11, 5. 7. 
The verse in Mund. 3.^ 2. 6 may however be still 
older : ^ — 

They who have grasped the meanmg of the Vedanta doctrine, 
Perfectly resigned, penitent, of unsullied purity. 

In the world of Brahman at the end of time 
Will all be set free by the Indestructible. 


XVI. Practical Philosophy 
1. Introduction 

Every theory of the universe includes judgements 
on the relative value or worthlessness of objects, and 
thereby secures an influence on our practical conduct. 
Every philosophical system therefore has an ethical side, 
whether it be matured or not into a special ethical aystem ; 
and it is precisely this side to which our feeling attaches 
so great importancQjhat we are inclined to estimate the 
value of a philosophical theory of* the universe by the 
ethical consequences which have resulted or may be 
derived from it. We' allow ourselves to be guided in 
these matters by the old adage, — “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” ® Even this saying however cannot be taken 
without limitations. For to continue the illustration 
employed by Jesus, it may happen that a tree is good and 
yet bears no, or no good fruit, — possibly because its 
blossoms are prematurely touched by the cold breath of 
the knowledge of the truth. 

This may in fact have been the case in India. Eternal 

^ cp, Syst, d. Veddnta, pp. 430, 472. % 

2 q}. Mabanar. 10. 22, Kaivalya, 3-4. ® Matt. 7^®. 
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pbilosophical truth has seldom found more decisive and 
striking expression than in the doctrine of the emanci- 
pating knowledge of the htman. And yet this knowledge 
may he compared to that icy-cold breath which checks 
every development and benumbs all life. He who knows 
liimself as the atmaii is, it is true, for ever beyond the 
reach of all desire, and therefore beyond the possibility of 
immoral conduct, but at the same time he is deprived 
of every incitement to action or initiation of any kind ; 
he is lifted out of the whole circle of illusory individual 
existence, his body is no longer his, his works no longer 
liLs, everything which he may henceforth do or leave un- 
done belongs to the sphere of the great illusion, which he 
has penetrated, and is therefore of no account. Accord- 
ingly he lives idris'a eva, “as it happens,”* and though he 
wish for a hundred years of life and enjoyment, no action 
will defile him, or will defile you, evam tvayi, “ when you 
are thus,” i.e. when the universe is for you plunged in 
the abyss of the divine being. -•Only painfully and 
artificifdly has the Bhagavad Git^ the skill to derive 
from these premisses a demand for heroic action, as we 
shall see in a later part of our worfera When the know- 
ledge of the atman has been gained, every action, and 
therefore every moral action also, has been deprived of 
meaning. 

Moreover moral conduct cannot contribute directly, 
but only indirectly, to the attainment of the know- 
ledge that brings emancipation. For this knowledge 
is not a becoming something which had no previous 
exi.stence, and might be brought about by appropriate 
means, but it is the perception of that which previously 
existed, existed indeed from all eternity. It is compared 

^ Brih. 3. 5. 1 ; lie is yddric'C'MJca, Mundukya-K. 2. 37, Paramaliaiiisa 
Up. 4. 

2 Is^a. 1. 2. 
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(as early as the later Upanishads) with awakening/ 
and like that follows of itself^ and not by design : — 

* In %e infinite illusion of the universe 

Tlii, soul sleeps ; when it awakes 

.Then there wakes in it the Eternal, 

* * ^ 

Free from time and sleep and dreams.^ 

It was first at a later period, when the method of 
empirical knowledge took entire possession of the doctrine 
of emancipation, and conceived it as has been shown under 
the category of causality, that the knowledge through which 
deli'^erance is attain edjsame to be regarded as a becoming 
something, as an effect of definite causes, which might 
therefore be brought abput by promoting such causes. 
Thus emancipation was conceived, again empirically, in 
accordance with the external signs which it manifested. 
These signs were principally two : — 

( 1 ) The removal of all desire. 

(2) The removal of the consciousness of plurality. 

It was worth while therefore to produce or at least to 
expedite emancipation by artificial means, and tlie result 
was two remarkable manifestations of the culture of India, 
which are containeomn germ in the, older Upanishads, and 
in a series of later Upanishads pass through a complete 
development. , 

(1) The Sanny&sa. 

(2) The Yoga. 

The former seeks by artificial measures to suppress 
desire, the latter the consciousness of plurality, and tlius 
to secure the attainment of the knowledge through which 
deliverance is wrought, as far at least as its external signs 
are concerned. Practical philosophy is comprised in these 

^ |)ra&oc?/ia, Hamsa Up. 1, Atmapraboclha 1, Gatidap. 1. 14, 3. 40, 4. 02, US ; 
cp. imitihudclliaj Brill. 4. 4. 13 ; fraUbodlia^ Keiia 12 ; jdgrata, Katli. 3. 14 ; 
hoddhum, Kiitli. 6. 4: y nityahj S'uddho, huddhiih^ liirmnihott. 

^ KiUli. 2.23. ‘ 3 Map.cMkya-Kar. 1. IG. 
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two manifestations of culture, whicli pursue their course 
on parallel lines, and often touch; and it has been 
developed out of the thoughts of the Upanishads (empiric- 
ally conceived). This we have yet briefly to treat, as 
far as the materials afforded by the Atharva Upanishads 
will allow us. First however we propose to gather to- 
gether here the most important ethical ideas which 
present themselves in the Upanishads, not so much arising 
from the atman doctrine as holding a place by its side. 

2. Ethics of the Upanishads 

Europeans, practical and shrewd as they are, are wont 
to estimate the merits of an action above all by its objective 
worth, that is by the resultant profit for neighbours, for 
the multitude, or for all men. He who has obtained the 
greatest results by this standard passes for the greatest 
man of his time ; and the widow’s mite is never anything 
more than a mite. But this objective worth of a good 
action is too entirely dependent on the favourable or 
unfavotfrable character of environment, on mental endow- 
ment, on position in life, on the accessory forces of trade 
and other accidents, to be capable of sowing as a standard 
of moral value. Such A standard must have regard rather 
to the subjective worth of an action, which consists in the 
greatness of the personal sacrifice ""which is involved, or 
more strictly speaking in the actor’s consciousness of the 
greatness of the sacrifice which he believes himself 
to be making, and consequently in the degree of self- 
denial {tapas), and self-renunciation {nydsa), which is 
exhibited in the action, whether in other respects it be of 
great or little or absolutely no value for others. 

This distinction may save us from being betrayed into 
an unjust judgement when we note, at first with some 
surprise, that amongst the ancient Indians, whose con- 
sciousness of human solidarity, of common needs and 
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interests, was but sliglitly developed, the sense of the 
objective worth of moral action (that is, the worth it 
possesses for ,otlrprs) is very inferior to ours, while their 
estimate of its subjQctive worth (that is, its significance for 
the actor himself), was advanced to a degree from which we 
may learn much. In this sense the ethical system of the 
Upanishads concerns itself especially with the subjective 
interpretation of moral action, and less with their external 
results ; although this latter consideration is by no means 
absolutely wanting, but is merely subordinated to the first. 
This’we propose to show in the first place by a few examples. 

In Chand. 3. 17 life is regarded allegorically as a great 
soma festival. In this a ^liniature ethical system in five 
words is incidentally interwoven, when as the reward of the 
sacrifice {dakshind), which is to be offered at the great sacri- 
ficial feast of life, are named : — (1) tapas, asceticism ; (2) 
ddnam, liberality; (3) drjavam, right dealing; (4) aliimsd, 
no injury to life ; and (5) satyavac'anam, truthfulness. 

In Taitt. 1. 9 tlvelve duties are enumerated, by the 
side of each of which the “ learning and teaching of the 
Veda ” are constantly enjoined. These are : — Right dealing 
and truthfulness ; aschticism, self-restraint, and tranquillity ; 
and as duties of a householder, — Maintenance of the 
sacred fire and the agnihotram, hospitality and courtesy, 
duties to children wives and grandchildren. 

In India also, as in other countries, men believed that 
they heard the voice of the moral law-giver (Prajapati) in 
the roll of the thunder, whose da! da! da! is explained 
in the myth of Brih. 5. 2 as ddmyata! datta! daya- 
dhvam! (be self-restrained, liberal, pitiful). 

The beneficent results of good actions are beautifully 
expressed in Mah^n&r. 9.^ “As the scent is wafted afar from 
a tree laden with flowers, so also is wafted afar the scent 
of a good deed.” " 

^ In tlie Atliarva Eecension 8, 2. 
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On the other hand, the wicked act is sternly 
condemned in the verse ])reserved in CLand. 5. 10. 
9 , 

'file thief of gold, and the spirit drinker, 

Tlie ijiurderer of a BxT^hman, the defiier of his teacher’s bed, 

These four perish, and he who associates with them as the fifth. 

The faet that only special cases are cited here instead 
of universal prohibitions of theft, drunkenness, murder 
and adultery, thus showing lack of generalisation, a.s well 
as tlie rarity of such warnings in Upanishad literature, 
proves that offences of this character were not common, 
and that many an Indian chieftain might make in sub- 
stance his own the honourable testimony which As'vapati 
Kaikeya bears to his subjects : — 

In my kingdom there is no thief. 

No churl, no drunkard, 

None who neglects the sacrifice or the sacred lore, 

No adulterer or courtesan.^ 

This is in keeping with the gentle humane tone which 
we see adopted in the Upanishads in the intercourse of 
husband and wife, father and son, fSaeher and student, 
prince and subject. 

Wliere ethics found so little exj^ernal work to do, they 
could give the more undivided attention to the internal, 
in the spirit of the proverb ; — 

In thyself know thy friend, 

In thyself know thy enemy. ^ 

The strife with this internal foe is tapas (asceticism), 
the victory over it nydsa (self-renunciation), and in these 
are contained the two fundamental ideas, around which 
tlie ethical thought of the Upanishads moves. Tapas has 
been already discussed in detail ; ® and we will only add 
^ Chrnifl. 5. IL 5. ^ Bhag. Git/i 6, 5. ® swp. pp. 65-70. 
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here that in MahAnar. 8 all virtues are quite correctly 
explained as tapas, while according to MahanUr. 62. 1 1 
“ all these lo^Yer »-portifieations are surpassed by mjdsa, 
self-renunciation. More importance than to isolated ex- 
pressions of this fiharact&r attaches to the fact that in 
course of time the ancient traditional life-stages of the 
brahmac’drin and grihastha had a third and a fourth 
added to them, in which these two supreme virtues were 
incorporated as it were, tapas as vdnaprastha, and n?yd.s’a- 
as sannydsin. These four life-stages of the Brahman — as 
student, householder, anchorite and wanderinn beo-oar — 
in which according to a subsequent view the life of every 
Indian Brahman should be^ spent, were at a later time very 
significantly named ds’ramas, i.e. “places of mortifica- 
tion.”^ The whole life should be passed in a series of 
gradually intensifying ascetic stages, through which a 
man, more and more purified from all earthly attachment, 
should become fitted for his “ home ” (astam), as the other 
world is designated a’s early as Rigv. X. 14. 8. The entire 
history of mankind does not produce much that app'roaches 
in grandeur to this thought. 

In the older Upanishads the, theory of the four 
fis'ramas is seen in course of formation. Chaud. 8. 15 
mentions only the B^'ahman-student and householder, 
and promises to these in return for study, the 1 begetting 
of children, the practice of yoga, abstinence from doing- 
injury, and sacrifice, a departure hence without return. 
Chand. 2. 23. 1 names the tapas (of the anchorite) side 
by side with these as a third “ branch of duty.” There is 
still no progressive series. Rather according to this 
passage the Brahman-students, in so far as they do not 

^ A list of wliicli is given like the similar series of virtues in Taitt. 1. 9, 
SU2). p. 365, and Mahanfir. 8. ^ 

^ First, as far as our knowledge goes, in the atyds'vamin of S' vet. G. 21, 
followed hy Maitr. 4. 3, etc. 
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elect to remain permanently in the house of the teacher, 
appear to have devoted themselves partly to the house- 
holder’s state, partly to the life in the-forest. It is in 
harmony with this that in Chand. 5. 10 among the dying 
the anchorite in the forest and the sacrificer in the village 
appear side by side. Ghand. 2. 23. 1 contrasts all three 
branches of duty with the position of the 'man who 
“ stands fast in Brahman.” So too in Brih. 4. 2. 22, 
those who practise (1) the study of the \eda, (2) sacrifice 
and almsgiving, (3) penance and fasting, are contrasted 
with the man who has learnt to know the atman, and in 
consequence becomes a muni and pravrajin (pilgrim). 
Both have attained the knowjedge of the atman, and 
therefore the supreme goal. In the cognate passage Brih. 

3. 5, on the contrary the Brahmana is still distinguished 
from the muni as a higher grade. In Brih. 3. 8. 10 also 
the knowledge of the atman as the highest aim is 
difierentiated both from the sacrifices and benefactions 
(of the householder), and from the practices of tapas (of 
the anchorite). All these passages assume only the three 
stages of Brahman-student, householder and anchorite, and 
contrast with them the men who kfibw the atman. The 
last were originally “ exalted above the (three) as'ramas.” ^ 
This very position however of ^exaltation above the 
as'ramas became in course of time a fourth and highest 
as'rama, which was naturally assigned to the end of life, 
so that studentship, and the positions of householder and 
anchorite (which stood side by side) preceded it as 
temporary grades in this successive order. Until a late 
period however the separation between the third and 
fourth as'ramas, between the v^naprastha practising tapas, 
and the sannyasin who has succeeded in attaining nyasa, 
was not strictly carried out. An intimation of the fourfold 
number of the As'ramas is perhaps already afforded by the 
^ atyds'TaTtviTiy as it is said in B'Yet. Q. 21, Kaiv. 24, 
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words of Mund. 2. 1. 7: — “ mortification, truth, the life of 
a Brahman, instruction.” Otherwise the oldest passage, 
which names all four as'ramas in the correct order, would 
be Jabala Up. 4 “ When the period of Brahman-student- 

ship is ended, a man becomes a householder ; after he 
has been a householder, he becomes an anchorite; after 
he has been an anchorite, let him travel about on 
pilgrimage.” 

The further development of the theory of the four 
as'ramas belongs to the later period of the dharmasutras 
and clharmas'astras. Here we propose merely to take a 
brief survey of the substance of the teaching of the 
Upanishads on this subject. 

(1) The Brahmac’drih. “S'vetaketu was the son of 
(Udd^laka) Aruni. To him said his father, ‘ S'vetaketu, 
go forth to study the Brahman, for none of our family, my 
dear son, is wont to remain unlearned, and a (mere) 
hanger-on of the Brahman order.’ ” ^ From this remark it 
seems to follow that ^it that time entrance upon the life of 
a Brahman-student, while it was a commendable J;ustom, 
was not yet universally enjoined upon Brahmans. The 
entrance also of Satyaktoa upon studentship appears to 
be his voluntary determination.® It was possible for a 
man to receive instruction from his father, as S'vetaketu,® 
or at the hands of othe? teachers, as the same S'vetaketu.* 
The request to be received must follow duly {tirthena, 
ep. mdhivat, Mund. 1. 1. 2), i.e. according to Brih. 6. 2. 7, 
with the words, — upaimi aham hhaimttam. The student 
takes the fuel in his hand as a token that he is willing to 
serve the teacher, and especially to maintain the sacred 
fires.® Before receiving him, the teacher makes inquiry 

^ Chand. G. 1. 1. ^ Ghitnd. 4. 4. 1. 

3 Cliand. 5. 3. 1, Brih. 6. 2. 1, Kausli. 1. 1. 

^ Chand. 6. 1. Ij differing from the passages just quoted. 

s Kaush. 4. 19, Chand. 4. 4. 5, 5. 13. 7, 8. 7. 2, 8. 10. 3, 8. 11. 2, Mund. 1. 2. 
12, Prasma 1. 1. 

24 
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iuto liis birtli and family,' but yet, as this example shows 
in a very indulgent manner. Sometimes instruction is 
aiven even without formal reception ^ le 

duration of the period of instruction is twelve years, or 
“a series of years.” ^ S'vetaketu also begins to receive 

tatiLion atlhe age of 

for twelve years. During this time he 

studied all the Vedas,” « namely the verses of tbe Rigyeda, 

the formulas of the sacrifice, and the hymns of the Sama, 

appaZtly therefore only the sanihMs. In other instances 

thLe appears to have been at first no mention of study. 

In one example Upakosala has tended the sacred fixes for 

twelve yearsfand yet the teacher can 

mind to impart to him “ the know edge. ^ 

sent at first with the teachers herds of cattle mto a 

seni. ui 1 „ ■U,, rpmiins for a succession of 

distant country, where he remains loi a s 

years.® A further act of service on the 
k-ahmac'arin consists in his going to beg for the Aachen 
On festival occasions also we find him m the tram of t 
teacher and awaiting his commands. Together with 
and after these acts of service “in the time remainmg 
over from work for the teacher” {guroh, karma-aUs'eshena) 
the study of the Veclk is prosecuted.'® The 
was sometimes rather darkening of knowledge than 
real enlightenment.'® We further find the students 

wandering from place to place; “ f1 e Tdl • 
sides” to famous teachers, like water down the hi , 
they roam as far as the land of the Majas (on the 
Hyphasis) “ in order to learn the sacrifice. As a rule 
however they live as antevdsins in the house of the 
teacher, and not a few found this manner of Me so 


1 Cli§.Titi 4. 4. 4. 
^ Cliaxid. 4. 4. 5. 

Ob and. 6. 7. 2. 
M Chaiid.'’'4. 3. 5. 
Cband* 6. 1. 2. 


2 Cband. 5. 11- V. 
sCMnd. 6. 1. 2. 

8 GMnd. 4. 10. 1-2* 
Brib. 3. 1. 2, 
i^Taitt 1. 4. 3. 


s Cband. 4. 10. 1. 

® Cband. 6.1. 2., , 

^ Cband. 4.' 4. 5. , . 

13 Gbfincl. 8. 15. 

15 Brib. 3. 7. 1, 3. 3. 1. 
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congenial, that they “ settled permanently in the teacher’s 
house.” ^ The others were dismissed at the close of the 
period of studentship with advice ^ or admonitions 
“ After he ha,s studied the Veda with him the teacher 
admonishes his pupil, — Speak the truth, do your duty, 
forsake not the study of the Veda ; after you have 
presented the appropriate gifts to the teacher, take care 
that the line of your race be not broken.’ ” ® Further 
admonitions follow, not to neglect health and possessions, 
to honour father, mother, teacher and guest, to be blame- 
less.in act and life, to honour superiors, to bestow alms in 
the appropriate manner, and in all doubtful cases to order 
himself according to the judgement of approved authorities. 

(2) The Grihastha. “ He who returns home from the 
family of the teacher, after the prescribed study of the 
Veda in the time remaining over from work for the 



teacher, and pursues the private study of the Veda in (his 
own) household in a pure neighbourhood (where Brahmans 
are permitted to live), trains up pious (sons and pupils), 
subdues all his organs in the &tman, and besides injures 
no living thing except on sacred ground (at the sacrifice), 
he in truth, if he' maintains this manner of life all his 
days, enters into the world of Brahman and does not 
return back.” * According to this passage, the householder 
may remain in that state all his life long without doing 
injury to his soul. According to Chanel. 5. 10, on the 
contrary, for those “ who in the village observe the ritc.s 
with the words — ‘ Sacrifice and works of piety are our 
service,”’ for those therefore who continue in the house- 
holder’s state to the end of life, the transient reward in 
the moon is appointed and a return to a new earthly 
existence. The most imperative duty of the householder 
is to establish a family and to beget a son to continue his 

1 Chftiid. 2. 23. 1. 2 Bi'ih. 6. 4. ' 

STaitt. 1. 11. * Chand. 8. 10. 
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fathci-’s works. This subject has been already con- 
sidcred.' Several wives are permitted, as in iact lajna- 
valkhva himself had two.® Further duties pf the grihastha 
are named,— sacrifice, study of the Veda, mid almsgiving. 

' How far the obligation of sacrifice suffered prejudice 
through the ideas of the Upanishads has been already 

(:1) The Vdnajyrastha and (4) the Sanmjdsm {bluhhu, 
narirrCdnlM). A distinction between these two periods 
of life was established at first gradually. Originally the 
solitary life in the forest existed as a special “kind oi 
vocation ” (dharmaskandha) side by side with the position 
of householder.® Later it may^have become usual to 
retire into the solitude of the forest on the approach of old 
a^c after the obligations of the householder had been 
satisfied. Yajnavaikhya is an example, when he addresses 
his wife ]\{aitreyi “ I will now abandon this state (of 
householder), and will therefore make a division between 
thee and Katyayant”® With Yajnavaikhya this step 
Eieans tlie putting into practice of liis teaching in Brill. 

5 _ I; “ In truth, after that Brahmans have gained 

the knowledge of this soul, they ab*ain from desire for 
children and desire for possessions and desire for the world, 
and wander about as beggars.” Here the third and the 
fourth states are not yet distinguished. The case is 
otherwise with the king Brihadratha, who surrenders his 
kingdom, journeys into the forest, and gives himself up to 
the°most painful mortifications, gazing fixedly at the sun 
and standing with arms crossed, and yet is obliged to 
confess : — “ I am not acquainted with the i.tman.” ’’ Here 
the anchorite, who devotes himself to ascetic practices 

1 .wji.p. 2!)3ff. 2 Brill. 2. 4, 4. 5. 

» (ihand. 2 . 23. 1, 8. 5. 1-2, Brih. 4. 4. 22, 3. 8. 10. 

4 mp. p. eike.5. Chand. 2. 23. 1, 5. 10. 1-3. 

Brih. 2. 4. 1 (4. 6. 1-2). ' Maitr. 1. 2. 
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with meditation/ has not yet attained the highest goal; 
if anyone without knowing the atman “ practises asceticism 
for a full thousaud years, to him it brings onl}- finite 
(reward).” ^ Asceticism leads only to the Pitriyana/ unci 
the ease is different only with those who can say ; — “ Faith 
is our asceticism.” * Penance and fasting are only the 
means by which Brahmans “seek to know” the utman.'^ 
According to some, tapas is indispensable as a means to 
the knowledge of the atman ; ® according to others, it is 
superfluous as far as any fruits of the system are concerned.’' 
For* as long as the goal was future the hope might be 
cherished of approaching near to it by severing by means 
of asceticism the tie that binds to this life. If however 
emancipation is the discovery of oneself as the ^tman, and 
therefore something that only needs to be recognised as 
already existing, not to be brought about as though it were 
future, the asceticism of the vanaprastha becomes as super- 
fluous as the grihastha’s sacrifice and study of the Veda.® 
He who knows the atman is atyas'ra'min, “ exalted above 
the (three) ^s'ramas.”® He has attained that which the 
ascetic only strives after, complete release from his 
individuality and from all that pei;tains to it, as family, 
possessions and the world.^“ He is called sannydsin, 
because he “ casts off ,every thing from himself” {sam-ni- 
as), because he “wanders around” homeless {parivruj, 
IKirivrdjaha), because without possessions he lives only as 
a “beggar” (^/w’/rs/m). 

j 3. The Sannydsa 

I The Sannydsa, which is originally only the rejection 

I of the entire Brahmanical mode of life with its three 

I J CMnd. 2. 23. 1. = Bvili. 3. 8. 10. = Brih. 0. 2. 16. 

I ^ CMnd. 5. 10. 1. ® vvridisha/nii, Brih. 4. 4. 22. 

.! ** Maitr. 4. 3, atajjaslcmya dtmayndm ’dhiiiamah,. t 

'i ^JabalaUp. 4. 8 Brih. 3. 5, 4. '4. 21. , » S'vet. 6. 21. 

I Brill. 3. 5, 4. 4. 22. 
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as-ramas, assumed in course of time the portion of a 
fourth and highest as'rama, which as a rule, though not 
necessarily, would first be entered upon 
of life after passing through the stages oi brahmacaim, 
grihastha and v&naprastha. It^thus, liowever, gamed a 
further meaning. If it was originally an apparent conse- 
quence of the knowledge of the atman, it became now^a 
final and most certain means by wliicli it was liope o 
attain that knotvMge. The Sannyaaa a^oKhng y le 
represented as sueh a means to the knowledge of the 
atman and to emancipation in a series of later L pains la s 
(the most important are Brahma, Sannijdsa, Arwieya, 

Kanthas'ruti,Faramahamsa,Jqbdla, As'rama) ; and trom 

these we propo.se to endeavour to sketch a picture of ms 
mo.st characteristic feature of Indian religious life. Ee- 
memberiiig however the slight regard which the bann- 
yasin.s, following the example of Y&jnavalkhya,^ entertain 
for the Vedic tradition, and the lack of other authority, it 
is intelligible that the rules and fonnhlas out of which the 
Saimyasa Upanishads have been compiled are iu details 
full of contradictions. 

( 1 ) Preliminary emiditions oj tht, Sannyasa. A cleai 
distinction between these four as'ramas is found only in Jab. 

4 and As v. 1-4. The latter Upanishad distinguishes the 
third and fourth stages by the fact that all four varietip 
of the vaiiaprastha continue to observe the sacrifice iu 
the fore.st, while the four varieties of the sannyasin are 
absolved from it. Jab. 4 enjoins entrance into the 
sannyasa only after passing through the stagns of 
brahmac'arin, grihastha and vanaprastha, but permits the 
transition direct from any stage. Similarly in Kanth. 1 
the injunction is given to renounce the world “m the 
right order,” while in Kanth. 2 a deviation from it is 
allowed. '' In Sanny. 1 renunciation is defined as an 
1 Bfili. 3. 5, 4. 4. 21. 
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“advance beyond tbe stages of life” (tberefore still not a 
fourth stage). According to the descriptions of Saimy. 2 
and Kanth.,4 the transition is direct from; the position of 
householder to renunciation ; and the reason for this may 
be either that grihastha and vanaprastha are stUl placed 
side by side as preliminary stages of. renunciation,^ or 
that vanaprastha and sanny&sin are not yet definitely 
separated.^ 

(2) Departure from life. The Sanny^sa demands a sur- 
render of all possessions, a resigning the seven upper and 
se\*en lower worlds, which on this occasion are enumerated,® 
an abandonment of sons, brothers, relatives,* of father, son 
and wife,® of teachers ajid relatives,® of children, friends, 
wife and relatives,^ a leaving behind of family.® In one 
passage only ® is permission given for him who renounces 
the world to be accompanied by his wife. The Sannyasa 
is accordingly a complete separation from life ; and there- 
fore in this instance also, as at death, a purification 
[samshdra) by sacred text and ceremonies has to be 
observed.*® In particular the candidate for renunciation 
has still to offer a sacrifice for the last time, in the de- 
scription of which the texts greaf;ly difier. In Sanny. 1 
an offering is prescribed to the deceased and a sacrifice to 
Brahman (brdhmeshii ) ; henceforth the man who has re- 
nounced the world lives without offerings to the deceased 
and sacrifices.** Kanth. 4 requires that in the first place 
for twelve successive days an agnihotram with milk shall 
be proffered, during which time the sacrifice!’ himself 
shall live only on milk ; then after selecting once again 
as before all the hitherto recognised sacrificial priests,*® 
he is to offer a vais'vdnara sacrifice {i.e. to Agni Vais'vS,- 

. ‘ 1 As in Ch^nd. 2. 23. L ^ As in Ast. 3-4, and later. 

3 Ar. 1. “^Ar. 1. ^Ar. 5. ^^'Kantli. 4. 

^ Par. 1. Ar. 2. ^ Sanny. 2. 7. Sanny. 1. 

^^.Far. 4. 1. 
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■nara, probably to be understood as in Cluind. 5/ 19-24),^ 
accompanied by a mouse to Prajapati (perhaps as ransom 
from the duty of begetting), and a cake ^ Uiree layers 
to Yisliriu/ 111 Jab. 4, on the contrary, the sacrihce to 
Praiapati is disapproved of, and- only that -to Agni as 
Prana is demanded (probably therefore the vms’vanara, 
sacrifice), but subsequently direction is given for a 
Traidhdtaviya offering to the three elements, sattvam 
ra jas and tamas. Thus too in Jfib. 4, in harmony with 
the separation of all four stages here carried out, he who 
enters upon the Sannyhsa is thought of as a vanaprastha ; 
and this is the ground of the immediately following 
iirescription, that the priests sh^ll cause the fire to be 
brought from the village; if no fire is to be had, the 
offering shall be made in water, “for water is all the 
deities.”® This offering is made with the words, “ Ow 
I offer to all the deities, svdhd,” where the word om im- 
plies all three Vedas and thereupon the sacrificer shall 
taste the fat and savoury meats of the '’sacrifice. Accord- 
ing to iCanth. 1 he is to stretch his limbs symbolically 
over the sacrificial utensils, thereby signifying his renun- 
ciation of them. Kantii. 4 commands him to throw his 
wooden vessels into the fire, the earthen into water, and to 
give the metal ones to his teacher ; elsewhere he is to throw 
the broken wood into the fire.® Thereby he symbolically 
takes the fire, which henceforth he will no longer maintain, 
into himself,® or into his body.’ The sacrificial fire he 
■ takes up into the fire of his belly,® the Gayatri ® into the 
fire of his speech.’® It is probably this taking up of the 
sacrificial fire into his own body which is symbolically 
intended when he who has renounced the world, addressing 

1 Kaiith. 1 and 4. ^Ka^-tk 4. 3 op. suy. p. 190 f. * JSb. 4. 

5 Sarniv. 1, EantJi. 4. e Saany. 1. ^ Sanny. 2. 4. 

» 'lii wWch for tlie future he oflers the prana-agnihotram, sup. p. 1.24 £. 

0 i.e. the Veda, Ohand. 3. 12. 1. Ar. 2. 



the fire, -has to consume a handful of ashes from the 
embers,’' or to smell the fire.^ Besides this ceremony, 
mention is made of a special initiation which 

must be completed by means of the hymn Atharvav. 11. 

8 ; “When Mai),yu cho,se himself a wife from out of the 

sankalpa,” etc. Since this hymn expresses itself in 
depreciatory style of the origin of the body this appli- 
cation of it perhaps meant that a man thereby declared 
himself free from his own body. After thus separating 
himself from sacrificial duties, a highly significant act 
followed, upon which accordingly stress is laid by all the 
texts, namely the laying aside of the sacred thread, the 
token that he belongs to the Brahmanical class,® and the . 
lock of hair which indicates his family descent.® Hence- 
forth meditation alone is to serve as the sacrificial cord,'’ 
and knowledge as the lock of hair,® the timeless ^tman is 
to be both sacred thread and lock of hair for him who has 
renounced the world.® According to Kanth. 4 the sacred 
thread, according to’ J^b. 6 this and the lock of hair, are 
offered in water with the words “ sm/ia to the "earth ” ; 
according to Ar. 2 the sacred thread and lock of hair 
are to be buried in the earth or sunk in water. The later 
systematising of As'r. 4, which distinguishes four grades of 
Sannyhsins, insists on the retention of the lock of hair and 
the sacred thread by tlie Bahudaka, the lock of hair without 
thread by the Hamsa, and allows only the. Paramahamsa 
as the highest grade to dispense with lock of hair and 
sacred thread, or even to shave the head. On this point 
also difference of opinion exists. Kanth. 2, 3, 4 demands 
removal of the hair of the head, J§,b. 5 complete baldness, 

® Saimy. 3, Kantli. 5, 


^ KanUi, 4. 

4 cp. tiie translation, AUgememe Emleitung, pp. 270-277. 

5 Kaiitli. 2, 3, 5, Ar. 1, 3, 5, Brahma 3. 

<' s'iJchd, Kanth. 2, 3, Ar. 1, Brahma 3, Par. 1. • 

7 Kanth. 2, Brahma 3, Par. 2. « Kanth. 2, Brahma 3, 

s>rar.2. , 
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&nth. 5 only a leaser tonsure, Sanny. 3 and Kantk 5 re- 

moval of the hair on the privy poarts and armpits. - ^ai,t_ . 
idl, the separation from the son takes place^who accompanies 
Ids father for a certain distance, after which with fcstn-e 
o-reetings both turn right round and gOetiieir wiy wi . on 
looking back ; and the son is not permitted to shed tears 
(3) Dress and Equipment. On these also great 
differences of opinion exist. The robe should accorcing 
to Sanny. 3, Kanth. 5 be dark red, according to Jab. 5 
colourless, according to Kanth. 2 torn or made of bark, 
according to Sanny. 4 patched. Asl'. 4 peimite t ie 
Bahudaka to wear a loin-cloth and dark red lobe, t 
Paramahamsa only rags and a loin-cloth. Par. 4 requires 
of the latter that space be his clothing, Jab. 6 that he 
should live “ naked as he was born.” Together wnth the 
coat, c^irdle and thread, the staves also_ of palas'a, biiva or 
as'vattha wood, which serve to distinguish the castes, must 
be laid aside.^ In their place the triple staff, composed of 
three staves twisted together {tridafidam, probably as a 
token of the reconciliation of caste differences), makes its 
appearance,^ but even this is sometimes forbidden. We 
have instead the single staff (token 6f complete reconcilia- 
tion),^ or the staff ofhamboo.® Even this however is pro- 
hibitkp with the remark that he^who carries knowledge 
alone as his staff is rightly named a man with a single staff. 
Asr. 4 introduces system again here by permitting the tripie 
staff to the Bahudaka, to the Hamsa the single staff, and 
allows no staff to the Paramahanisa. Similarly in Sanny. 
3 a sieve, in Kanth. 5 a ragged cloth is allowed for the 
straining of liquid, to prevent the destruction of any living 
thing; on the contrary, in Jhb. 6 and the verses of Kanth. 
5 even cloth-strainers are forbidden. A covering is per- 
mitted by Par. 1, but Par. 2 prohibits this for the highest 


' Kanth. 2 and 3. ® -A-f. 5. 

< Kanth. 5, Jab. G, Ar. 2. ' Par. 1. 


Sanny. 4. 
6ir. £ 


^ Par. 3. 
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grade. A summary in verse is given of the objects which 
a less strict observance allows to the Sannyasin 

_ Pot, drinking-cup and flask, 

, “"The three supports, a pair of shoes, 

A patched robe giving protection 
Ilf heat and cold, a loin-cloth, 

Bathing drawers and straining cloth, 

Triple staff and coverlet d 

These same objects, the very verse being repeated, are else- 
where forbidden to the Sannyasin,^ and with this the enum- 
eration in the prose of J ab. 6 agrees. Another passage ® 
allows them to the Bahudaka, and forbids them only to the 
Paramahamsa. The direction of Ai‘. 5, that he who has 
renounced the world shall bear the syllable om on his 
limbs, is unique. 

(4) Food. The Sannyasin must live by begging,* only 
bread given in charity and broken fruits are to be his 
food,® or water, air and fruits.® Food should be asked of 
all four castes,'^ the distinctions of which have no longer 
any existence for the Sanny&sin. As'r. 4 distinguidies here 
also four grades ; the Kutic'aras are to beg in the houses 
of their children, tlie Bahudakas of well-to-do Brahman 
families, and the Paramahamsas alone of all four castes. 
In begging the Sanny&sin is to employ a clay or wooden 
vessel, or a gourd,® buti elsewhere the rule is laid down that 
his belly should form his vessel,® his hand,^® or his beUy 
or hand.^^ He who has renounced the world “ shall eat 
the bread of charity, but give no alms” {hhiJcshdsi na 
dadydt, for which might be read with a very slight change 
hhikshdsi ’shad adydt, “living on the bread of charity he 
shall eat little ”).^® This would be in harmony with other 
passages, according to which he who has renounced the 


^ Sanny. 4. 
^ Kantii. 5. 
^ Kantb. 2. 
Kantb. 2. 


2 Kaiitli. 5. 

® Saimy. 4, 5. 
8Ar.4.‘' 


® As'r. 4. 

^ Sanity. 2, 4. 
^KantiiS, JaV). fk 
Kantb. 5. 
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world sliould use Ms food only as inedieine,'' should avoid 
(iatiiio- 8ulHcient to put on fat, but should rcinani tluii.‘ 
Nevertheless, should he feel weak, he sht)uld not pursue 
these and other abstinences so far as to gwe nse^to dis- 
order'* if he is ill, he should ■practiser self-moitincatioii 
only in the spirit or by means of words/ ^Elsewhere it 
is said, extending the theory of the Prfipagm'hotra : 
“That which he eats in the evening is his evening 
sacrifice, in the morning his morning sacrifice, at the 
new month his new moon sacrifice, that at the full moon 
his full moon sacrifice, and when he cuts (afresh) ifi the 
spring the hair of his head, his beard, the hair of his body, 
and his nails, that is his agni^htoma (a kind of Soma 
Sticrificc 

(5) Place of abode. The essential characteristics of 
the man who has renounced the world aj'e already implied 
in the three chief names which he bears. As sannydsin 
he must “ cast everything from him,” as hhihliu live only 
as a “ beggar,” and as pariwdj, parivrdjaha must wander 
about homeless as a “ pilgrim (vagrant).” He is no longer 
tied to any locality. He has no further interest in dying 
in Avwmktam (a place at Benares that ensures immediate 
salvation for those who die there), for he bears always with 
him the Vcmxmd and the Ast (two streams, between which 
Benares lies, and from which it derives its name Vdrdnast), 
as the arches {varana) of his eyebrows and his nostrils 
{namf As a rule he is to make his home by the 
side of water,® on sand-banks in a river or before the 
doors of a temple,® or to sit or lie on the bare earth.“ 
According to Jab. 6, he should “remain homeless in a 
deserted house, or a temple of the gods, on a heap of grass, 
or an antheap, or among the roots of a tree, in a potter s 


^ Ivantli. % Ar. 3. 
B4f. 

Bainiy. 4, KantL 5. 


- Kantli. 2. 
sKaiitli. 4. 


® Kaiitli. 2. 
jaix i»2. 
Ar. 4. 


4 Jfib. 5. 

« Kaditli. 2. 
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shed, by 9 sacrificial fire, 011 an island in a rive.i', in a 
cave in the mountains, a glen, or a hollow tree, by a water- 
fall, or on the ba,re earth.” He may tarry only one night 
in a village, only five nights in a town.’- An exception is 
allowed in the rainy season.^ During the four mouths of 
rain he may remain in a village or a town ; ® in the re- 
maining eight he is to wander about either alone or in the 
company of another.^ 

( 6 ) Occu'pation. The Sannyasin, as we have seen, no 
longer offers sacrifices, the place of these being taken by 
the nourishing of his own body,® and similarly he continues 
to live without study of the Veda,® without the Yedic 
texts but he is to “recite the Aranyakam and the 
Upanishads from all the Vedas.”® All the texts require 
of biin “ bathing, meditation, and purification by sacred 
waters,” ® washings at intervals of three days,“ washings 
and rinsing of the mouth “ with water as the vessel ” {i.e. 
without a vessel).^^ In particular there is also enjoined 
upon him silence,^ naeditation,^® and the practice of yoga}"^ 
His chief virtues are described as “ chastity, abstinence 
from doing injury, poverty and truthfulness.” He says : 
— “ All living creatures are at peace with me, for by me 
everything has been created.” He 'must not accept gold, 
or touch it, not even once look at it.^'^ He has abandoned 
all desire, knowledge is his staff, therefore is he rightly 
named “with a single staff”; he however who takes the 
wooden staff, because it gives him freedom “ to eat of any- 
thing,” is a false sannyasin, and goes to helld® He on the 

1 Kaatli. 2 ; according to Is'i. 4, this rule first becomes binding at the 

Hariisa stage. 

2 Kantli. 5. 

3 Kantli. 2. ; a gloss makes only two of them, cp. Denssen, Upan.^ 


p. 699. 

4 Ar. 4. 

^ Ar. 2. 

^2 Kanth. 3. 
Ar. 3. 

® Kanth. 4. 

2 Saimy. 4, Kaiitli. 5. 
Ar. 2. 

Par. 4. 

® Par.l, ir. 1. 

10 Ar. 2. 

1^ Sanny. 4. 

18 Par. 3. 

■ 7 Ar. 2. 

11 Kanth. 2. 

"i^Ar.'s. , 
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coutrury who has truly renounced the world “ should bid 
farewell to lust, anger, desire, infatuation, deceit, pride, envy, 
self-will, presumption and falsehood.” ^ He is “ free from 
the six surges (of samshra : — hunger, thirst, vexation, error, 
' old age and death), and leaves b,ehind him censure, pride, 
jealousy, deceit, haughtiness, longing, hatred, pleasure, 
pain, desire, anger, greed, error, joy, disappointment, self- 
\\-ill and everything of the kind ; and because his own 
body is regarded by him merely as a carcase he turns 
away for ever from this decaying body, which is the cause 
of doubt, perversity and error, and directs his mind stead- 
fastly to that (Brahman), makes his home in him, and 
Icnows of him, who is tranquil, immutable, — ‘ I am that 
timeless one, consisting wholly of bliss and knowledge, it is 
I myself, he is my highest state, my lock of hair, my sacred 
thread.’ ” " He is not elated by praise, does not curse when 
he is reviled.^ “ He does not attract and he does not cast 
ofi‘; for him there are no longer Vedic texts, or meditation, 
or worship, or visible and invisible, or joined and disjoined, 
or I an'd thou and the world, . . . steadfast in pain, in 
pleasure without desire, in longing self-restrained, in all 
things dependent neither on beauty iftr ugliness, free from 
hatred and free from joy. The motions of every impulse 
lun’e l)een stilled, he abides only in knowledge, firmly 
founded in the atman.” * “ Then ife may enter upon the 

great journey, by abstaining from nourishment, throwing 
liimself into the water or the fire, or choosing a hero’s death ; 
or he may Ijetake himself to a hermitage of the aged.”® 

4 . The Yoga 

Emancipation consists in the consciousness of unity 
with the atman as first principle of all things. It is 
essentially on the one hand an annihilation of all desire, 

.... ^ Par. % 

^ Par. 4 ® Ka^ith. 4, Jab. 5. 


® Kantli. 5. 
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and on the other an annihilation of the illusion of a 
manifold universe. The first, as we saw, is the aim of the 
sannydsa ; to effect the latter by preparatory artificial 
means is the function of the yoga. It is therefore, apart 
from excrescences and exaggerations, a perfectly intelligible 
consequence of the doctrine of the Upanishads. For if 
the highest end is contained in the knowledge of self- 
identity with the atman, why should we not attempt 
to reach it by purposely dissolving the ties that bind 
to the illusory world of phenomena, and by self- 
concsntration ? That the external world derives little or 
no advantage from the practices of the Yoga does not 
enter into consideration for a truer ethical judgement/ 
The only real consideration that may be urged against the 
practices of yoga, which have always been highly esteemed 
in India, and are to this day widely spread (precisely as 
they may be urged against the self-imposed acts of 
penance among the Pietists of the West), consists in this, 
that they aim at bringing about in an artificial way that 
which is only thoroughly genuine when it originates 
naturally and without the assistance of our will. Tout ce 
qui n’est naturel esf^imparfait, as Napoleon would have 
said. In other respects the phenomena of yoga are akin 
not only, as has often been asserted, to certain diseased 
conditions that exist also among ourselves (hypnotism, 
catalepsy, etc., upon which we do not enter since the 
material to hand in the Upanishads does' not suggest it), 
but also with the entirely healthy and joyous phenomenon 
of aesthetic contemplation. The more than earthly joy 
which we experience at the sight of the beautiful in nature 
or in art depends upon a forgetfulness of one’s own 
individuality, and a union of subject and object, similar 
to that which the yoga endeavours to secure by artificial 
means. These means we propose now to consider. 
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In post-Vedic times the practice of yoga was. developed 
into a formal system with its own text-book (the sutras of 
Pataujali). Tlie rise of this system, as its first beginnings 
in Kath. S and G, S' vet. 2 and Maitr. 6 show, belongs to 
the time when the original idealism of the Upanishad 
teai'hiug began already to harden into the realistic 
philosophy of the Saiikhya. On this foundation, which 
was far from being adapted to its original conception, the 
later yoga system was raised. This system therefore lays 
the chief stress on external means [sddhana), and the 
external results thereby attained {vibMti); and regards 
the union with the only real atman, which was the 
original aim of the yoga, as a separation {kaivalyam) of 
tlie purusha from the prakriti, dismissing entirely into 
the liaclcgrouud that which was properly its chief concern, 
the meditation on the hitman by means of the syllable om. 
Only the theism was preserved over from the later 
Upauishads, in contrast to the chosen basis of the S^hkhya; 
and thuvS external support was secured for the sj^stem, 
although no real life could ever be fostered on this un- 
congenial ground.^ A remarkable testimony to this 
tlieistic modification of the Sifhkliya ^^ystem in the service 
of the doctrine of the yoga is given by the C'ulika Upaui- 
sliad, wliioli, starting from the twenty -five principles of the 
Sankhya, ranks the Is'vara with them on purely external 
grounds “ as the twenty-sixth” (or probably by the inser- 
tion of atman as twenty-seventh),^ and recognises its 
dilt'crence from the purushas only in the freedom with 
which it drinks from the breasts “ of its foster-mother , 

M A A 7? 

aya : — 

The children indeed are numberless, 

That drink there of the world of sense, 

Yet one alone drinks of it as God, 

Freely following his own will.^ 


^ p. 238 f. 


3 G'tl 14 . 


» C'lii. a 
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In the sequel we limit ourselves to the yoga, as far as 
we are able to follow it up through the Upanishacls, and 
adopt from the^ post-Vedic system merely as the frame- 
work of our’ picture the “ eight members ” (anga), into 
which the yoga is' divided on the practical side, and of 
which the five last (with tarka as a sisth) are already 
enumerated in two passages of the Upanishads, though 
not yet in the regular orderd The later eight angas 
are as follows : — ( 1 ) yama, discipline (consisting in 
abstinence from doing injury, truthfulness, honesty, 
chas.tity, poverty) ; (2) niyama, self-restraint (purity, 
contentment, asceticism, study, devotion) ; (3) dsanam, 
sitting (in the right place and in the correct bodily 
attitude) ; (4) 'prdnaydhia, regulation of the breath ; 
(5) 'pratydlidra, suppression (of the organs of sense) ; 
(e) dhdrand, concentration (of the attention); (7) 
dhydnam, meditation ; (8) samddhi, absorption (complete 
union with the object of meditation). 

These requirements we see already presented separately 
in the older Upalnishads. Thus we have pratyoJfidra in 
the direction of Chand. 8. 15, “to bring all his organs to 
rest in the &tman,” and prdndydma,. when Brih. 1. 5. 23 
enjoins as the “ sole vow ” to inhale and exhale. Here 
and in other passages ^ the regulated breath takes the 
place of the sacrifice, *and seems thenceforward to have 
been adopted into the yoga as a symbolic act. The word 
yoga in a technical sense first occurs, exclusive of Taitt. 
2. 4, in K5th. 2. 12 {adhydtma-yoga), 6. 11, 18, S'vet. 
2. 11, 6. 13, Maitr. 6. 18, etc. The true explanation of it 


as “ harnessing, arranging ” is evident from the expression 
dtmdnam yunjita occurring in Mah&n&r. 63. 21 and Maitr. 
6. 3 ; while in Maitr. 6. 25 the yoga seems to have been 
conceived as a “ union ” (between prina and the syllable 
om). The Upanishads quoted contain also the earliest 
^ Maitr. 6. 18, Amiitab. 6. ^ sup. p. 124. 
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theory of the yoga practice. Khth. 3. 13, . recalling 
Sahkhyan ideas, requires that speech and manas “ shall 
be restrained ” [yac'cliet) in the buddhir the buddhi in 
the mahan which is still distinguished from it, and the 
latter again in the avyahtam. Kath. 6. lOrll enjoins a 
fettering [dhdrcmd) of the organs (senses, manas, buddhi), 
whereby the purusha thus separated from them all may be 
drawn forth from the body, as the stalk from the bulrush.^ 
SVet. 2. 8-15 discusses already the choice of place, ^ the 
manner of sitting,® the regulation of the breath,^ the 
control of the senses and manas in the heart,® ^and 
mentions the phenomena that accompany and follow 
yoga.® To this is attached the recommendation of the 
syllable om, which occurs as a symbol of Brahman as 
early as Chand. 1. 1, Taitt. 1. 8, as a vehicle (dlambanam) 
of meditation,’’ as fuel,® as bow,® or as arrow,^® in order to 
pierce the darkness, and to hit the mark in Brahman. 
The three morae (a, u, m), of which the syllable om, consists, 
are mentioned first in Pras'na 5, Maitr. 6. 3, while the 
third anil a half mora first occurs as the “moraless” part 
of the word in Mand. 12, as the “ head of the syllable om ” 
in Maitr. 6. 23. To these anticipations are attached 
descriptions of the practice of yoga, which are found in 
Maitr. 6. 18-30 and in the Yoga Upanishads of the 
Atharva-Veda. The most important are, — Brahmavidya, 
Kshurika, Culika ; Nadabindu, Brahmabindu, Amritabindu, 
Dhyanabindu, Tejobindu ; Yogas'ikha, Yogatattva, and 
Haihsa; upon these we base our description, following 
the later order of the eight members {yama, niyarna, 
dsanam, prdndydma, pratydhdra, dhdrand, dhydnam, 
samddhi). 

1 e. 17. i. 10 . 3 2. 8. * 2 . 9. 

'>2.8,9. ‘>2.11-13. ’•Kath. 2. 17. 

» S'vetT. U, Dhyanah. 20. » Muiid. 2. 2. 4, Dliytoab. 19. 

Maitr. 6. 24. 
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(1) Yama, restraint, and (2) niyama, self-restraint. 
These two divisions do not yet occur in the enumerations 
of Maitr. 6. ,18 ®and Amritab. 6, possibly because they are 
tacitly assumed to be universal duties (objective and 
subjective). -Th^ remask of Yogat. 15 might be quoted 
here with many others to prove that the yogin affords 
protection to all beings, since he knows them to be his 
own self ; and admonitions like the following : — 

From fear, from anger, from indolence, 

From excessive wakefulness, excessive sleep, 

* From too mucli food, and from starvation 

Tlie yogin sliould constantly protect iis.^ 

( 3 ) Asanam, sitting. " Stress is laid in the first place on 
the choice of the right locality. As early as S'vet. 2. 10 
it is prescribed for the practice of yoga : — 

Let tlie place be pure, and free also from boulders and sand, 

Free from lire, smoke, and pools of water, 

Here where nothing distracts the mind or offends the eye, 

In a hollow protected from the wind a man should compos(^ himself. 

Elsewhere “ a pure region,” ^ a “ level surface of the ground, 
pleasant and free frdm faults,” * are required. According 
to Yogat. 15 yoga should be practised “in a lawful place, 
quiet, remote, and free from distractions.” Kshur, 2, 21 
ordains that “ a noiseless place ” should be chosen. In 
regard to the mode of sitting, the Upanishads are still free 
from the extravagant definitions of the later Yoga, which 
betray external influence. No less than eighty-four 
modes of sitting are there distinguished. S'vet. 2. 8 
prescribes only a triple holding erect (of breast, neck and 
head), and symmetry of sitting posture. Amritab. 18 
lays stress upon facing the north (the region of the way 
of the gods), and enjoins only three modes of sitting, 
viz. — the lotus seat {padmdsanam, i.e. sitting with the 
1 Amritab. 27. 2 Maitr. 6. 30. ® Amritab IV. 
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leers Lent underneath, the usual naethod of sitting in 
India), the cruciform ,%eat {svashhmi), and the auspicious 
seat {hhadrdsanam); the two last difiet only slight y 
from the first. Yogas'. 2 directs the choice of the lotus 
' nosturc “or otherwise as seems good- to- him, ’ll i i 
attention concentrated on the tip of the nose, lan s anc 
feet closelv joined. Amritah. 22 commands the'yogm to 
fit firm and motionless, “from every side above and below 
his o-aze turned fixedly on himself.” Kshur. 2 lays stress 
only on “ the right mode of sitting.” Kshur. 4 speaks of 
a correct inclination of the breast, hips, face and neck 
towards the heart. A special kind of bodily posture is 
described in the concluding vers^ of Sanny. 4. Asemam, 
like yaraa and niyema, is not yet reckoned in the Upani- 
shad's as an anr/a of the yoga, and the latter has therefore 
only six divisions {shadango yoga’ ucyate),^ not eight as 
later on. They are enunierated in Maitr. 6. ip, viz. 
prerndmma, pratydMra, dliydnam, dhdrana, tarka, 
semndhi. The same list, but with the transfer of 
prandyama to the third place, recurs in^Amritab. 6. 
It is strange that both lists place dhdrand not before, 
but after dhydnam; this may be Hue to some other 
conception of these ideas than that which later became 
usual. Both lists name tarka, reflection, in the fifth 
place, and this in Amritab. 16 is defined as “meditation, 
wliich is not contrary to the teaching,” and explained by 
the commentator in one place ^ as control of the dhyanam, 
but elsewhere as the knowledge free from doubt which 
proceeds from the dhyanam. 

(4) Prdndydma, regulation of the breath. This is dis- 
tinguished into rec'aka, puraka, kumbhaka.^ In harmony 

1 Amvitab. 6 and Maitr. 6. 18. 

2 On Maitr. 6. 18. 

They ar<^ mentioned also in the Yoga stUras 2. 50, a fact which Garhe 
contests, since only other names are chosen, after a manner that the shtras 
affect, as vdhya-ahhyanicmt-stamhka-mU^^ 
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with the. chief passage,^ (1) rec'aha is exspiration, wlucli 
ought to be prolonged; 2 (2) 'pHraJca is inspiration, 
described in Yogat. 12, efleeted either through one 
nostril, the other being closed with the finger,® or through 
the mouth .poii^ted like the stalk of a lotus (S) ' 
himhhaka, retention of the breath in the lungs,® whence 
apparently it pervades all the limbs of the body by means 
of meditation.® Rec'aha should be accompanied with the 
thought of S'iva, puraha with that of Vishnu, Jcumbkaka 
with that of Brahman.^ Prdnaydma effects the destruc- 
tion of all sins.® 

(5) PratydMra, suppression of the organs of sense, is 
mentioned as early as Chl,nd. 8. 15. As the tortoise 
draws in its limbs,® so are all the senses withdrawn into 
the man together with the active manas, for these are 
only emanations of the atman,^® are checked, “ are shut up 
in the heart, and are reduced thereby to tranquillity.^® 
The objects of sense in him are thus brought to rest,^** and 
the senses are restrained as in sleep.^® 

(6) Dlidrand, concentration, affects the manas, which 
as the organ of the will hinders emancipation, unless it 
is checked, locked up in the heart, reduced to ineffective- 
ness, and so deliverance from tire manas is attained.^ 
The manas should therefore be subjected to external 
restraint,^’^ curbed in ' every direction,^® immersed in the 
self,^® until it is entirely dissolved therein.®® The im- 
prisonment of the manas in the heart is taught also in 
Kshur. 3 ; in other respects also this Upanishad derives 
its name from the fact that it teaches a hsJmrikd 

1 Amritab. 10 f. ^ KsLur. 5. ^ Amritab. 19. 

^ Amritab. 13, Dhyfinab. 11. ^ Amritab. 12, Yogat. 13. 

® Ksbur. 4, 6 f. ^ Dliy^nab. 11-13. Amritab. 7-8. 

® Ksbur. 3, Yogat. 12. Aniritab. 6. Katb. 3. 13. 

SVet. 2. 8. 1® Katb. 6. 10. Maitr. 6. 19. 

Maitr. 6. 25. i® Brabmab. 1-5, Maitr. 6. 34.% 

Maitr. 6. 19 ; a bigber kind of dlidrand is described in wbat follows, 6. 20. 

Yogas'. 3. 1'*^ Amritab. 16. Nddab. 18. 
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dlidram, a concentration of the attention of the naanas 
on the several limbs and veins of the body, whereby they 
are in turn cut off from it by the knife of manas, and thus 
freedom from desire is attained. a n ^ 

(7) Dhydnam, medii&tion. Although even 
is found among the niyamas,’- yet as a rule the study o 
the Veda is very lightly esteemed by the yogm. e is 
not proud of brkhmanical descent, or of knowledp of 
the Scriptures," he has in the search for true knowledge 
thoroughly examined the books, and found in them on y 
chaff instead of wheat." Therefore he throws the books 
away, as though they burned him.k The sole wisdom is 
that which teaches how to reduce the manas ^to impotence 
in the heart, “the other is learned trash.”" The place 
of knowledge of the Veda is taken by meditation on that 
word which “ all the Vedas proclaim to us,” « thepranava, 
i.e. the sacred syllable om. It is the best support,' the 
bow off which the soul as the arrow flies to Brahman, 
the arrow which is shot from the body as bow in order to 
pierce tKe darkness,® the upper fuel which with the body 
as the lower fuel is kindled by the fire of the vision of 
God,'® the net with which the fish of 'prAia is drawn out, 
and sacrificed in the fire of the atman," the ship on which 
a man voyages over the ether of the heart,'" the chariot 
wdiich bears him to the world of 'Brahman.'" Its three 
rnorae a u m are fire, sun and wdnd,'^ they are the essence 
of all things.'" He ivho meditates on them by one mora 
gains the world of men, by two the pitriyana, by three 
the devayana.'® Besides the three morae the word has a 
fourth “moraless” part," which forms the crown of the 

1 mp. p. 385. 2 Tejob. 13. = Bralimab. 18. 

4 Aiiiritab. 1. ^ Bralimab. 5. ^ Katli. 2. 15. 

7 Katii. 2. 17. ® Mund. 2. 2. 4. ® Maitr. 6. 24. 

10 S'vet. 1. 14. Maitr. 6. 26. Maitr, 6. 28. 

53 Amritab. 2. Maitr. 3. Maitr. 6. 5. 

Pras'iia 5. Map-d. 12. 
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syllable .om/ and which later on is described as the third 
and a half naora.^ It is this half mora which leads to 
the supreme g®al ; ® it is represented by the point (bindu) 
of the anusvfira, the point of strength, which bears the 
deepest meaning, and. sounds in the echo (ndda), the' * 
toneless m-syllable {asvara malcdra),^ which in one 
passage ds described as completely silent, without noise, 
tone, consonant or vowel,® but in another sounds like the 
echo of a tin vessel when struck, or of a bell,’’ or like the 
prolonged dripping of oil, or the after tones of the notes 
of»a bell,® or again may be produced in ten different 
ways, of which the last is recommended, sounding like a 
peal of thunder.® Compare also on the mention of the 
echo Atharvas'ikhi, 1. With increasing exaggeration 
there are ascribed to the syllable om five morae,^® three 
morae and three echoes,^^ three morae with a half mora 
anusv^ra and an echo,’^® three morae and four half morae, 
and finally in a different sense twelve component parts.“ 
The Upanishads are never weary of offering interpreta- 
tions of the three or three and a half morae in allegorical 
style as Agni, V4yu, the Sun, and Varuna,^® as the three 
worlds, three Vedas, three fires, three gods, three daily 
periods, three measures, or three gunas so that medita- 
tion on the half mora (the point or the echo) was valued 
far above all these tilings. 

Essentially it was the unknowableness of the first 
principle of the universe, the Brahman, thus early 
entering into consciousness, and the impossibility of 

1 Maitr. 6. 23. 2 Nadat. 1, Dliyanab. 17, Yogat. 7, etc. 

3 Yogat. 7. ■* Tejob. 1. ' Amritab. 4. 

6 Am p tab. 9,4- 7 Brahmavid}4 13. * Dbyitnab. 18. 

a TTflman. A. 1“ Amritab. 30. Pranou Up., Upan., p. 863. 

Eamott. 2. 12 Btoiott. 5. 

« Nadab. 8-11, Kslmr. 3, Anijitab. 23, Nrisimhott. 2 (cp. Deussen, Upan., 
p. 7821). 

i»mdab. 6-7. " 

12 Brahmavidyfi 4-7, Yogat. 6-7, Atharvasdras 5, Atharvas-ibha 1. otc. 
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expressing it by word, eoneej)tion or illustration [neti, 
7 iefi), wliicli bad compelled the choice of something so 
entirely meaningless as the syllable it was 

jn-ecisely on that account especially fitted to be the 
' symbol of Brahman. The same . consideration however 
led to a further advance beyond even the syllable, first 
to the half mora, and then even beyond this : — 

Higlier than the original syllable 
Is the point, the echo higher than this ; 

The syllable vanishes with the sound. 

The highest state is silent.^ ® 

This highest state, which is not expressed by any word 
or combination of words,^ cannot be meditated on by 
means of om, but only in absolute silence. By the syllable 
om a man may only “enter upon” the yoga.® It is the 
chariot, which is abandoned where the highway ends 
and the footpath begins.^ Om is never more than the 
“Brahman word,” beyond which lies stiU the Supreme.® 
“ Here tlie word signifies the sound om ; ascending by 
this man attains to nothingness in that which is not a 
word,” like the sap of the flowers in*, the liquid honey.® 
Thus the eighth and higiiest stage of yoga is reached. 

(8) Scmiddhi, absorption. Meditation becomes absorp- 
tion when subject and object, the soul and God, are 
so completely blended into one that the consciousness 
of the separate subject altogether disappears, and there 
succeeds that which in Maitr. 6. 20-21 is described 
as nirdtmahatvam (selflessness). The empirical and 
particularising view, with reminiscence of ideas like 
those in Chand. 8. 6. 5-6, Taitt. 1. 6, looks upon this 
union as an ascent of the soul that meditates from the 
heart through the vein sushumnd and the Bralimaran- 

1 DhyaBab. 4. 2 Tejob.'?. s Brahmab. 7. 

■* Amritab. 3. * Brahmab. 17. Maitr. 6. 22.' 
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dhram to .union with the Brahman who fills the universe. 
Numerous descriptions of this progress are given, not 
always mutualljw consistent. The heart is represented as 
a lotus flower, a view already prevalent from the time of 
Chftnd. 8. 1. 1.^ ^ “ It hangs down, encompassed by the 
veins, quite (a) like the calyx of a flower,” a hot fire burns 
in it, and -from its midst a tongue of flame rises mounting 
upwards.^ More detailed descriptions of this lotus flower 
of the heart are found in Dhyanah. 14-16, Hamsa 8 and 
frequently. At the meditation on the a the lotus flower 
becomes bright, opens at the u, rings gently at the m, and 
with the half mora ceases to move.^ In the body (in the 
heart) there is a sun, in this a fire, and in this a tongue of 
flame which is the supreme god. * This last in the meditation 
of the yoga pushes its way through the sun of the heart : — 

Then it winds upwards 

Through the gleaming gate of the sushumnd ; 

Breaking through the arch of the skull, 

It gazes fii;ally on the Supreme. 

According to Maitr. 6. 38, there is in the heart a sun, 
in the latter a moon, in this a fire, in this again the 
sattvam, and in this the soul, ■^hich forces its way 
through all the coverings named, bursts through the 
fourfold woven sheath§ of Brahman {annamaya, prdna- 
maya, manomaya, vijndnamaya),^ voyages with the 
boat om over the ether of the heart,® and so finally 
attains to the vision of the Supreme. Compare also the 
description of the ether of the heart, and its penetration 
of it.’’ We should thus have to understand in Brahma- 
vidyS, 8-10 also by s'cmkha not as the scholiast does the 
valves of the brain but of the heart. In them, according 
to this passage, the a shines -as sun, in the latter the u 

^ svp, p. 287. ^ Makanar. 11. 8-12. ® Yc^at. 9-11. 

Yogas'. 4-7. ^ Taitt. 2, mitv, 6. 28, 38. « Maitr. 6. 28. 

7 Maitr. 6. 22, 27. 
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as moon, in this again the m as fire, while abpve this is 

the half mora as a tongue of flame. ^ 

' With regard also to the ascent of the soul from the 
heart very "numerous representations are given. _.c- 
cording to Maitr. 1. 11, by meditation on om, the teja,, 

■ e. the individual soul (cp. the second of the verse 
<,uoted below) bursts forth, ascends on high like smoke 
rising in a single column, and spreads itself abroad like 
one branch after another (unceasingly). Ami;itab. 26 
represents the pr^na as ascending by means of the silent 
om “through the gates of the heart and of the wm_, 
the gates which lead upward, and the portals of emanci- 
pation.” According to Dhyanab. 22, the half mora like a 
?ope draws the manas upwards from the fountain of tie 
lotus of the heart by the path of the veins mitil between 
the eyebrows it is lost in the Supreme. Brahmavidya 
11-12 describes how by means of om the sun of the 
heart and the 72000 veins ^ are penetrated, the journey 
upwards is made on the sushumnd (the carotis), and the 
head is" broken through, and the man continues to exist 
as the giver of health to all beings, pervading the 
universe" The conception of Kshur. 8 f. is similar, 
according to which the prana climbs up from^ the navel 
to the heart on the sushumnd, like the spider on its 
thread (the same illustration as in Maitr. 6. 22), and ^ so 
further still from the heart upwards ; whereupon with 
the knife of the power of yoga it cuts through aU the 
limbs, divides the 72000 and the 101 vems with the 
exception of the (101st) sushumnd, leaves behind there 
its o'ood and evil states, and ascends upon it to its 
ternhnation in Brahman. Thus the yogin according to 
Maitr. 6. 19 strips off from himself all ideas, all con- 
sciousness, the entire psychical framework which is 
already separated from the„external world (the hhgam 

1 Brih. 2. 1. 19. 
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nirds'raya,m, cp. S&nkhya-K. 41) and “is merged in 
the supreme, indescribable, ineffable^ Brahman ” ; ^ — 

Yet tlio joy, winch with the gradual decay 

Of the mind is_ content with its own witness to itself, 

Is Brahman pure and ^eternal. 

The true waf , the true world.^ 

He who “ in this way at all times duly prosecutes tlie 
yoga ” after three months attains to knowledge, after four 
to the vision of the gods, after five to their strength, and 
after six their absolute nature.® After six months he 
“ gains a part in the perfect might of yoga.” ^ By con- 
tinued meditation on the morae his body by a process of 
gradual refinement becojnes composed in turn of earth, 
water, fire, air and ether, until finally he thinks only in 
and through himself {cintayed dtmand dtmani)} 

He knows nothing further of sickness, old age, or suffering, 

Who gains a body out of the fire of yoga. 

Activity, health, freedom from desire, 

A fair countenance, beauty of voice, 

A pleasant odour, fewness of secretions. 

Therein at first the yoga displays its power.® 

A 

The thought of Yoga delivers from all sins,’’ though the 
sins were “ like mountains rising many miles high” :® — 

He who through tliousands of ])irths 
Does not exhaust the guilt of his sins. 

Sees finally by the yoga 

The destruction of the samsara even here.® 


1 Maitr. 6. 22. 
4' Maitr. 6. 28. 
" Yogat. 1. 


2 Maitr. 6. 24. 

^ Amritab. 30-31. 
® Dhyanab. 3. 


® Amritab. 28 f. 
®S'vet. 2. 12-13 
® Yogas'. 10. 
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XV 11. Retrospect op the Upanishads and 
THEIR Teaching 

1. Introduction 

0 

The Upanisliads (apart from tire later and less 
important books) have been handed down '■ to us as 
Vedhnta, i.c. as the concluding part of the Brahmanas and 
Aranyakas, which teach and expound allegorically the 
ritual of sacrifice. They are nevertheless radically oppo.sed 
to the entire Vedic sacrificial cult, and the older they are 
the more markedly does this opposition declare itself. 
“ He who worships another deity (than the atman, the 
self) and says ‘ It is one, and I am another,’ is not wise. 
But he is like a house-dog of the gods. J ust, then, as many 
house-dogs are of use to men, so each individual man is 
useful to the gods. If one house-dog only is stolen it is 
disagreeable, how much more if many ! Therefore it is not 
pleasing to them that men should knclw this.”^ 

Thi^ antagonism of the atman doctrine to the sacrificial 
cult leads us to anticipate that at the first it would be 
greeted with opposition by the Brahnfans. An instance of 
this is preserved to us in Yajnavalkhya, who in Brih. 3-4 
meets with jealousy and contradiction at the hands of the 
Brahmans, but with enthusiastic assent from King Janaka. 
This antagonism may have been the reason why the 
doctrine of the atman, although originally proceeding from 
Bralimans like Yajnavalkhya, received its earliest foster- 
ing and development in the more liberal-minded circles 
of the Kshatriyas ; while among the Brflhmans it was on 
the contrary shunned for a longer period as a mystery 
(upanishad), and continued therefore to be withlield from 
them. The Brfthman BMfiki does not know that the 
atman is Brahman, and is instructed on the point by king 
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Aj^tas'atru.’- Six Brtilimans “of great learning ” first 
gain from king As'vapati tlie knowledge that they must 
seek the atman yais'vanara before all else in themselves.” 
Similarly the Brahman Narada is instructed by Saiiat- 
kumhra the god of war^® and three Brahmans by king 
Pravahana.* While the same king Pravahana en- 
lightens the Brahman Uddalaki Aruni on the subject 
of the transmigration of souls with the remark : — “ This 
knowledge has never up to the present time been in the 
possession of a Brhhman.” ® 

According to these testimonies, which carry all the 
greater weight because they have reached us through the 
Brhhmans themselves, the Brahmans had received the 
most important elements ’of the science of the atman first 
from the Kshatriyas, and then in course of time had 
attached them to their own Vedic curriculum, so that the 
Upanishads became what they now are, the Vedanta. 
The hostility towards the sacrificial cult was then l:)y 
means of allegoricah interpretations, in which each school 
struck out its own path,® concealed rather than laid to rest. 
That the Brhhmans later on asserted a claim to the 
doctrine of the atman as their peculiar heritage seems to 
be asserted by the verse : — “ Only he who know-s the Veda 
comprehends the great omnipresent atman.” ^ In any ease 
the progress and re|;ular development of the htman 
doctrine was in their hands. And the oldest Upanishads 
are to be regarded as the latest fruits of this activity, 
to which were added in course of time other works pro- 
duced in the same spirit, which with more or less right 
bore the names of Upanishad and Vedanta. Pro1)ably 
only at a considerably later period did they assume a 
written form. It seems a fair inference from Kuth. 2. 7-9 : 

1 Brill. 2. 1 (Kaush. 4). = chaiKl. 5. 11-18. s Chftnd. 7. , 

* Cknd. 1. 8-9. ® Ch4nd. 5. 3-10 (Brih. 6. 2) ; ’Brili. 6. 2. 8. 

® p. 120 f. Taitt. Br. 3. 12. 9. 7. 
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—“Without a teacher there is no access here,”— that the 
older Upanishads were at that time not yet committed to 
writing. 

No satisfactory chronology of the Upanishads can be 
framed, since each of the principal Upanishads contains 
earher and later texts side by side with one another. On 
the whole and generally, however, the classification and 
order here adopted^ may be expected to correspond also 
to the historical succession. A more precise confirmation 
of this is to be inferred from the general course of our 
exposition. Of especial weight in our view is the proof 
advanced that Brih. 1-4 (not the appendix 5-6) together 
with S'atap. Br. 10. 6 is older than all other texts of 
importance, especially older than the Chtodogya Upani- 
shad. The last confessedly is dependent not only on 
S'atap. Br. 10,^ but also on the Yajnavalkhya texts,® as is 
proved by the fact that often thoughts of the latter are 
reproduced by the Ch5,nd. Up., and at the same time 
misunderstood.'^ Thus we shall have to look for the 
earliest form of the doctrine of the Upanishads above all 
in the Yajnavalkhya discourses of the Brihadhranyaka. 

2. Idealism as tlie^Fundamental Conception of the 
Upanishads 

In the conception of unity as Tt is expressed in the 
words of Rigv. 1. 164. 46 : — eham sad vip)rd hahudhd 
vadanti, “the poets give many names to that which is 
one only,” — the fundamental thought of the whole teach- 
ing of the Upanishads lay already hidden in germ. For 
this verse, strictly understood, really asserts that all 
plurality, consequently all proximity in space, all succession 
in time, all relation of cause and effect, all interdependence 
of subject and object, rests only upon words {vadanti) or, 

1 ra|>. pp. 13-26. « 2 cjignj, 3_ 14^ 4 3^ 

3 Brill. 3-4 compared with 1. 4, 2. 4. < cp. sup. pp. 205 f., 233 f., 105 f. 

* 

« , 
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as was sai4 later, is “a mere matter of words {vac dram- 
hliana)^ and that only unity is in the full sense real. An 
attempt was made in the first instance to conceive this 
u}iity ill the mythological idea of PrajA,pati, then in the 
ritualistic idea of Brahman, and finally without allowing 
the latter to drop, and by a mere strengthening of the 
subjective. element already contained in it, in the philo- 
sophical idea of the atman. But even the atman idea is 
not at first free from definitions (of the gods, Prajapati, 
and Brahman) that it has inherited from the mythology. 7-, 
Thus, for example in S'atap. Br. 10. 6. 3, after the atman 
has been described as pervading all worlds, and at the,> 
same time, inconceivably small, dwelling at the centre of a 
man’s being, it is said in Sonclusion : — “ He is my soul, to 
him on my departure hence, to this soul shall I enter in.” 
Everyone feels the contradiction in these words, and that 
there is no need of entering in after death if the atman 
really “ is my soul.” The first to recognise this, and to 
grasp the conception* of the atman in its complete subjec- 
tive precision, who therefore laid the foundation'' of the i 
Upanishad doctrine proper, is the YS.jnavalkhya (himself 
mythical throughout)* of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad. 

The teaching of Y&jnavalkhya (whatever may lie con- ' 
cealed behind this name) is a daring, uncompromising, 
eccentric idealism (coJhparable to that of Parmenides), 
which is summed up in three propositions : — 

(1) The atman is the knowing subject within us. 

“ In truth, 0 GM'gi, this imperishable one sees but is not 
seen, hears but is not heard, comprehends but is not com- 
prehended, knows but is not known. There is beside him 
none that sees, there is none that hears beside him, there 
is none that comprehends beside him, there is none that 
knows beside him. In truth, in this imperishable one is 
space inwoven and interwoven.” * Here the abftve funda- 
1 Cliaiid. 6. 1. 4. 2 Brill. 3, 8. 11. 
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mental proposition is clearly expressed. At, the samev 
time two further propositions are inferred from it, which 
other passages abundantly confirm. r 

(2) The dtmem, as the knoioing suhjeci, is itself un- 
hnoivahle. “ Thou canst not see the seer of seeing:, thou 
eanst not hear the hearer of hearing,” ete.^ “ How could 
ho know iiim through whom all this is known,. how could 
he know the knower ? ” ^ 

(3) The at man is the sole reality. In it, as the above 

passage declares, space with all that it contains is inwoven 
and interwoven. “ He who has seen, heard, comprehended 
and known the htman, by him this entire universe is 
known.” ^ “ The universe is given up to him who knows 

the universe apart from the atman.”^ Only “ where there 
is as it were duality does one see another,” ® etc. “ There 
is however no second outside of him, no other distinct 
from him for him to see ” : ® — 

.In tlie mind slxould this be perceived, 

Here there is no plurality anywhere ; 

‘ From death to death is he led blindly, 

Who here gazes on a xxluralityJ 

f 

These three thoughts are the kernel of the Upanishad 
teaching, and with it became permanently the innermost 
kernel of the entire religious andc philosophical belief of 
India. This kernel however was eventually surrounded 
Ijy a husk which, growing ever thicker as time advanced, 
concealed it in many w^ays, until finally on the one 
hand the kernel utterly perished and only the husk re- 
mained {the Saiikliya), while on the other (the Vedanta) an 
attempt was made to separate absolutely the two elements 
by distinguishing between a higher esoteric knowledge 
{yxird vidyd) and a lower exoteric {apard vidyd). This 
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process is quite intelligible. For tbe ideas of Y^jiiavalkliya, 
which depend upon immediate intuition, though they won 
a hearing in ^thd consciousness of his contemporaries and 
of posterity, yet did not find this consciousness unoccupied, 
but already in the possession of two elements, to w’^hich 
they had to accommodate themselves. The first was the 
tradition bequeathed by the past, the second w^as the em- 
pirical view of the universe and its orderly constitution 
in space, time and causal relations, which is natural to 
us all. The entire subsequent development with its 
phenomena often apparently inconsistent is completely 
explained by a gradually increasing accommodation to 
these two elements. This we propose to show briefly in 
the following pages for the difierent parts of the teaching 
of the Upanishads. 

3. Theology {Doctrine of Brahman or the Atman). 

The fi,tman is the knowing subject within us. This 
knowing subject is ‘Hhe loftiest height of all that can be 
described as 4tman ” {sarvasya dtmanah pardyanam).^ 
To this height, attained in the teaching of Yajnavalkhya, 
Indian thought has Ylimbed, with a gradual intensifying 
of the subjective element, through conceptions of purusha 
(man), prana (life), dtman (self), to which were attached 
the more symbolical representations of the first principle 
of the universe as dkds'a (space), manas (will), dditya 
(sun), etc. In these conceptions the thought of the times 
preceding the Upanishads, and in part also of these times 
themselves, moves. Perhaps, therefore, it may be possible 
in the future to distinguish successfully those portions 
which belong to a period before the recognition of the 
htman as knowing subject from those which, like all that 
succeeds, have come under the influence of the thought of 
Yajnavalkhya. In the older texts the ultimate principle 
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is still the purusha-prdna,^ the prana, ^ dditya,^ the 
dkds'a,— “It is the aMs'a from which all these living 
l)eings proceed, and into which they again, return, the 
akas'a is older than they all, the &kas'a is the ultimate 
starting-point.” ^ Combinations also ocepr. -For example, 
when the atman (still transcendentally conceived) is de- 
scriljed as the “ prdnasya dtmd,” and as m(£no-maya, 
pranas' arira, hlid-rUpa, dkds’a-dtman or when it is 
said : — “ Brahman is life {prdna), Brahman is joy {kam = 
dnanda), Brahman is extension {kham = dkds'a).’' ^ 

It is otherwise in the later texts. Now it is no lofiger 
the puruslia that is the first principle, but the dtman that 
draws it from the primeval watery ; ^ no longer the dkds’a, 
but that which is in it ; ^ no longer the prdna, but the 
bkunian, the “unlimited,” reached by prolonged and 
deepening insight into the nature of the pr^na, i.e. the 
knowing subject which comprehends everything in itself, 
nothing outside of itself When no other (outside of 
self) is seen, no other is heard, no other is known, that 
is the infinite ; when he sees, hears or knows another, 
that is the finite.” ® The revolution is very clearly seen 
when in Ait. 1 it is no longer the pfdna-purusha that 
makes its appearance as the ultimate principle, but the 
atinau, and the latter is then explained as the conscious- 
ness that comprehends all things in itself (praj'Fid)}'^ Still 
more clearly does it appear in Kaush. 3-4, where the 
equation which is only intelligible as 

arising from a compromise between series of heterogeneous 
conceptions, is repeatedly emphasised. All these changes 
seem to have been carried out under the influence of the 

^ Ait. Ar. 2. 1-3. 2 jgpix., 1. 1-3, GMnd. L 2-3, 4. 3, Eausli. 2. 

3 Clxand. 3. ^ Chiind. 1. 9. 1. 

^ S'atap. Br. 10. 6. 3 (Chand. 3. 14), 

Chfind. 4. 10. 5. ^ Ait. 1. 1. 

® fasmin yacl Cliand. 8. 1 ; te yad antard^ 8. 14. 

^ Glutiid. 7. 15-24. ^0 As formerly in Ait. Ar. 2. 1-3. Ait. 3. 
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tliought, -in its first original freshness in the cliseourses 
of Y^jnavalkhya, that the 4tman is the knowing subject 
which, itsel:^ uirknowable, is conceived as sustaining all 
things in itself. How entirely this thought dominated 
the whole succee,dmg development of Indian theology, a 
few examples may show. 

( 1 ) The dtman is the knowing subject. He is “the spirit, 
consisting of knowledge, vijndnamaya, shining within in 
the heart,” ^ the light that enlightens when sun, moon, stars 
and fire are extinguished,® the “ light of lights,” ® the light 
“w'hich is here within in men,” and at the same time 
shines on yonder side of heaven in the highest, the highest 
of all worlds,^ the “ supreme light,” into which the soul 
enters in deep sleep, and “issues forth in its own form.”" 
And of this light of consciousness, which first invests all 
with intelligibility, we are to think when it is said : — 

There no sun shines, nor moon, nor glimmer of stars, 

Nor yonder lightning, earthly hre is quenched; 

All other light is inferior to him who alone gives liglij:., 

The whole universe shines with his brightness.^ 

This light that .1 alone is self-shining is the “seer” 
(vipas'cit), who, according to Kath.’2. 18, neither is born 
nor dies, the “all-beholder” {paridrashtar)j the “spec- 
tator ” (sdkshin), as the Itman is so frequently called in 
the later Upanishads.® 

(2) The dtman as the knowing subject can never become 
an object for us, and is therefore itself unknowable. 
“ Thou canst not see the seer of seeing,” etc.® Whatever 
conception we may form of it, it is always said : — neti, 
neti, “ it is not so, it is not so.” It is that “ before which 

1 Bra. 4. 3. 7 f. 2 Brih. 4. 3. 2-6. * Brih. 4. 4. 16, Mund. 2. 2. 9 

« Cknd. 3. 13. 7. = Oliand. 8. 3. 4, 8. 12. 3. 

« Kath. 5. 15, S'vet. 6. 14, Mund. 2. 2. 10. '' Pras-na 6. 5. 

® From S'vet. 6. 14 and onwards. ' ® Brih. 3. 4. 2. 
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words and thought recoil, not finding it;”^ “not known 
by the wise, known by the ignorant.” ® 

Not by speech, not by thought, 

Not by sight is he comprehendeij ; 

“He is,” by this word alqiie 

And in no other way is he comprehended.® 

The atman therefore can only be defined negatively. 
He is “ not big and not slender, not short and not long, 
not red and not fluid, not cloudy and not dark, not wind 
and not ether, not adhesive, without taste or smell, with- 
out eye or ear, without speech, without understanding, 
without vital force and without breath, without mouth and 
without size, without inner or puter ; * invisible, incom- 
prehensible, without pedigree, colourless, without eyes or 
ears, without hands or feet.”® The threefold definition 
also as “ being thought and bliss ” {sac'-cid-dnanda), by 
which a later age characterised the &tman, and to the 
separate elements of which reference is frequently made 
even in the older Upanishads,® is essentially only negative. 
For the “being” of the ^tman is no being as revealed in 
experience, and in an empirical sense is rather a not- 
being; and similarly ^the “ thought”" is only the negation 
of all objective being, and the “ bliss ” the negation of all 
suffering, as this exists in deep dreamless sleep. On the 
observation of which last state, as was shown,’' this de- 
scription w'as originally based. 

(3) The atman is the sole reality {satyam, satyasya 
satyam) ; for it is the metaphysical unity which is 
manifested in all empirical plurality. This unity 

however is not to be found elsewhere than in our- 

selves, in our consciousness, in which, as with splendid 
elaboration Brih. 3. 8 shows, the whole of space with all 
that it contains, with earth atmosphere and heaven, is 

1 Taitt. 2. 4. 2 Kena 11. ® K^tb. 6. 12. 

Mime] 1. 1. 6. ® sup. pp. 128-146. ^ swp. p. 142 f. 


4 Brib. 3. 8. 8. 
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“ inwoven and interwoven.” Therefore with the know- 
ledge of the atman (the reference here is not to knowledge 
in an empirical* sense) all is known/ as with the compre- 
hension of the instrument ail its notes are comprehended. 
He is abandoned^ by men, gods and all worlds, who knows 
a universe outside of the &tman.® All besides him exists 
only “as it were” [iva). There is really no plurality,* 
and no becoming, “ change is a mere matter of 'words, a 
simple name.” ® The later Upanishads breathe the same 
spirit ; the entire universe should be immersed in God 
{i.&i the atman) ; ® nature is a mere mdyd (illusion) ; ^ 
and the striking remark is added that no demonstration 
of the existence of a duality is ever possible, and that 
only the timeless &tman (the knowing subject) admits of 
proof.® 

4. Cosmology and Psychology 

Pantheism. — Metaphysical knowledge impugns the 
existence of any reality outside of the 4tman, i.e. the 
consciousness. The empirical view on the 'contrary 
teaches that a manifold universe exists external to us. 
From a combination of these antagonistic propositions 
originated the doctrine which in all the Upanishads 
occupies the largest space, and which may conveniently 
be described as paAheism (though in its origin very 
different from the pantheism of Europe),— the universe is 
real, and yet the Atman remains the sole reality, for the 
atman is the universe. This identity of universe and 
atman is already taught by Yajnavalkhya (who is as little 
able as Parmenides to avoid placing himself again 
temporarily at the empirical standpoint), when he 

^ Brit. 2. 4. 5, ChSnd. 6. 1. 2, Mu^d. 1. 1. 3. 

2 Brih. 2. 4. 7-9. . ® Bfit. 2. 4. 6. , 

* Brih. 4. 4. 19, Kath. 4. 10-11. * « Chlnd. 6. 1. 4 f., op. 8. 1. 3. 

ols-ai. S'vet. 4. 10. * Nyiaimhott. 9. 
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celebrates tbe fttraan as the antarydmin;^ or when be 
describes bow the atman upholds and maintains sun and 
moon, heaven and earth, the entii’s universe and its 
frame ; ® or when the knowing subject in us is made 
"■ suddenly to expand into the universe^ around us on 
every side.® The later passages are numerous and do 
not need to be repeated here, which identify the Atman as 
the infinitely small within us with the infinitely great 
outside of us; and in this way the identity of the 
two, the atman and the universe, is incessantly em- 
phasised, as though it were a matter which stood greatly 
in need of emphasis. 

Cosmogony. — None the less the equation “ atman = 
universe” remained very obscure. The one Atman and 
the manifold universe, often as they were brought 
together, always fell asunder again. A natural step 
therefore was taken, when more and more as time went 
on instead of this unintelligible identity the familiar 
empirical category of causality made its appearance, by 
virtue of “'which the Atman was represented as the cause 
chronologically antecedent, and the universe as its efifect, 
its creation ; and thus a connection wMi the ancient Vedic 
cosmogony became possible. Such a connection is not yet 
to be traced in Bph. 1. 4, where the cosmological form 
merely serves to explain the dependence of all the 
phenomena of the universe on the Atman. It is present 
however in all probability in Chand. 3. 19, 6. 2, Taitt. 2. 
G, xiit. 1. 1, etc. It is characteristic at this point that 
the Atman, after having evolved the universe from himself, 
enters himself into it as soul. “ That deity resolved :■ — 
‘Verily into these three deities (heat, water, food) I will 
enter with this living self ’ ” ; ^ “ After he had created the 
universe he entered into it ” ; ® “He reflected : — ‘ How 

1 Brill. 3. f. 2 Brih. SfS. 9. « Brit. 4. 2. 4. 

* CMml. 6. 3. 2. s Taitt. 2. 6. 
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could this subsist without me?’ . . . accordingly he cleft 
here the crown of the head, and entered in through this 
gate.”^ individual soul maintains even at this stage 
its identity' with the atman. It is not, like everything 
else,, a created work o( the atman ; but it is the atman ' 
himself, as he enters into the world that he has created. 

A distinction between the supreme and the individual soul 
does not even yet exist. 

Theism. — Theism is a further and chronologically later 
stage of development, which first arises at the point at 
wliich the supreme and individual souls appear contrasted 
with one another. This was early anticipated ; * but later 
on the individual soul became more and more definitely 
opposed to the supreme* soul as “ another.” ^ At the same 
time a. theory of predestination was established, as an 
inevitable consequence of theism : — 

Only by him whom he chooses is he comprehended ; 

To him the ^tman reveals his natiire."* 

The chief monument of this theism is the S'vrtas'vatara 
Upanishad. It must be remembered however that here 
all the earlier stages of development, the idealistic, 
pantheistic and cosmogonistic, cohtinue to exist side by 
side ; as indeed generally in the religious sphere the old is 
accustomed to asserl? its time-honoured right by the side 
of the new, the fruits of which are readily seen in far- 
reaching inner contradictions. 

Atheism and Deism {S§.nkhya and Yoga Systems).— 
With the recognition of a real universe external to the 
4tman, and the division of the latter into the supreme 
soul and a multitude of individual souls, the preliminary 
conditions of the later S&hkhya system were satisfied. 

1 Ait. 1. 3. 11. 2 ] 3 y passages like Brill. 4. 4. 22, Kausli. 3. 8 {ai fin.). 

® First in Kiltli. 1. 3, then SVetf»4. 6~7, 5. 8, etc. 

Katli. 2. 23*(Miind. 3. 2. 3). 
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For that division necessarily led to the destruction of the 
one branch, viz.: — the supreme soul, since from the very 
beginning this had in reality derived^its Vitality from the 
existing fact of individual souls. When powers of creation 
and movement were assigned to matter itself God became 
superfluous, and there were left only praknti and the 
multitude of individual purushas , — the precise- assump- 
tions of the Sankhya system, which admits probably of 
philosophical explanation in no other way than that we 
have followed. A reconstruction of theism was attempted 
in the Yoga system ; which in harmony with its later 
origin builds upon the basis of the Sankhya system, very 
little fitted as that was for the purpose, a yoga practice 
which depends upon the teaching of the Upanishads. 
While then it certainly reintroduces the idea of -’God, it 
finds it impossible to give to the conception any real 
vitality on such a basis as this. So that this theory 
(practically, if not on the ground of its origin) may be 
fitly placed in a line with the Deism of 'later philosophy. 

b. Eschatology {Transmigration and Emancipation) 

In proportion as Brahman usufped the place of 
the ancient Vedic gods,*^ and was interpreted in harmony 
with the idea of the 4tman, the hope also which finds 
expression in the Eigveda of entering in after death to 
the gods was transformed in course of time into a hope 
of attaining “ community of world,” “ community of 
hfe ” with Brahman, or later on with the S,tman. At 
the same time the idea of the 4tman also, by virtue of 
the continued influence of that which it had displaced, 
was at first still conceived in a transcendental way, and 
it is said : — “ He is my soul {4tman) ; to him, to this 
soul, shall I departing hence enter in.” ^ If however the 
<^tman is really my soul, my self, no entering in is 
1 S'atap. Br. 10. 6. 3. 2. 
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necessary,, but only tbe knowledge of this fact, in order 
to become partaker of a full and complete deliverance. 
He who h3,s rec3gnis<§d that aham hrahtna asmi, “ I am 
Brahman,” he already is, not will be delivered ; he sees 
through the illusion of, plurality, knows himself as the 
sole real, as the substance of all that exists, and is thereby 
exalted above all desire {kdma), for “ what can he desire 
who possesses all ? ” ^ This also Y&jnavalkhya is the first 
to teach in the words ; — “ He who without desire, free 
from desire, his desire laid to rest, is himself his own 
desbe, his vital spirits do not journey forth. But he is 
Brahman, and to Brahman he ascends.” ^ 

Deliverance is not effected by the knowledge of the 
^tman, but this knowledge is itself already deliverance. 
He who k;nows himself as the &tman has thereby recog- 
nised the world of plurality and the desire occasioned by 
plurality to be an illusion, which can no longer lead him 
astray. His body is no longer his body, his actions no 
longer his actions ? whether he still continues to live 
and to act or not is, like everything else, a m'lttcr of 
indifference.® But the semblance of empirical knowledge 
persists, and it is a bonsequence of this that deliverance 
appears to be first attained in all its completeness after 
the dissolution of the body. And a still more far-reaching 
influence of the empirical mode of thought combined with 
the traditions of the past caused this internal deliverance 
from the world, the fruit of the emancipating knowledge 
of the Itman, to be represented as an ascent from the 
world to a transcendent distance, in order there for the 
first time to become united with Brahman, with the 
fttman. The theory therefore was formed of the way 
of the gods (devaydna), on which the emancipated were 
led after death through a series of bright stages to 
union with Brahman, whenge “there is no return,”^ 

1 Gaudap. 1. 9. ^ Brih. 4. 4. 6. * Is'fi, 2. * Chtad. 4. 15. 5. 
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What becomes however of those who die without 
having known themselves as the atman ? The Brahmanas 
set before them for their good or evil de&ds a recompense 
of joy or suffering in the other world. To the evil-doers 
was assigned also “ recurrent degith ” (punarmrityii,). In 
contrast with the immortality [amritatvam, literally the 
“ no more being able to die ”) of the perfected there 
remained for others the prospect of enduring in the other 
world together with other misfortune a “ renewed necessity 
of death”; and this, since it has to do with those who 
have already died, is not to be thought of as experienced 
in the body, but indefinitely as a state of sufferings, 
which are in store in the other world as a recompense 
for evil-doing. It is the Upahishads first — and again 
for the first time by the mouth of YS,jfiavalkhya— that 
transfer this retribution with its threat of recurrent death 
from an imaginary future into the present, since they 
place before it a renewed earthly existence. This is the 
origin of the theory of the Indian doctrine of transmigra- 
tion {sdmsara), which does not rest on superstitious ideas 
of the return of the dead in other forms, such as are found 
amongst other peoples and even in IS.dia itself, but as the 
texts prove, on observation of the variety of the character 
and fate of individual men, which were explained as 
resulting from the actions of a previous existence. “ In 
truth a man becomes good by good works, evil by evil.” ^ 
“Verily according as he acts, according as he lives, so is 
he born ; he who does good is born good, he who does 
evil is born evil, he becomes righteous by righteous works, 
evil by evil . . . according to the work which he does, so is 
he rewarded.” ® 

These words of Y&jfiavalkhya (the oldest in which a 
doctrine of transmigration is found) substitute a recom- 
pense in this world for one ^n the other, and this takes 
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place by means of a re-birth on earth, apparently immedi- 
ately after deathd While this theory met with accept- 
ance, the hncien’t Veiic conception of a recompense for all 
alike, good and evil, in the other world held its ground 
by ite side;.and^ finally the two were combined in the 
doctrine of a double retribution, the first in the other 
world, ydvat sampdtam “as long as a remnant 

(of works) remains,” after which everything is once again 
recompensed by means of a renewed existence upon earth. 
This recompeiise of those already recompensed contradicts 
so entirely the whole conception of recompense, that it 
is impossible to understand it otherwise than as a com- 
bination of ideas derived from various sources. This is 
the point of view of tire “doctrine of the five fires”' 
{pancdfaividyd),^ which constructs, on the analogy of 
the way of the gods {devaydna) that leads to Brahman 
without return, a way of the fathers (pitriydna) that 
leads to the moon and then back again to earth ; and this 
was subsequently still further modified,* and has become 
the permanent basis of the whole of the later development. 

The clothing of the doctrine of emancipation in 
empirical forms involved as a consequence the conceiving 
of emancipation, as though it were ah event in an empirical 
sense, from the point of view of causality, as an effect 
which might be brought about or accelerated by appro- 
priate means. Now emancipation consisted on its external 
phenomenal side : — 

(1) In the removal of the consciousness of plurality. 

(2) In the removal of all desire, the necessary con- 
sequence and accompaniment of that consciousness. 

To produce these two states artificially was the aim 
of two characteristic manifestations of Indian culture. 

1 cp. the illustration of the caterpillar, Byih. 4. 4. 3. ^ 

2 5. 10. 5. <* 3 Chand. 6. 3-10 (Bfih. 6. 2). 

* Kaush. 1. 
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(1) Of the yoga, which by withdrawing the organs 
from the objects of sense and concentrating them on the 
inner self endeavoured to shake itself- free^from die world 
of plurality and to secure union with the atman. _ 

(2) Of the sannydsa, which by the . casting o 
from oneself” of home, possessions, family and all la 
stimulates desire seeks laboriously to realise tha. fieedom 
from all the ties of earth, in which a deeper conception 
of life in other ages and countries also has recognised the 
supreme task of earthly existence, and will probably con- 
tinue to recognise throughout all future time. 
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